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Foreword 


KAREN L. BIRAIMAH 

REMEMBERING THE PAST - ANTICIPATING THE FUTURE 
Reflections on the BCES’s Jubilee Conference 


It was a beautiful, crisp fall morning when we landed in Sofia. It was my first 
trip to Bulgaria, and my sister’s first trip beyond North America. We were met at the 
airport by two of Professor Popov’s graduate students. The decade-long adventure 
had begun; culminating in this year’s Bulgarian Comparative Education Society’s 
(BCES) Jubilee Annual Conference on International Perspectives on Education. 
Born out of a tradition of impeccable planning, warm hospitality, and a desire to 
contribute to the global comparative education community. Professor Popov and his 
colleagues at Sofia University worked tirelessly to plan a series of annual 
conferences, each exceeding the achievements of its predecessor. Building upon a 
small base of diverse scholars, that first BCES International Conference on 
Comparative Education in Teacher Training in 2002 was a unique blend of seminar- 
style collaborative learning and family-style cultural immersion events. Launched by 
a splendid reception, those first attendees were introduced to a level of hospitality 
simply unrivaled by other conferences. 

Though I’ve attended a myriad of professional conferences, the BCES 
conference became a unique introduction to the people and cultures of Bulgaria, and 
to an academic format that modeled a truly inclusive learning community. During 
those early days we were more like a family than a group of scholars who just 
happened to come together for a conference. This small group of learners shared 
knowledge, research and perspectives in seminars that valued the thoughts and lived 
experiences of every participant, while providing opportunities for us to get to know 
our colleagues as unique individuals. We also enjoyed unparalleled access to 
Professor Popov (and occasionally to his family as well), an almost unheard of 
practice by program organizers of “other” conferences. We explored the history and 
culture of Bulgaria through shared tours, dinners, and walks about Sofia and 
Plovdiv. Some of us even shared a family dinner at the Popov’s home. What a rare 
treat! 

During those first few conferences, attendees often boarded buses together to 
explore Bulgaria from a collective perspective. These adventures, which introduced 
us to a slice of Bulgaria while building camaraderie, will remain etched in my 
memory. Of course there were fabulous “photo opportunities” of Roman ruins 
(which continue to take the breath away from North Americans who view history in 
centuries, not millennia), and the unparalleled beauty of the Bulgarian countryside. 
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But perhaps more importantly, there were those small moments in time when we 
enjoyed the company of our colleagues, a time when we began to view them as 
fellow explorers of the human condition, rather than presenters at yet another 
conference. I will always remember that moment in Plovdiv when our walking tour 
was halted to enable a colleague to leap into a phone booth to check on the welfare 
of his family back home; the coffee shared at sidewalk cafes when we simply 
couldn’t take one more step without a caffeine infusion; or the heartwarming 
moment when we all lifted our glasses to celebrate a wedding anniversary. Precious 
moments shared not by colleagues, but by friends. 

The overwhelming success of those initial conferences led to the inevitable. We 
had to share our priceless and well-kept secret with an ever increasing community of 
scholars. And with that growth came many challenges, as well as opportunities as 
the BCES conference adjusted to meet a growing “economy of size”. As conference 
attendance grew the program and format became more complex and formal, and it 
began to reflect that overly familiar conference formula we had all experienced 
elsewhere, but had secretly hoped BCES would ignore - forever! That rather selfish 
desire was not fulfilled, and we began to gain an ever expanding circle of 
colleagues. Lost was that intimate community of scholars who had learned as much 
from their shared cultural travel and immersion activities as from their academic 
sessions; and lost was that cozy intellectual environment which was gradually 
replaced by one that included a much broader and robust conference setting. Not a 
bad thing; yet a sad thing. 

Yes, the time had clearly come to share our treasure with others, and a painful 
yet necessary metamorphosis occurred - much like those bittersweet moments when 
a parent realizes that their child must move on to a broader world and a more 
independent life. Success often brings a moment of sadness when we acknowledge 
that a fond memory is just that. Likewise, those earlier BCES conferences have, by 
necessity, faded into our collective memories, being replaced by a more mature 
academic endeavor, even more capable of contributing to comparative education in 
the globalized world. As this occurs, my only wish is that these conferences will 
continue to include aspects of that warm, intensely personal, and rewarding past as 
they move forward into their next evolutionary stage. 


Prof. Dr. Karen Biraimah 
University of Central Florida 
Orlando, Florida 
USA 

Karen.Biraimah@ucf.edu 
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Editorial Preface 


NIKOLAY POPOV, CHARL WOLHUTER, BRUNO LEUTWYLER, GILLIAN 
HILTON, JAMES OGUNLEYE, PATRICIA ALBERGARIA ALMEIDA 

AN ESTABLISHED CONFERENCE TRADITION 


This volume contains papers submitted to the 10 th Annual Conference of the 
Bulgarian Comparative Education Society, held in Kyustendil, Bulgaria, 12-15 June 
2012. The overall goal of the 10 th BCES conference is to facilitate discussion of 
different perspectives on international education providing a forum for scientific 
debate and constructive interaction in a multi cultural social environment such as 
Bulgaria. 

This is a jubilee conference. Ten might not mean too much for large scholarly 
societies in other countries, especially in the Western world. However, for a small 
society like BCES ten means a lot. It means trust, international recognition, constant 
interest, well-developed academic cooperation, and the most important - it means an 
established conference tradition. 

The BCES Conference Development 

In the past ten years, the annual BCES conference has cultivated a platform for 
scholarly exchange and stimulating academic debates, discourses and ideas beyond 
disciplinary boundaries. 

The 1 st , 2 nd and 3 rd BCES conferences were strongly focused on Comparative 
Education and Teacher Training and on their pivotal issues in the light of 
globalization, internationalization and regionalization. From the 4 th through to the 
10 th conference, as a result of the increasing interest in this forum, other fields such 
as, Education Policy; Reforms and School Leadership; Higher Education, Lifelong 
Learning and Social Inclusion; History of Education; Learning and Teaching Styles; 
Lisbon Goals and the Bologna Process; Child Psychology and Special Education - 
have permanently or sporadically been included in the conference programmes. 
Thus, year by year, the conference has increasingly integrated various fields in order 
to respond to participants’ interests and to explore relations and connections across 
the traditionally established perimeters. 

The annual BCES conference has not only succeeded in placing on the world 
map of Comparative Education a part of the world (South-East Europe) so far 
neglected by the global fraternity of Comparative Education scholars, located as 
they are mainly far away in the three nodes of North America, Western Europe and 
Hong Kong; but under the aegis of this conference, particularly Thematic Section 1 
(which focuses on Comparative Education as a discipline and its place in teacher 
education), groundbreaking work in Comparative Education has been done with the 
publication of the volume Comparative Education at Universities Worldwide 
(Wolhuter, Popov, Manzon, Leutwyler, 2008), of which the third, expanded edition 
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will be launched in 2012. Furthermore, the equally momentous two volume 
encyclopedia of teacher education worldwide International Handbook on Teacher 
Education World Wide, Volumes I & II (Karras & Wolhuter, 2010) was conceived 
largely within this thematic section, and many of its authors were recruited from 
delegates of the 7 th and 8 th BCES conference. Another Comparative Education 
project on teacher images was hatched at the 9 th conference, culminating in a book 
also to be launched at the 10 th conference. Countless other projects were explored or 
promoted at these conferences, such as a textbook for a Comparative Education 
course at Mount Union University, Ohio, USA. 

Besides the conference book, which enters its 10 th volume this year and which 
provides a platform for conference participants to publish their scholarly work, the 
conference features additional events such as book launching, continuous 
professional development workshops and an international roundtable on higher 
education, lifelong learning and social inclusion. 

As international dimensions have increasingly entered the national educational 
systems all over the world, the specific comparative perspective, as it is explicitly 
cultivated in the BCES conferences, has gained importance and relevance. The 
BCES contributes with its conferences, therefore, to an increasing awareness of 
international references and a better understanding of global transformations and 
their implications for different local contexts. Against this background, the BCES 
conferences have established a distinguished tradition of developing and elaborating 
a refined understanding of the complex interrelations and interdependences between 
historically and socio-culturally contextualized local situations and global 
developments. 

The Bulgarian Comparative Education Society 

The Bulgarian Comparative Education Society (BCES) was founded in Sofia in 
October 1991. Since March 1992 it has been a constituent member-society of the 
World Council of Comparative Education Societies (WCCES). 

BCES is registered as a non-profit, non-governmental organization. It focuses 
on: organizing international conferences; doing comparative education studies; 
coordinating international research projects; supporting publications on problems of 
education; organizing study visits to Bulgaria for foreign students and teachers; 
publishing books on comparative and international education. 

BCES topics of special interest are: comparative education as a university 
discipline; pre-service and in-service teacher training; education policy at 
international, national, regional and local level; new practices in preschool, primary 
and secondary education; reforms in higher education. 

Organizing its annual conference is the BCES way of making itself an integral 
part of the international comparative education community. BCES has put Bulgaria 
on the global map of comparative education and this is attested to or reflected by the 
range of quality papers that the conference continues to attract to its thematic 
sections. As the annual conference enters its 10 th year, it is hoped that participants 
will continue to make BCES conference relevant to global comparative education. 

In 2011, BCES celebrated its 20 th anniversary. Erwin H. Epstein, WCCES Past 
President, wrote in his message to BCES on that occasion (Epstein, 2011): 
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Luckily, the comparative education world recognizes the work of 
Bulgarian comparativists by virtue of the vigorous activity of the 
Bulgarian Comparative Education Society, and especially the work 
of Nikolay Popov. Since its founding, that Society has made its 
presence felt by its meetings that have been open to all 
comparativists and by its energetic involvement in the World 
Council of Comparative Education Societies. When some other 
comparative education societies failed to live up to their World 
Council obligations, the BCES always conscientiously complied. 

Other contributions that BCES has made to the field were attested to by Mark 
Bray, WCCES Past Secretary General and President, in a letter to BCES (Bray, 
2011 ): 

Among the significant contributions that the BCES has made to the 
international arena has been the publication in English of a series of 
volumes on such themes as comparative education and teacher 
training, and on comparative education in universities worldwide. 

These stand as monuments in the field, and are evidence of the 
energy and commitment of a core group of BCES scholars working 
with international counterparts. 

In converse, the BCES played a very significant role when it 
translated into Bulgarian the 2003 book which emerged from the 
11 th World Congress of Comparative Education Societies held in 
Korea. That book, of which I was the editor, was entitled 
Comparative Education: Continuing Traditions, New Challenges, 
and New Paradigms. Bulgarian was the first of eight languages into 
which the book was translated. 

On a similar note, I recall that your chapter was among the first to 
be submitted for the book that was in due course entitled Common 
Interests, Uncommon Goals: Histories of the World Council of 
Comparative Education Societies and its Members. 

This Year’s Conference Theme 

This year’s theme, International Perspectives on Education, could not have 
been more appropriate for a forum that, to all intents and purposes, represents the 
hallmark of excellence in South-Eastern Europe. With the international dimension of 
this year’s theme, it is envisaged that this 10 th BCES will continue the tradition of 
facilitating international cooperation and information exchange for the development 
and advancement of comparative education, where the sharing of ideas and 
knowledge inspires, guides and promotes excellence in curricula, teaching and 
research. 

As Alexander W. Wiseman writes in the Introduction to this volume (p. 17): 

International perspectives on education have been characterized 
both by tremendous growth and variety since those first travelers’ 
tales. This ebb and flow of growth and rejuvenation is a natural 
cycle, but one that often causes uncertainty or questioning among 
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educators, scholars and professionals in the field. Debates ensue in 
any field about its future and what is best for it, but the future of 
international perspectives on education is especially contentious 
because it is fraught with disagreement about who has the power or 
authority to make system-wide educational change and how they 
will go about doing it globally, nationally, locally and even in 
individual classrooms and communities. 

The future of international perspectives on education is determined, 
in part, by where international comparative education research 
comes from and what it represents. Emphases in international 
perspectives on education are traditionally on the phenomenon of 
policy borrowing and contextual differences. This suggests that the 
mechanisms for comparison and the professionalization of 
international comparative education study and influence are ripe for 
analysis. International comparative education research and study 
will continue to play a significant role in the development and 
reform of educational systems and schools worldwide. 

BCES Conference Book, Volume 10, 2012 

The volume consists of an introductory chapter by Alexander W. Wiseman and 
65 papers written by 107 authors and grouped into five parts: 

1) Comparative Education & History of Education (14 papers) 

2) Pre-Service and In-Service Teacher Training (7 papers) 

3) Education Policy, Reforms and School Leadership (12 papers) 

4) Higher Education, Lifelong Learning and Social Inclusion (24 papers) 

5) Learning and Teaching Styles (8 papers) 

Special thanks to all authors of papers who contributed to Volume 10. It is 
hoped that this publication will be useful and interesting to a large circle of readers - 
students in education programmes, university and college staff, researchers, experts 
and administrators, school principals, education policy makers. 
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Introduction 


ALEXANDER W. WISEMAN 

A FRAMEWORK FOR UNDERSTANDING INTERNATIONAL 
PERSPECTIVES ON EDUCATION 

Abstract 

International perspectives on education have existed since the first world 
travelers brought stories back from their travels abroad, but the ways these 
perspectives are presented and understood varies as much as the cultures and 
communities themselves. This introduction to international perspectives on 
education provides a framework, which relies on conceptual, comparative, 
problematized and cultural understandings of education, both within and across 
educational systems worldwide. Conceptually, international perspectives on 
education are framed by the dual elements of both globalization and 
contextualization. Within this broad framework, comparative perspectives of 
education worldwide are characterized by assumptions about educational access, 
accountability and achievement. Problematizing international perspectives on 
education requires recognition that many, if not most, perspectives fall along a 
sliding scale from acceptance of to resistance against the mass education model, 
which has become ubiquitous worldwide. Likewise, cultural understandings of 
education from international perspectives address both the culture embedded in local 
and native communities, but also a culture that has become endemic to the 
institution of education itself. This introduction to international perspectives on 
education concludes with a discussion of the possible futures for the international 
comparative study of education, and how topics and trends are both varied in their 
topics, but limited in their scope. 

Introduction 

The role that education plays worldwide is both breathtaking and conflicted. It 
is a tool for the development and emancipation of oppressed peoples and it is a tool 
for their enslavement. Education is a way to individually liberate minds and create 
opportunities for social, economic, and cultural development, and it is a way to 
monopolize opportunity and crush independence. And, not surprisingly, education 
varies between these extremes. This is the dilemma of international perspectives and 
the complexity of education as a global phenomenon. 

Understanding international perspectives on education requires an examination 
of education both across and within systems, cultures, and communities. As a start, 
consider the two quotations below. These quotes from Nelson Mandela and Paulo 
Friere give us two voices both emanating from within specific contexts. Each of 
these quotes comes from a revolutionary thinker and leader. Each of these thinkers 
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was passionate about education and saw both its potential and its pitfalls. And, each 
of these perspectives is in many ways in complete contrast to the other. One presents 
the potential over the pitfalls and the other emphasizes the pitfalls over the potential. 
But, the contrasting visions regarding education from Mandela and Friere also 
demonstrate the struggles that exist in the study and analysis of education from 
international and comparative perspectives. Consider first the promise of education 
described by Mandela (1995, p. 194): 

Education is the great engine of personal development. It is through 
education that the daughter of a peasant can become a doctor, that 
the son of a mineworker can become the head of the mine, that a 
child of farmworkers can become the president of a great nation. It 
is what we make out of what we have, not what we are given, that 
separates one person from another. 

Now consider the pitfalls of education described as cultural invasion by Friere 
(1986, p.150): 

All domination involves invasion — at times physical and overt, at 
times camouflaged, with the invader assuming the role of a helping 
friend. In the last analysis, invasion is a form of economic and 
cultural domination. Invasion may be practiced by a metropolitan 
society upon a dependent society, or it may be implicit in the 
domination of one class over another within the same society. 

In some ways, Mandela’s statement suggests a recognition of the globalized 
nature of education and how to appeal to the benefits of education that result from 
its globally-valued status and ubiquitous presence. Friere’s statement, in contrast, 
highlights the ways that contexts determine the role education plays, and his 
conviction that it will always serve the dominant groups and individuals in every 
society, economy, and nation. In other words, Mandela and Friere provide two ways 
to understand the contribution of globalization and contextualization to international 
perspectives on education. 

Globalization and contextualization are the predominant conceptual frameworks 
for most international perspectives on education because they represent both the 
conflict and the compromise that is inherent in education worldwide. Globalization, 
which is sometimes defined as the internationalization of ideas and institutions, is a 
universal concern at all levels and in all functions of society (Astiz, Wiseman & 
Baker, 2002). Globalization refers to a variety of political, economic, cultural, and 
social changes that transform our world (Spring, 2008). Countries are increasingly 
interconnected by flows of information, trade, money, immigrants, technology, and 
culture. Transnational corporations and political organizations interested in 
education (e.g., the United Nations, World Bank, OECD, and IEA) have grown in 
size and influence, as have the organized social movements that either lobby for or 
oppose them. 

International perspectives on education often point toward globalization as 
either an impetus or as an outcome of educational phenomena (Jones & Coleman, 
2004; Kamens & McNeely, 2010). The balance between globalization and 
contextualization has been debated in the field of comparative and international 
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education since its beginning (Manzon, 2011). Comparativists constantly ask 
whether we are and should be more interested in global trends or in the unique 
situations and experiences that are influenced by global trends and factors (Amove 
& Torres, 1999). And, as a result this question has become fundamental to all or 
most international perspectives on education. 

However, the dual process of contextualization is equally important to 
international perspectives on education (Theisen, 1997). “Education" as an 
institution extends beyond and perhaps even engulfs the formal schooling 
environment. It occurs in private settings, such as homes and families, and other 
public settings such as playgrounds and workplaces. “Education" is also bigger than 
the phenomena of teaching and learning. It includes organizational, psychological, 
sociological, historical, and other phenomena as well (Cummings, 1999). From this 
perspective globalization has a moderated effect on schools and communities 
because there are layers of contextual or environmental influence. In other words, it 
has become impossible (or at least inadvisable) to analyze phenomena at any level 
of school or society without considering how these phenomena are contextualized 
(Crossley & Watson, 2003). 

Context is not something that is limited to only one theoretical perspective or 
research method. Both macro and micro theories, research, and cases help 
researchers and policymakers understand the importance and impact of context on 
education (Ragin, 1989, 2008). Comparativists are particularly interested in 
educational change and the ways that formal education either impacts or is impacted 
by differentiation by race, class, gender, and other characteristics of individuals and 
communities (Manzon, 2011). In particular, they investigate the ways that 
expectations and assumptions both about education and about community are shared 
or commonly experienced in remarkably similar as well as remarkably different 
contexts. 

International perspectives on education largely take the role of comparisons, 
which provide a way to evaluate educational process and product (Baker & 
Wiseman, 2005). These comparisons are of the educational systems, contextualizing 
and penetrating characteristics of society, and specific situations in schools and 
classrooms. International comparisons of education allow for the unique and 
sometimes useful activities of benchmarking and modeling, but they also provide a 
forum for unnecessary criticism as well as inadequate comparability (Epstein, 2008). 
Still, comparison is the language of international perspectives on education, and 
although there are ongoing debates about the “why”, “what”, and "how” of 
international perspectives on education, the importance of comparison remains 
valuable to these perspectives whatever the point of view. 

This introduction to international perspectives on education begins with a 
grounding in the importance of comparison for both international as well as 
specifically-situated analyses of and expositions about education worldwide. This is 
followed by several sections that discuss the contrasting perspectives of 
globalization and contextualization of education worldwide, the discipline-base of 
international comparative education research and study, the emergence of education 
as a global cultural phenomenon, and the future trends and topics that international 
perspectives on education point towards. 
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The Importance of International Comparison 

It is natural to compare (Epstein, 1994). Comparisons are how progress is 
measured, accomplishments are tracked, and conditions are described. Comparison 
is the basic building block of information gathering, decision-making, and 
assessment. Comparison has always been a ubiquitous component of both formal 
and non-formal education (Wiseman, 2010). Comparative methods have been 
famously used by some of the greatest classical thinkers in the world from Socrates 
to today. International comparisons have a long tradition among scholars, 
professionals, and laymen throughout history as well, but the formal science of 
international comparisons of education has a more recent history. Structured and 
systematized educational comparisons began to be institutionalized as part of 
university study and educational policymaking at the beginning of the 20 th century 
(Wiseman & Matherly, 2009). About 100 years later, international comparisons of 
education have become ubiquitous as well. Yet, even with the familiarity and 
constancy of international and comparative education research, data, and 
discussions, there is still significant discussion about what international perspectives 
on education are, what they should be, and where they are going. 

Like much of educational research and study, international perspectives on 
education rely upon the theoretical and methodological base that the social science 
disciplines provide. As a result, many of the formal or systematically-applied 
international perspectives on education tend to have a particular theoretical and 
methodological approach to educational phenomena. Like much of educational 
science and research, international comparative education is founded upon core 
social science disciplines’ theories and methods (Ross, Post & Farrell, 1995). 
Economics, sociology, and political science are some of the most frequently applied 
disciplines to the study of international education phenomena. 

The comparative method is something that has been discussed, but not decided 
upon since the advent of formal and institutionalized international comparisons of 
education. Ragin’s (1989) comparative method for the social sciences template for 
international comparative education, and is worthwhile to consider as one of the few 
attempts to bring comparative research under one methodological umbrella, so to 
speak. Yet, there have been many earlier attempts to systematize international 
perspectives on education. These earlier attempts addressed the importance of 
context where travelers’ tales were told as accounts of the social and educational 
experience in “foreign” lands (Noah & Eckstein, 1969). Consequently, the defining 
characteristics of international perspectives on education are not the disciplinary 
bases for the theoretical and methodological frameworks that are used to study 
education worldwide. Instead, these frameworks provide a base for larger 
discussions of identity, culture, and value as both represented and disseminated by 
education around the world. 

In order to understand what international comparative education is, the value 
and importance of different international perspectives on education needs to be 
identified. North American and European perspectives on international comparative 
education dominate the research and policy discussion, with African, Asian and 
Latin American approaches either aligning with or complementing the traditionally 
Western cultural and economically developed countries’ agendas (Benveniste, 
2002). Out of these predominately Western perspectives, which are modeled and 
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borrowed worldwide, comes an increasingly overt emphasis on comparison. 
Specifically, the most valued international perspectives on education are the result of 
comparison. Educational researchers, policymakers, and even the general public 
have placed increased importance on international comparisons of education for 
understanding, making decisions about and assessing the quality of educational 
systems, schools, teachers and students. 

International comparison has become the main tool and avenue for 
understanding how mass education has expanded worldwide and what it does to 
change both individuals and societies. Formal mass education is increasingly and 
fundamentally how individuals, communities, and nations know who they are. 
International perspectives on education and the comparisons that result are also 
increasingly responsible for defining which knowledge has value and how 
knowledge economies develop. Even though knowledge production and 
dissemination has played an important role in societies and economies throughout 
history, the spread of mass education systems worldwide developed alongside the 
ability for knowledge itself to be the commodity rather than the tool. As a result, a 
framework for understanding international perspectives on education needs to 
recognize and address the role that education plays in the creation of or resistance to 
the development of certain knowledge economies. But, international perspectives on 
education are not limited to knowledge and economic production. The permeable 
nature of education and its importance not only to individuals but also whole 
societies has led to its elevation as a key tool for social development. 

Education has been called a “social vaccine” (Baker, Collins & Leon, 2008), 
which can prevent or cure everything from national economic problems to the 
spread of HIV/AIDS. These extreme expectations often overreach the impact that 
formal schooling can reasonably have, but the impact of school is surprisingly 
strong given the odds against it in some contexts. In fact, the social impact of 
education is in large part determined by context. For example, identifying which 
educational “crisis” factors are shared with other nations around the world, and 
which are unique by context and community is just as important as knowing what 
teachers do and how students learn. Education’s relationship to society determines 
what a “crisis” looks like and how the role of education and educational quality is 
both assessed and communicated to policymakers and public stakeholders. 
Therefore, international perspectives on education increasingly and comparatively 
address the social importance and impact of education worldwide as well as its role 
in knowledge production and economic development. 

As the role and importance of education has spread worldwide, so has a set of 
customs, traditions, rituals and expectations specific to formal schooling. These 
educational expectations and associated activities have been frequently copied, 
coercively assigned and passively evolved to the point where formal mass education 
- what is typically called “school” - has become an institutionalized characteristic of 
almost every community and system worldwide. For better or for worse, institutions 
like mass education have a “taken-for-granted” quality. In other words, they 
typically have stable rules, roles (e.g., student or teacher) or behaviors (e.g., whole 
class instructions) that are universally accepted as “normal” even when they deviate 
from traditional social and cultural norms. The normed expectations that result from 
educational institutionalization and their impact on both the educational process and 
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product is subject to many different interpretations, depending on one’s particular 
ideology and perspective. This taken-for-grantedness also makes education as an 
institution difficult to analyze. But, international perspectives on education must 
identify the effect of core institutions like schooling across systems, cultures and 
communities as well as within those same systems, cultures and communities. 

Globally Shared Expectations 

Why do educational policymakers and the general public in countries around the 
world seem to remain constantly disappointed by their educational systems, but 
eternally hopeful in the promise that education holds? And, how does this 
knowledge transform international perspectives on education? Three key phenomena 
of international perspectives on education are relevant. One is “achievement envy.” 
A second is the “accountability expectation.” And, the third is “access entitlement” 
(Wiseman, 2005). 

Achievement envy is a result of competition, whether it is economic, political, 
or otherwise. The dominant Western educational model includes the expectation that 
individual students, schools and systems compete, and alongside the competition 
expectation is the belief that progress is the result of change. In other words, 
international perspectives on education often address (either directly or indirectly) 
the normative expectation that progress happens when positive change occurs - 
whatever “the positive” is expected to be. In education, progress or positive change 
is measured (for better or for worse) by high levels of academic performance, which 
usually means high grades or high test scores. Students and schools who have high 
levels of performance are believed to have done it because they worked harder for it, 
or they somehow deserve it. In some countries’ educational systems and cultures 
these expectations are based on a fundamental belief in meritocracy, and in others 
competition is a result of collective associations. The 19 th century American 
education reformer, Horace Mann, is an example of the former. Mann called 
education “the great equalizer” because he argued for the potential of each 
individual to prove themselves through a common model of education available to 
all school-aged children. 

The second phenomenon, which is characteristic of international perspectives on 
education, is the accountability expectation, and is an increasingly key part of the 
educational landscape in countries worldwide. In the United States, visible examples 
of the accountability expectation are each president’s educational agenda since 
Reagan’s A Nation at Risk (Commission on Excellence in Education, 1982). Other 
countries’ educational systems have also incorporated formal accountability agendas 
as national or regional policy. Some examples of this include, Germany’s move 
towards common standards and assessments following the release of the PISA 2000 
results and the ensuring “PISA shock” in Germany as well as the technique of 
pairing high and low performing schools into mutually-responsible consortia, which 
in part propelled Shanghai students to the top of the PISA 2009 results (OECD, 
2011). Increasingly, teachers are the focus of systemic educational reform 
worldwide. Much of the push to reform teacher preparation and hold teachers 
accountable for student learning is a result of international educational comparisons. 
Many educational policymakers, and increasingly the public at large in many 
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countries, strongly believe that accountability for students, teachers, schools and the 
whole education system is a key to progress. 

The accountability expectation is the result of some key assumptions about 
education, and schools specifically. Beginning about a hundred years ago, 
educational reformers started to think about schools as organizations much like 
businesses are organizations. As a result, many educational systems have developed 
into systems where academic achievement scores are reconciled against 
international averages or benchmarks to see if the students and teachers made 
progress or not. And, as the product of the dominant Western model, mass education 
worldwide is embedded with an abiding belief in the individual - both in terms of 
educational rights and freedoms, but also in terms of individual responsibilities and 
consequences (United Nations, 1948). 

The first two phenomena, which are expectations for high achievement and 
strict accountability, are bedrock ideals that many strong and productive institutions 
are built on. But, they both are compromised by the third phenomenon 
characterizing international perspectives on education, which is access entitlement. 
In educators’ zeal to make progress and beat the competition, the model for mass 
education worldwide also is embedded with many seemingly democratic 
assumptions. For example, the idea that everybody deserves a chance to be 
“educated” is at the heart of Horace Mann’s idea that education is "the great 
equalizer”. And, most educational systems worldwide reflect these ideals, whether 
purposefully or not. For example, mass education systems in every country are 
characterized to varying degrees by universal enrollment, compulsory attendance 
laws, public funding for education, and a fundamental belief that schools create both 
national and global citizens. 

This third phenomenon about access for all complicates the prior expectations 
about achievement and accountability. How can educational systems keep 
individuals accountable for high performance if each individual in the educational 
system does not have the same preparation or chances as someone else? What if 
students are physically or mentally challenged? What if they are educated in vastly 
different situations? What if students speak a different language at home than the 
formal language of instruction at school? What if they have no desire to attend 
school, but are forced to do so? In other words, the balance between what is often 
called “excellence” (achievement and accountability) and “equity” (access 
entitlement) complicates notions of what an educational system, schools and 
teachers can, should and will do. 

Many nations and multinational organizations invest massive resources into 
educational testing every year, and what usually results are some rankings with 
relatively little analysis of the data, given the extent of data available for analysis. 
This is a key component to understanding international perspectives on education, 
and forwarding the comparative agenda reflected by these international perspectives. 
And, much of the comparative data available for analysis from and by international 
perspectives relates to the context in which education, especially formal schooling, 
occurs. In short, many educational systems have been set up as examples and 
models for other systems to follow, but international perspectives on education 
cannot forget the first rule about international comparative education: education is 
always deeply embedded in society and community. 
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In other words, the problems that exist in the world outside of a school’s walls 
come right into the classroom everyday because teachers and students live in the 
world - they do not exist in an educational vacuum at school. So, if there is school 
violence, then chances are there are triggers that exist in the wider community. If 
teachers are teaching out of field or are less than experts in their fields, then maybe 
they teach in an educational system and broader society that undervalues teacher 
professionalism. In other words, there are many ways that the community and 
context outside of the formal education system, and of schools specifically, is both 
represented by the educational system as well as permeates individual schools. 
Every educational system around the world is a product of its unique social, political 
and economic context - and the individual schools that comprise each system 
respond to that context as much as or more than they shape it. The Finnish system 
provides a relevant example. 

Finnish educators have said repeatedly that two of the keys to their success are 
equity and expertise. Opportunities and expectations in Finnish schools revolve 
around the ideas that all individuals are provided the chance to leam in a community 
that values their ideas and abilities at the same level as others. Educators in Finland 
are highly professionalized and selectively trained (Sahlberg, 2011). The system for 
educating teachers is centralized and standardized - and taken seriously by all both 
inside and outside of the formal education system (Finland Ministry of Education, 
2003). It is also important, however, to remember that Finnish society is unique 
itself in terms of its demographics, resources availability, and educational emphases. 
This provides an example of how international perspectives on education need to 
rely not only on the internationally comparable data that is readily available from 
national education systems and multilateral organizations, but also on the unique 
contextual elements that define communities where schools are located and 
populated. 

Another example of the importance of context to international perspectives on 
education is China. The Chinese students who participated for the first time in the 
Programme for International Student Assessment (PISA) outperformed the rest of 
the world - including Finland (OECD, 2011). But, PISA only tested a sample from 
Shanghai, which is a particularly well-prepared educational community. In addition, 
Chinese educators and students have endured a political and social system that is 
historically built upon test-taking and test-passing in order to be socially, 
economically, and politically mobile - just ask the Chinese men and women who 
took civil service or college entrance examinations to escape the rural farms they 
inhabited during the Cultural Revolution. Some approaches to international 
perspectives on education assume that all comparison leads to policy borrowing, but 
this is an unrealistic assumption (Steiner-Khamsi, 2004). Few educational systems 
are geared towards serving a society where advancement and privilege are all based 
on an individual’s ability to memorize and recite information that conforms with the 
government agenda, even when that is the reality. 

Another example of how the social and political context outside of school 
shapes how great or how small an educational system becomes is the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. Saudi Arabia’s educational system is one of the few in the world that 
is completely single sex (Wiseman, 2008). Saudi boys and girls go to separate 
schools, have separate teachers (who are only male in boys’ schools or female in 
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girls’ schools), and are culturally and often physically separated from non-family 
members of the opposite sex in their lives outside of school as well. For this reason, 
many in the international education community have been concerned about the 
access, opportunity and achievement of girls versus boys in Saudi Arabia. But, the 
evidence suggests that schools may be where Saudi girls have the most advantage. 

Saudi girls enroll in school at equal rates to boys and have teachers and school 
resources that are roughly equal to boys or better (Wiseman, 2008). This is a 
remarkable development given that in the 1970s only a fraction of girls enrolled in 
school compared to boys, and most of the adult population of the country was still 
illiterate. Now literacy rates in Saudi Arabia have skyrocketed compared to the 
1970s. And, even though Saudi Arabian students still perform very poorly compared 
to their regional and international peers on math and science tests, they lead most 
countries in girls’ performance advantages over boys. In other words, girls in Saudi 
Arabia outperform boys a significant amount of the time. Girls also persist longer in 
school than boys, and attend college or university at higher rates than boys. 

By all of the standard measures girls and boys are equal, and girls have even 
managed to take the lead in educational achievement and attainment. But, there is a 
problem. The schools and society at large are still completely gender-segregated 
with all of the attendant difficulties for working, transportation, socialization, and 
both political and economic power (Wiseman, 2007). Some have questioned 
whether or not all of the advances girls have made relative to boys in the Saudi 
educational system are significant, if these advances do not translate well outside of 
schools and into the labor market, the government, or society. This, too, is a 
dilemma for international perspectives on education because the Saudi culture and 
context in many ways seems to conflict with the individual, competition-driven and 
democracy laced charter of mass education systems worldwide. 

These examples show us that there is much more behind the international 
comparison of education than just the numbers. For example, going by achievement 
rankings alone, it could be construed that many educational systems are failing 
school-age children and, as a result, failing the nation (Martens & Niemann, 2010). 
But, achievement rankings alone do not paint an accurate picture of what is 
happening in schools internationally or in specific educational systems. In short, 
international perspectives that focus on only one approach to educational 
comparisons across and within systems are misguided. This does not mean that 
internationally comparative education data should be ignored or that less complex 
methods of comparison are unhelpful. It means that international perspectives on 
education require triangulation of data and resources at a minimum in order to 
validly and reliable represent the reality in educational systems worldwide. 

Part of the problem with educational systems worldwide is that there is too 
much variability within many systems. Too many differences in curriculum 
standards, too much variation in teacher training programs, too much variability in 
school conditions and classroom resources where children learn everyday. There is a 
lot of really useful internationally comparative education data available, which can 
help educational policymakers, educators and reformers try to “fix” what is wrong 
with education in particular systems. There are three areas where the data can help 
individuals and systems “fix” what can be fixed and “improve” upon what is 
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perhaps already working. These three areas are: infrastructure, capacity, and 
sustainability. 

Educational variation often mimics what goes on outside of schools in the wider 
society, but educational policymakers, reformers and educators can still use the 
information from comparative assessments to inform decision-making. In short, the 
infrastructure for education needs to be much more established and stable if 
policymakers and the public are going to hold students and teachers to the highest 
standards of accountability. Next, is the area of capacity. International perspectives 
on education can address the capacity of students for learning, teachers for teaching, 
and how educational capacity can be built and stabilized beyond what currently 
exists. 

Finally, whatever changes are made, whatever solutions are implemented, have 
to be sustained beyond the introductory phase. This means that local communities of 
parents, teachers, and students must “own” their education, and must invest in its 
development and improvement to the point where they take-for-granted the new and 
improved infrastructure and capacity for teaching and learning. 

Problematizing International Perspectives on Education 

Although there are many strengths and positive outcomes of mass education, 
sometimes the best way to learn about something is to look at its weaknesses. At the 
same time that an increasingly homogenous and institutionalized life course 
dominated by the school strengthens individuals by increasing their potential and 
providing them with skills, it also disrupts traditional transmission of culture within 
families. Both families and whole cultures have come to ideologically reject mass 
education, while simultaneously aligning the schooling with the expectations of 
mass education, for a variety of reasons. 

Individual schools as organizations must be understood within their institutional 
environment: the social, cultural and legal expectations that govern what schools can 
and cannot do (Coburn, 2004; Scott & Meyer, 1994). Individual schools have their 
own organizational form and culture, but they still closely follow the expectations 
set by the institution of schooling. The institution defines the legitimate role of 
teachers and students, and provides the criteria used to judge whether teachers and 
students (or principals, counselors and others) have acted according to the 
established norms. 

Cultural conflict is also institutionalized through schooling and education as 
much as it is ameliorated by it. Global models of mass education are culturally 
“adapted” in some degree in each nation they are found (Anderson-Levitt, 2003). 
This leads to internal inconsistencies in many systems. On the one hand, in many 
countries the public wants their schools to be free and open to all; so much so that 
schooling is compulsory until individuals are teenagers in many systems. On the 
other hand, countries’ leaders and public representatives often express a (perhaps 
political) desire to have the best education system in the world, or at least feel that 
schools are both pushing and preparing students to perform at the highest levels 
possible in academic, labor market, and civic responsibility arenas. Yet, 
participation (i.e., equity) and performance (i.e., excellence) are instead at odds 
many times - as has already been discussed. 
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Another conflict arises in many educational systems’ approaches to the 
professional-staffing of schools. In many countries like Japan, teachers are looked to 
as education professionals and experts in their field. Local school boards and parents 
would not consider themselves capable of evaluating teacher credentials, just as 
local city councils do not decide whether or not a doctor is qualified to practice 
medicine. However, even though there are special schools and colleges dedicated to 
specialized knowledge about curriculum and teaching, as well as a host of state 
requirements for certification, many parents and community members feel that they 
can judge what a quality teacher is. Hence, some systems have adopted alternative 
routes that give local districts considerable leeway in whom they hire as educators. 

There are many other facets of schooling that encode conflict about educational 
ideals that have accrued over time. The institution of schooling, from its start, has 
been affected by the dominant cultural debates of the day. To understand 
international perspectives on education requires looking back at what ideas and 
conflicts were institutionalized early on in the system. Early leaders in many 
countries’ politics and education proposed radical changes in the way society was 
structured and the way individuals were politically incorporated as citizens. Yet, 
these changes are rarely quick because another hallmark of institutional change is 
isomorphism (i.e., gradual or incremental change). In fact, it took nearly 200 years 
(until the 1960s) for mass education to become fully institutionalized around the 
world. For example, after reaching a critical mass sometime in the 1830s, it took 
over one hundred years (1950) for U.S. enrollment rates alone to reach the 
“universal” level (at or above 90%) (Snyder, 1993). 

Mass education was originally introduced to control, not empower. For 
example, the early European systems of mass education were organized and enacted 
by Kings, Emperors or other autocratic rulers who wanted a more loyal, productive 
and well-trained citizenry. It was not until much later that the notion of citizens’ 
rights (what is now called human rights) came to be so strongly emphasized. For 
example, Boli-Bennett and Meyer (1978) found that after 1870, national 
constitutions tended to contain explicit reference to the “child.” Later national 
constitutions also tended to spell out the state’s role in providing education to 
children. For example, does every child have the right to an education? Does every 
child have the responsibility to attend school? Or, put another way, does the state 
have the right to make children go to school? Nations that adopted their 
constitutions after putting a system of mass education in place tend to explicitly 
protect the rights of the child. This sequence of events can have important 
implications. 

A national constitution can create a system of compulsory education by making 
it the duty of students to attend school, or the duty of the state to provide free 
education to all students. For example, when Japanese society emerged from self- 
imposed isolation in 1869, the nation of Japan started out with a constitution that 
explicitly gave the state the right to compel citizens to be educated and made it the 
duty of all citizens to go to school in order to become better citizens. Over time, the 
Japanese Imperial Rescript on Education came to be venerated as religious dogma. 
Students were required to bow their heads before a picture of the emperor at school 
each morning while the principal read the rescript (Rohlen & LeTendre, 1996). 
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After defeating Japan in World War II, the American Occupying Forces 
oversaw the re-writing of the Japanese Constitution, where education was defined as 
a right of the individual instead of a requirement of the state (Beauchamp, 1985). 
But, there are still societies and nations where mass education is still used as an 
overt tool for political dominance. For example, the North Korean school system 
continues to function in this way - subjugating the individual to the state (Hoare, 
2003). 

In the long run, mass education has generally proven to be a tool for democracy. 
The danger in creating a mass system of education designed specifically to 
indoctrinate is that in order to accomplish its ends, the system must empower 
individual students to some degree, which is the very thing an oppressive system 
does not want to do. By achieving universal literacy, the state creates a population 
that can read its propaganda, but also a population that can read the smuggled-in 
books and texts that speak of revolutionary ideas like “freedom.” Oppressive state 
education systems like those of North Korea or Pre-war Japan are precarious 
(Camoy & Levin, 1985). For a time, perhaps many decades, they can suppress 
individual freedoms. But these same systems create tremendous forces that shift 
over time to become strong forces for system-wide change — slowly but surely. 

Mass education is also linked with increased awareness of individual rights and 
is often the institution that contributes to expanding those human rights. In 1948 the 
United Nations adopted and proclaimed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Article 26 of this declaration outlines a general plan for national education systems 
around the world. In brief, it says that education should be available to everyone 
because it is a basic human right. Article 26 also emphasizes the importance of 
primary education, in particular, noting that it should be free and compulsory. It 
asserts that higher education (historically a bastion of elite, white, Western, male 
privilege) should be accessible to all based on merit. Article 26 finally says, 
“Education shall be directed to the full development of the human personality and to 
the strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms” (United 
Nations, 1948). While not specifically binding to nations around the world, this 
declaration of education as a human right has served as a fundamental model and 
has shaped the development of national education systems in a profound way since 
its inception. 

In more recent years, the United Nations (1989) adopted a Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. Article 28 of this convention specifically calls on nations to 
provide for the education of all children, to increase access to school and to help 
prevent dropouts. This document is further evidence that at a world level, both the 
rights of the child and the idea of mass education have become deeply 
institutionalized. International perspectives on education must recognize that mass 
education has become firmly established in Western developed nations like the U.S., 
Canada and those in Europe, and has expanded rapidly even in the poorest, least 
developed nations. While significant exceptions can still be found, global culture 
now recognizes the essential necessity of education for the well-being of citizens 
everywhere. In other words, the worldwide expansion of mass education has led to a 
global culture of education, where schooling is both a normative expectation and 
key identity and life course component for individuals and societies worldwide. 
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However, there are those — philosophers like Ivan lllich (1983) or Paulo Freire 
(1986) — who have gained notoriety in part for their attack of mass education 
systems. In fact, there are many different groups and individuals who are highly 
critical of mass education, in general. While much good is done under the aegis of 
mass education, lllich and Friere point out that there are negative consequences of 
the institutionalization of education — largely because of its taken-for-grantedness. 
As a result, they argue that mass education is unjustified state control of individuals. 
They say that when it is compulsory, mass education is optimistically defined as the 
right of the state to create better citizens, but is instead likely to be used by rulers to 
indoctrinate children and control society. 

Around the world, mass education has spread powerful values about the 
inherent worth of children, learning, and education. Over time, formal education has 
gone from being the preserve of the rich and pampered to the birthright of every 
citizen. Perhaps because many people at the beginning of the 21 st century still 
remember racially segregated schools, many see progress towards equality of 
education as slow and halting. Yet, within the last one hundred years there has been 
a global change in which almost every formal barrier to education based on race, 
religion or ethnicity has been removed or attacked. 

For example, a racist system of “Bantu” education designed specifically to 
suppress black South Africans prevailed until nearly the end of the 20th century, but 
has now been replaced with the right of all children to attend any school they wish, 
even though this is not often practically feasible, yet. Many gender disparities in 
education are rapidly disappearing, too, and in some nations girls outperform boys 
in educational achievement, even when boys are culturally and historically 
advantaged (Wiseman, 2007). Yet, we do not live in a contented world. One major 
reason for this is that educational progress is clearly linked with economic 
prosperity. In the poorest nations in the world, the attainment of universal education 
is still just a goal, and those denied or unable to participate are usually poor, racial 
and ethnic minority, girls and women (Lewis & Lockheed, 2007). 

Debating World Education Culture 

How ideas about education and schooling itself spread worldwide (even in the 
most remote and culturally unique communities) is often the subject of heated 
debate among policymakers and researchers in the field of comparative and 
international education. There are accusations of cultural imperialism as well as 
assumptions that local cultures and communities are being systematically corrupted 
by dominant social, political and economic agendas. However, the growing 
availability and importance of information and communication technology 
worldwide have brought shared ideas, knowledge and expectations about education 
to areas of the world that were once distant (either geographically, politically or 
culturally) from the rest of the world. International perspectives on education come 
from different vantage points such as the disciplinary bases or cultural contexts 
discussed above, but they will often be characterized by a shared set of assumptions 
about what formal mass education is, and ideally should be. 

Common models of education exist around the world in spite of the remarkable 
differences in culture and community. Many explanations are possible, but this 
phenomenon has become one of the core topics in international comparative 
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education research and study. Some have made a persuasive case that individuals 
“imagine” themselves as part of a community, even though they may not have 
personally met or directly communicated with any of the other members of that 
community (Anderson, 1996). Education and schooling potentially play a significant 
role in the development of imagined communities. Y et, there is still much to debate 
regarding world education culture. While many contexts and environments seem 
especially receptive to imagined communities, others may resist shared expectations 
about schooling and education. Yet, even in resistance, there is still a tacit 
acknowledgment that the shared expectations about education exist. 

To this end, much discussion exists about why national educational systems 
adopt or “borrow” policies and methods from other - often remarkably different - 
educational systems. Policy borrowing even takes place when institutionalized 
educational models are otherwise resisted. Models and uses of schools worldwide 
are in all instances shaped by political agendas, economic conditions and the ability 
of local communities to both adopt and resist external forces and internal pressures. 
Dominant political and economic organizations and influences impact less dominant 
communities or educational groups. The emphasis is on the ways that power 
(political and economic, in particular) contextualizes educational change. However, 
there is other evidence suggesting that shifts in educational systems are more 
complex than mere power differentials. While normative shifts are difficult to 
investigate, they provide an interesting foil for the arguments that power and 
dominance are the only or main influences affecting the way that education develops 
and changes worldwide. 

Of the three institutions (schools, family and the nation), only the family is an 
ancient one. Schools and nations have histories that are only a few hundred years 
old. For example, Italy and China as countries and cultures have histories that span 
thousands of years, but they have only been nations since 1861 and 1949 
respectively. With the sole exception of the family (Kingston, Hubbard, Lapp, 
Schroeder & Wilson, 2003), schools are the major socializing institution in societies 
around the world. This means, that more than the church, clan, or other group, 
schools govern the lives of children and adolescents, and mold their behavior and 
outlook. 

Although many empires (like Tang China or Tokugawa Japan) had systems of 
education long before the modern nation came into existence, these educational 
systems were restricted to social elites or served only portions of the population 
(Shibata, 2004). The roots of national mass education systems go back to Europe in 
the late 1700s, and lie in the desire to socialize people as citizens of a particular 
nation. The Danish king tried to set up a system of schools as early as 1721, but the 
Prussian emperor was even more successful in establishing mass education when he 
issued a universal compulsory education law in 1774. 

As the Prussian empire conquered and spread across Europe, the Prussians 
found that one of the best ways to incorporate people into the Prussian state was 
through education. Many countries became part of this larger, international trend in 
which nations - primarily in Northern Europe and North America - began to 
develop universal, compulsory education or mass education (Ramirez & Boli, 1987). 
In fact, Horace Mann established the common school movement in the U.S. partly 
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as a result of his visit to Prussia and the ideas about schooling that he brought back 
to the U.S. with him. 

During his visit to Prussia, Mann saw an educational system that was state- 
financed (i.e., “free”), state-centered universal compulsory education, which had at 
its aim instilling loyalty and obedience through a military model of school (think 
about the model of desks in rows, facing forward, and the leader standing in front 
giving orders). But Mann had more progressive ideas for the implementation of this 
model of schooling. He saw education as the “great equalizer” that would level the 
economic playing field, instill moral order, and provide a new future for his state 
and nation. Of course, to do this every school age individual has to attend school. 
Thus was born the concept of universal, compulsory education. 

Not only did mass education make nations possible, it also made our modern 
economy a global reality. Parents can no longer transfer their craft or guild or status 
to children as they could in the past. Without success in school, only the rare 
individual can achieve wealth and status in most countries’ economic and social 
systems. Except for the ultra-wealthy, few parents can secure lifetime employment 
for their children. Even wealthy families often spend enormous amounts of money 
buying extra tutoring and private education (Baker, Akiba, LeTendre & Wiseman, 
2001; Stevenson & Baker, 1992). Among professional and middle class parents, 
pumping time and effort into their child’s education is synonymous with good 
parenting (Baker & Stevenson, 1986; Oswald, Baker & Stevenson, 1988). 

As a result, over the course of time, schooling has expanded to take up more and 
more of the early life course - a term used to describe the standard phases of life 
(Pallas, 1993). For example, kindergarten is now the legitimate start of schooling, 
and pre-school has rapidly expanded for a variety of reasons to enroll a majority of 
children, especially in developed. Western countries (Dickens, Sawhill & Tebbs, 
2006). If indeed schooling is such an integral part of each individual’s life course, 
then to a great extent individuals’ futures, and senses of self, are determined by the 
educational system. 

Within the modern global system, countries have the right to organize schools to 
socialize children (Evertson & Weinstein, 2006; Meyer, 1970), and the 
responsibility for the socialization of children has been increasingly shifted to 
schools more than families in countries and societies around the world (Pallas, 
1993). Schools exert tremendous power, so much so that even in infancy, many 
families actively prepare their children for “going to school” and look toward school 
as the place for socialization rather than the family itself (Parlakian, 2003). 

This shift in power, from the family to the school, has had enormous 
repercussions for the way society is organized and functions (Coleman, 1987). 
Overall, it has allowed the development of more egalitarian and meritocratic 
societies (though obviously ones which still have inequality) where individuals are 
often formally judged and become socially and economically mobile as a result of 
demonstrated academic achievement more than by family connections, gender, race, 
and socioeconomic status (Rubinson, 1986; Shu, 2004). It has created universal 
expectations for social norms and beliefs, which provides children with a window 
into a much larger set of ideas than most families can provide (Boli & Ramirez, 
1986). 
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At the same time, this shift has meant that it is harder for families to remain 
together as a unit. Driven by employment that is largely dependent on educational 
success, Americans in particular are mobile. Strong family bonds have weakened, 
and family or kin rituals are replaced with grade promotions and graduations 
(Kamens, 1977). And, more seriously, children and adolescents are frequently 
"infantilized.” This means they are considered too immature to take on the social 
roles that their counterparts in traditional cultures may. These roles range from 
independently caring for siblings and themselves to working outside of the home 
(Arnett, 2000; Erikson, 1968). 

In spite of the complaints, the institutionalization of mass education has 
benefited individuals worldwide. The stark portrait of children raised in countries 
where mass education has not been institutionalized stands as powerful correctives 
to the idealistic philosophers of “deschooling'’ (Lewis & Lockheed, 2007). 
However, the real negative effects of schooling in totalitarian dictatorships or under 
racist regimes cannot be denied. Mass education is an exceptionally powerful 
institution, and such power provides the opportunity for a variety of social uses, both 
negative and positive. 

Some critics are eager to point out that our highly regulated, extended period of 
age-based education has many negative consequences. In earlier times, teachers 
often organized classrooms or learning groups based on the student’s ability, friends 
and kin. For example, a little girl who could read very well might be placed in a 
group of older students where she had an older sister or cousin. In this way, the child 
could maximize her potential, while having a “safe” person to moderate the age 
disparity. This kind of grouping and arrangements came in myriad forms, and are 
still practiced in alternative schools. But, in the highly institutionalized (i.e., legally 
and culturally determined) school, there is no room for such arrangements. 

It is also common to criticize schooling for transmitting a culturally-dominant. 
Western, “middle class” sense of self. This sense of self is important in providing 
the continuity necessary in a rapidly changing and ever more fast-paced global 
society (Pallas, 1993). The sense of self is a crucial element of modern (or post- 
modern) societies. But, what about students who have a different sense of self? This 
might be a child who is a “late bloomer” - developmental^ on the left side of the 
bell curve - a black South African student in a predominantly white South African 
school, or a French Muslim child in a class of largely secular, non-religious peers. 
Mass education provides a base for students’ identity and a foundation for their 
future social, political and economic participation, regardless of how they and their 
families see the issues (Ramirez & Meyer, 1980). Here, the school can come into 
immediate and direct conflict with family (and even community) efforts to preserve 
a way of life. 

While it is true that in some ways, schools transmit social norms based on racial 
and ethnic majority, middle class values, they also transmit tremendous skill and 
opportunities for individuals to shape their own life course. The standardization and 
mass provision of schooling transformed society and led to vibrant democracies 
peopled with literate citizens. Old social orders - nobles and peasants - have largely 
faded away. The rise and expansion of universal education has not made a global 
utopia, but it has profoundly transformed global culture by making the individual 
(not the race, clan, religion, country or sect) the unit by which we measure 
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humanity. The very concepts of “human rights,” “human capital development,” 
“citizenry,” and so forth arise from an understanding that each human being has an 
untapped potential - a potential that can only be accessed by education. These 
beliefs have swept around the world at a speed that is remarkable in the history of 
human cultural change. 

Future of International Perspectives on Education 

International perspectives on education have been characterized both by 
tremendous growth and variety since those first travelers’ tales. This ebb and flow of 
growth and rejuvenation is a natural cycle, but one that often causes uncertainty or 
questioning among educators, scholars and professionals in the field. Debates ensue 
in any field about its future and what is best for it, but the future of international 
perspectives on education is especially contentious because it is fraught with 
disagreement about who has the power or authority to make system-wide 
educational change and how they will go about doing it globally, nationally, locally 
and even in individual classrooms and communities. 

The future of international perspectives on education is determined, in part, by 
where international comparative education research comes from and what it 
represents. Emphases in international perspectives on education are traditionally on 
the phenomenon of policy borrowing and contextual differences. This suggests that 
the mechanisms for comparison and the professionalization of international 
comparative education study and influence are ripe for analysis. International 
comparative education research and study will continue to play a significant role in 
the development and reform of educational systems and schools worldwide. 

Given the spread of mass education and the enormous technological advances it 
has made possible, the possibility exists to offer highly individualized education via 
the Internet and other forms of technology to most students. Y et, in public schools 
children typically all sit down in front of a teacher in a way that would not be out of 
place in schools of the late 1800s. In other words, individualized instruction is not 
often implemented in mass education systems, even when the means for 
implementing it are available. Take the average second grade as an example. 
Chances are at that at least one student in the class can read at a fifth grade level, 
and at least one student is still reading at a kindergarten level. If the range of topics 
is expanded, even more variation will occur. Why is there such wide variety in the 
same classroom? Despite considerable advancements in the field of developmental 
psychology, K-12 school systems are still organized on the basis of biological age - 
a strategy designed nearly 100 years ago - not by ability or learning style. Why has 
change been so difficult to bring about in this case? 

The answer lies in the institution of mass education itself. It seems that the 
institution that changed the world (schooling) is very hard itself to change. 
Institutions, once established, are change-resistance (Jepperson, 1991; Meyer & 
Jepperson, 2000). The process of de-institutionalization takes decades and requires 
large scale social mobilization and change in fundamental belief patterns among 
huge segments of society. Education, as an institution, now permeates so much of 
life that expectant parents in much of North America, Europe and East Asia plan 
developmentally appropriate activities for their infants from the moment of birth 
(Parlakian, 2003). These patterns illustrate that the family itself has incorporated the 
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basic routines of schooling: explicit curriculum, strict attention to age-based 
developmental norms, active instruction and the core idea that every human child 
can learn. From the moment of birth, most people inhabit a social world where the 
institutional norms of mass education prevail. 

The future of mass education is not clear, but despite deschooling movements or 
the rapid advance of technology, there is no sign that the physical place called 
“school” will disappear. Rather, in nations without educational systems, systems 
will eventually be organized. In the developed world, schooling will continue to be 
organized up and down the life course. 

For instance, preschool attendance has skyrocketed and more than 50% of high 
school students attend some form of tertiary education (Rosenthal, Rathbun & West, 
2005). While school itself may become more varied (gifted programs, distance 
learning, homeschooling) the most basic patterns are unlikely to change. There may 
be more diversity and innovation, but not the kind of heterogeneity common in the 
late 1700s. Schools, for the foreseeable future, are here to stay. And, while they are 
often resistant to change, people can and have changed them. At the heart of every 
society is a school system, and global society is no exception. 
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CHARL WOLHUTER 

ALSO A DOOR TO THE INSIDE OF A NEW HOUSE — 

YET ANOTHER USE FOR COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 

Abstract 

The author has been involved in cross-national research regarding the 
motivations of students for studying Comparative Education. A wide variety of 
motivations were identified, depending on national context. This paper begins by 
summarizing those findings. On a recent bout as guest professor teaching 
Comparative Education at a Canadian university, yet another interesting 
employment of Comparative Education was discovered, namely that of introducing 
international students (from an extra-Western context) to Western education and its 
philosophical superstructure and the exigencies of studying at a Western university; 
thus preparing these students for studying at a North American university. This 
paper reports on that experience. 

Research on the use of Comparative Education 

Comparative Education has been typified as an “eclectic/diverse field with 
adjustable borders and contours which are difficult to demarcate” (Epstein & Caroll, 
2005: 62), and as a constantly broadening field (Wolhuter, 2008: 340) — crossing 
new borders, entering new frontiers and opening new vistas. One of the question 
with which theoreticians of the field occupies themselves is with the significance or 
utility of the field (cf. King, 1965; Larsen, ed., 2010; Manzon, 2011: 174-177; 
Wolhuter, 2011: 36-48). To be meaningful as taught to students, this question needs 
to be constantly addressed, especially from the view or experience of students. 
Therefore, under the aegis of the thematic session of the teaching of Comparative 
Education (later superseded by the thematic session of Comparative Education as 
university discipline, as this thematic session is currently known) in the International 
Conference of Comparative Education and Teacher Training, the comparative study 
of the meaning and relevance of Comparative Education for students in various 
national settings developed as a central research project. 

A comparative project involving nine countries on five continents, culminating 
in an article published in the journal Educational Research (Wolhuter et al, 2011) 
identified a host of diverse reasons as to why students in various national contexts 
would want to study Comparative Education, depicting a picture of a dynamic, 
pliable, ever-rejuvenating field. 
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In the case of the United States of America, the dominant motive for enrolling 
in Comparative Education courses are related to international understanding within 
the context of education as part of international aid. The hierarchy of expectations of 
the American students might be understood against the background of these 
students’ experience and career plans in international aid. American student 
expectations may also result from the amount of foreign aid (and education as part 
thereof) that the United States of America has been engaged in the past half century, 
ever since the advent of independence of large parts of the Third World, The Cold 
War, and the Truman Doctrine. In the case of Ireland the most important motivation 
was to help students to find a job to teach abroad. The Irish student teachers were 
mainly in there early twenties and intended to teach abroad at some stage of their 
career. They also indicated that they hoped it would develop their capacities to teach 
in the newly developing multi-cultural classrooms in Ireland and to also develop 
their general teaching strategies. The Greek and South African students looked to 
Comparative Education to illuminate and to guide the domestic education reform 
project. Both Greece and South Africa has recently become the scene of 
fundamental societal reconstruction, of which education is not only an integral part, 
but in which education had been assigned a pivotal instrumental role to bring about. 
Bulgarian students’ expectations, on the other hand, seem to resolve around gaining 
of fuller knowledge and insight of their own education system. While undergoing 
societal and educational transformation as South Africa, Bulgaria as a fully fledged 
member of the erstwhile Eastern Block, never suffered from academic isolation as 
South Africa did during the years of the international academic boycott. But the 
existence of an intransparent government and political-bureaucratic machinery up to 
1990 might have created a yearning to know and to understand their education 
system better. In contrast to South Africa, Tanzania has long since passed through 
the post-independence educational and societal reconstruction of the 1960s - a 
project that bore limited success, and whatever educational reform is currently 
taking place, takes place within the prescribed fixed parameters of the World Bank 
Structural Adjustment Programme (which Tanzania had little option but to sign) and 
the neo-liberal global economic revolution. Tanzanian students therefore have a 
somewhat more detached (from everyday practice), purely intellectual expectation 
from Comparative Education courses. Oman has recently commenced to develop a 
mass education system, therefore Omani students, as their South African and Greek 
counterparts are interested in the value of Comparative Education to illuminate and 
to guide domestic educational reform. A unique expectation which transpired among 
the responses of the Omani students, is that, in a country with one public university, 
and 5097 students studying abroad (total tertiary enrolment 68154), Comparative 
Education will be seen a means to obtain knowledge of foreign education systems, 
which will facilitate students to proceed to further (post-graduate) studies abroad. 
Similarly, among the Thai post-graduate cohort, an interesting expectation was what 
would assist them in finding an appropriate research design for their theses. Cuban 
students viewed Comparative Education as a way to gain a fuller understanding of 
various countries’ societies and cultures. Cuban students’ expectations could have 
been shaped by their country’s history of using education to create a new society and 
culture since 1961 ( cf. Amove, 1982). They view Comparative Education as 
revealing how their own as well as other societies and cultures were shaped by 
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education, and how education contributes to the accomplishment of societal goals, 
such as societal justice. 

The author, who coordinated the above research project, thought that the range 
of motivations and uses of Comparative Education which emanated from the 
research exhausted all the possibilities of the uses of the field. Being visiting 
professor at Brock University, Canada, for the winter semester (January- April) 
2012, however, brought yet another relevance of Comparative Education to the fore. 
The author lectured the course: EDUC 5P21: Comparative Education and 
International Education. This course is limited to international students. Students 
mainly from Mainland China, but also some from elsewhere in Eastern Asia, South 
Asia, the Middle East and Africa study this course as a compulsory part of their 
Masters in Education in Educational Leadership Programme. The entire course 
EDUC IP521 is built around Western and Chinese ways of thought, of knowledge 
acquisition and the Western and Chinese views on knowledge. In this regard the 
course is reminiscent of a precedent in Comparative Education, namely Joseph 
Lauwerys’ plea for a philosophical approach to Comparative Education, set out in 
his article of 1959 (Lauwerys, 1959). The two textbooks of the EDUC 5P21 course 
are: 

1. R.E.Nisbett. 2003. The Geography of Thought: How Asians and 

Westerners think differently ...and why. New York: The Free Press. 

2. S.B. Merriam. 2007. Non-Western Perspectives on Learning and Knowing. 

Malabar, FI.: Krieger Publishing Company. 

Other courses in the students’ programme are: Foundations of Education, 
Organisation Theory, Research Methodology, School Observation (practicum) and 
Change Theory. It is obvious that this course in Comparative and International 
Education serves as an induction for students into Western education, learning styles 
and epistemology valued in the West, and the exigencies and the philosophical 
underpinning of Western education. It is clear that the cultural and educational 
background of these students (Confucian and Maoist, albeit a somewhat 
modernized/modified form thereof) ill-prepare these students for study at a North 
American university, and Comparative Education serves as the bridging course. 
Nisbett (2003) makes a well substantiated case that Western and East Asian cultures 
differ in their metaphysics, or fundamental beliefs in the nature of the world. 
Whereas Westerns tend to see change in a linear way, Asians, influenced by the Tao, 
tend to have an eternal cyclic view of change. Aristotle and Confucius presented 
two different systems of thought, which laid the basis for respectively the Western 
and the East Asian conceptualization of the world. For example, whereas Westerners 
views of the world and their thought processes are heavily influenced by the search 
for individual identity (essentialism) of objects in the world and approach the world 
in an analytical mode of thought, East Asians tend to view the world more 
holistically, placing emphasis on relationships rather than individual identity. 
Second, their characteristic thought patterns differ, influenced by their respective 
metaphysical beliefs. Then people use the cognitive tolls to make sense, to attach 
meaning in the world in which they live in. All these are interrelated with people’s 
attitudes and beliefs, values and preferences. Some of the many other differences 
between Western and Eastern ways of perceiving the world, as highlighted by 
Nisbett (2003) include: 
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- Patterns of attention and perception, with Westerners attending more to objects 
and Easterners attending more likely to detect relationships among events than 
Westerners. 

- Beliefs about the controllability of the environment, with Westerners believing 
in controllability more than Easterners. 

- Preferred patterns of explanation for events, with Westerners focusing on 
objects and Easterners more likely to emphasise relationships. 

- Habits of organizing the world, with Westerners preferring categories and 
Easterners being more likely to emphasise relationships. 

- Application of dialectical approaches, with Easterners being more inclined to 
seek the Middle Way when confronted with apparent contradictions and Westerners 
- under the influence of Aristotlean logic - being more inclined to insist on the 
correctness of one belief vs. another. 

- Debate is almost unknown in Eastern Asia. Negotiation and conflict resolution 
have different characters in the harmony striving East than in Western Europe. 

- For East Asians the world is an interdependent world in which the self is part 
of a larger whole; Westerners live in a world in which the self is a unitary free agent. 

All these have implications with the way people learn (Merriam, 2007: 183) and 
how they approach an education situation. The Confucian and Mao (or then 
modernized Mao) cultural background taught East Asians the message that 
education is teacher centred ( cf Merriam, 2007: 185), in vivid contrast to the 
contemporary Western idea of education as student centred. The Confucian and 
Maoist idea of education being knowledge handed down by the teacher to be 
absorbed by the student, the latter not suppose to critically question such sanctified 
handed down knowledge, is the opposite of the value placed by contemporary 
Western education upon independent and critical thinking. Merely regurgitating 
what appears in the literature is condemned in the West as plagiarism. Memorisation 
plays a much larger and more valued role in Eastern Asian education than in the 
West (although a number of scholars, such as Biggs, 1996, has cautioned against the 
distortedly naive representation of this phenomenon, ie this aspect of East Asian 
learning, in Western scholarly literature). Nisbett (2003: 74-75) writes: “It is not 
uncommon for American professors to be impressed by their hard-working, highly 
selected Asian students and then be disappointed by their first major paper - because 
of their lack of mastery of the rhetoric common in the professor’s field.’’ 

The course EDUC5P21 at Brock University culminates in 

1. the following mid-term assignment: 

Students will work in groups of two and have an informal interview 
/conversation with one male, and one female student at Brock University who 
has been educated in Canada. The purpose of this assignment is for students to 
synthesis the theoretical concepts they are learning in class through an 
experiential learning exercise. This assignment should be 5 pages long. 

2. the following final assignment 

For this assignment students will write an 8 page paper on the following topic: 

Both author of one of your textbooks (Nisbett in the final chapter of his book) 
and editor of the other textbook (Merriam in her first chapter) express the wish 
that in future there will be a synthesis of mentalities, of ways of knowing; 
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enriching for both individual and for society. Imagine you have been appointed 
principal of a school, steeped in the Western rational tradition, but with an 
increasingly global student corps. You wish to imbue the school with other 
perspectives of learning and knowing. How would you go about doing that, i.e. 
how would you motivate your desire to parents, teachers and school governing 
bodies; and how would you change the ethos, institutional culture and curricula 
of the school? 

It has been stated that one of the aims of Comparative Education is to serve the 
purposes of multicultural education, or intercultural education. Recommendably so, 
although usually what is meant is that Comparative Education will sensitize teachers 
to the needs, experience and culture of children from cultural descent other than that 
of the teacher (e.g, Planel, 2008). However the meteroric rise of the international 
student body, in times of globalization, of the European Union (and ERASMUS and 
ERASMUS Mundus) places this exercise of Brock University and the relevance of 
Comparative Education in an entirely new light. The number of international 
students worldwide has increased from two million in 2000 to 3.3 million in 2009 
(UNESCO, 2011), while one projection places the number on 7.2 million by 2025 
(Altbach et ah, 2009: 25). Furthermore with the increasingly mobile world 
population (in 2000 175 million people in the world, or one out of every 35, were 
international migrants — up from 7.9 million in 1960), the potential for 
Comparative Education with respect to international primary and secondary school 
students is ever-increasing. Here a new vista is opening for Comparative Education 
and its value in teacher education and graduate Education programmes. 
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NIKOLAY POPOV 

STRUCTURES OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS WORLDWIDE: 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY 

Abstract 

In the past 20 years I have been examining the structures of school systems 
worldwide. This ongoing research has been enriched by the findings obtained from 
the lecture course on Comparative Education I have been delivering to students in 
the Bachelor and Master’s Education Programs at Sofia University, Bulgaria. 

This paper presents some results of my comparative study on the structures of 
national school systems. The paper starts with an introduction to the reasons for 
concentrating on the structures of school systems, and then describes the study 
details, shows the main structural models and concrete structures and countries 
where each structure is used, and finally proposes to develop a world comparative 
structural research approach. 

Introduction 

The study focuses on the structures of school systems because of the following 
four reasons: 

Firstly, the structure is the central aspect of each national school system. It is the 
foundation on which the school system is built. The structure defines some of the 
most important school characteristics, like school entrance age, compulsory 
education, duration of different school levels, system subordination and internal 
correlations. Curricula, syllabi, and even textbook contents depend on the structure. 

Secondly, the structure is the most conservative aspect. Structural reforms are 
rarely done, and when they do happen, policy makers usually act after long debates, 
considerations and experiments have been undertaken. The structure depends much 
more on national traditions than on other circumstances. After all, the school 
structures remain much more traditional than other school aspects as education 
goals, finance mechanisms, curricula, textbooks, standards, teaching innovations, 
etc. This notwithstanding, it can be said that the past 20 years have seen reforms of 
school structures in many countries, mostly in East and Central Europe, and Eurasia, 
but also in some countries in West Europe, Latin America and sub-Saharan Africa. 

Thirdly, the structure is visible, easy to understand by students, and, this is a 
very important moment from both a comparativist’ s and teaching point of view: the 
structures are fruitful for comparative analyses and generalizations, and for 
developing students’ comparative thinking as well. 

Fourthly, there have been very active discussions on the need for structural 
reforms in the Bulgarian school system in the past six years or so. In 2006, a 
strategy program entitled National Program for Development of School and 
Preschool Education (2006-2015) was adopted by Parliament of Bulgaria. In 2011, 
the Ministry of Education, Youth and Science of Bulgaria launched a project of a 
new National Education Act. Reforming the structure of the school system is one of 
the main points of both documents. No structural reform has been done so far, but it 
is obvious that such a reform will start soon. Everything is best understood in 
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comparative perspective and, in this light, a comparative study on the structures of 
school systems worldwide would be of benefit to policy makers, student teachers, 
practitioners, researchers, and to everybody who is interested in schooling in other 
countries. 

Description of the Study 

Research Aims 

The general aim of the study is to permanently examine the components of the 
current structures of national school systems worldwide. 

The specific aims, through which the general aim is actualized, are to: 
describe the structures of school systems worldwide; 
analyze the national structural characteristics; 
explain the factors that determine the structures; 
compare the structures; 

show the common features, similarities, and differences; 
group the structures into main structural models; and 

predict the future structural development in national, regional and global 
perspective. 

Teaching Utilization 

The study results are incorporated into the training process (lecture course, 
group seminars, exam preparation) of Comparative Education. The study aims at 
assisting students to: 

widen their knowledge on school structures worldwide; 
develop their comparative structural thinking; 
improve their possibilities to compare comparisons; 
better understand the essence of the school structure; and 
learn how to make qualitative analyses using quantitative data. 

Methods 

The following research methods are used: data collection, description, national 
education policy analysis, comparative structural analysis, factor analysis, 
generalization, future development prognosis. 

Data Sources 

The CD-ROM editions of World Data on Education published by the 
International Bureau of Education (UNESCO - IBE, 1996, 1998, 1999, 2001, 2003, 
2006/2007) and the latest on-line version (UNESCO - IBE, 2010/2011) are the 
sources of the study. 

Geography 

The study comprises nearly 100 countries of all continents. They are selected 
taking into consideration their country profiles: geographical location, country size, 
population, economy, religion, and specific details of school system. 
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Clarifications 

The ‘structural model’ is formed by the ratio between primary (or basic) 
education and secondary education. Each model includes a couple of structures. 

Generally viewed, the structure may consist of two or three levels: 

a 3 -level structure, consisting of primary education + secondary education 
lower level + secondary education upper level; an expression of such a 
structure for instance is6 + 3+ 3/ 4 that means 6 years primary education 
+ 3 years secondary education lower level + 3 or 4 years secondary 
education upper level; 

a 2-level structure, consisting of basic education (primary education and 
secondary education lower level) + secondary education upper level; a 
sample expression of such a structure can be 8 + 4 / 5 that means 8 years 
basic education + 4 or 5 years secondary education upper level; 
a 2-level structure, consisting of primary education + combined secondary 
education (lower and upper level); a sample of this structure is 6 + 6 that 
means 6 years primary education + 6 years combined secondary education. 

Using the International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED revised 
201 1) 1 the above mentioned structures can be defined with the following formulas: 
a 3 -level structure, comprising ISCED levels 1+2 + 3; 
a 2-level structure, comprising ISCED levels (1 + 2) + 3; 
a 2-level structure, comprising ISCED levels 1 + (2 + 3). 

Most countries have one structure of their school systems. It is certainly well 
known that at the secondary education upper level the duration of general education 
and vocational education very often differs by a year or so but this fact does not 
mean that different parallel structures exist. 

In some countries, mostly in Eastern and Central Europe, there are specialized 
schools of fine arts, music, dancing, and sports that have their own specific 
structures different from the structures of general and vocational education. Due to 
the very insufficient percentage these specialized schools have in the national school 
systems, their structures are not included in the study. 

Some countries apply two, three or more parallel structures in their school 
systems. This case is mostly seen in countries that consist of decentralized 
administrative units (states, provinces, territories, prefectures, cantons, 
communities). Such countries are USA, Canada, Australia, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, etc. However, there are some countries like 
Hungary and the Czech Republic that are not federations, but implement a couple of 
structures in their school systems. 

The number of structures used in a country may vary from one to five at the 
most. 


1 ISCED levels, revised 2011, are: 

0 - Early childhood education; 1 - Primary; 2 - Lower secondary; 3 - Upper secondary; 
4 - Post-secondary non-tertiary; 5 - Short-cycle tertiary; 6 - Bachelor or equivalent; 

7 - Master or equivalent; 8 - Doctoral or equivalent. 

(UNESCO - Institute for Statistics, 2011) 
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Permanency 

It is an ongoing study. Data on school structures are checked and updated every 
year. Corresponding comparisons and generalizations are continuously done. 

Printed Product 

A teaching application containing research results by forms of tables, graphs 
and figures, was published in 2010 (Popov, 2010). An updated edition is planned to 
appear in 2013. 

Results 

The study covers a wide range of details of the school structures, such as: 
availability of compulsory preschool education; school entrance age; definition by 
low and practical implementation of compulsory education; structural models; 
transition between the school levels; school level leaving and entrance examinations; 
recent structural reforms. Here, only the results of the main structural models will be 
presented. 

Structural Models 

After examining, comparing and grouping the structures of school systems in 
100 countries, it can be said that the following six main structural models are used 
worldwide. 

Model 1 

6 years primary education + 5, 6 or 7 years secondary education 

It may be called the British-American model. The structures belonging to this 
model and countries, where they are applied, are: 

6 + 3 + 3 / 4: Belgium, Ireland, Luxembourg, Poland, Switzerland (in 20 
cantons), Cyprus, Georgia, Greece, Canada (in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta, Northwest Territories, Yukon), Cuba, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, USA, Ecuador, Uruguay, Cambodia, China (this structure is 
predominant in most areas), Japan, Korea, Iraq, Israel (6 + 3 + 3 is the main 
structure, in some very rare cases, the structure is 8 + 4), Saudi Arabia, Syria, United 
Arab Emirates, Nigeria. 

6 + 6: Netherlands (the structure is 8 + 6 beginning at the age of 4, if we 
consider the structure from the age of 6, it is 6 + 6), Hungary, USA, Australia (in 
New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, Australian Capital Territory). 

9 + 3 / 4: 2 Denmark, Finland, Portugal, Sweden, Czech Republic, Estonia, 
Latvia, Slovakia, Slovenia, Bosnia & Herzegovina, Macedonia, Argentina, 
Paraguay, Venezuela, China, Libya, Yemen. 

6 + 2 + 4 / 5: Belgium. 


2 It seems like that the 9 + 3/4 structure is a different one from Model 1 . However, it is 
included in Model 1 because it has originated from the 6 + 3 + 3 structure by connecting the 
6-year primary education and the 3-year secondary education - lower level into a 9-year 
basic education. 
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6 + 4 + 2 / 3: Germany (in Berlin and Brandenburg), Spain, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Chad, Congo. 

6 + 5: Canada (in Quebec), Peru. 

6 + 2 + 5 (or 6 + 7): New Zealand. 

6 + 5 + 2: England, Wales, Malta, Jamaica. 

Model 2 

5 years primary education + 6, 7 or 8 years secondary education 

It may be called “ the French model”. The following structures and countries are 
grouped to this model: 

5 + 3+ 3/ 4/ 5: Italy, Turkey, Pakistan, Iran. 

5 + 7: Canada (in Saskatchewan). 

5 + 4 + 3 / 4: France, Switzerland (in 4 cantons), Colombia, China, Viet Nam, 
Madagascar. 

5 + 8: Czech Republic. 

Model 3 

4 years primary education + 8 or 9 years secondary education 

It may be called “ the German model”. It has the following structures: 

4 + 6 + 2 / 3: Germany (in 14 of the 16 provinces), Belarus, Lithuania. 

4 + 5+ 2/ 3/4: Switzerland (in 2 cantons), Russia, Ukraine. 

4 + 4 + 4 / 5: Austria, Lithuania, USA, Kuwait. 

4 + 8 : Hungary. 

Model 4 

7 years primary/basic education + 5 or 6 years secondary education 

It may be called “ the 7 plus model”. It includes the following structures: 

7 + 5: Bulgaria (according to the school reform plan, 7 + 5 will replace the 
current 8 + 4 structure) 3 , Canada (in British Columbia), Australia (in South 
Australia, Northern Territory, Queensland, Western Australia), Mozambique. 

7 + 6: Czech Republic. 

7 + 3+2: Namibia. 

7 + 2 + 3: Zambia. 

7 + 4 + 2: Scotland, Zimbabwe. 

Model 5 

8 years basic education + 2, 3, 4 or 5 years secondary education 

It may be called ”the 8 plus model”. The structures and countries belonging to 
this model are: 

8 + 4/5: Albania, Bulgaria (8 + 4 is the current structure), Croatia, Hungary, 
Serbia, Monte Negro, Romania, Canada (in Ontario and Manitoba), USA, Brazil, 
Chile, India, New Zealand, Angola, Ethiopia, Kenya, Sudan. 

8 + 3: Albania, Egypt, Angola. 


3 The new school structure in Bulgaria will consist of 7 years basic education (divided into a 
4-year primary phase and a 3-year so called pro-gymnasium phase) + 5 years secondary 
education (divided into a 3 -year lower phase and a 2-year upper phase). 
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8 + 2: Armenia, Mongolia. 

Model 6 

10 years basic education + 2, 3 or 4 years secondary education 

It may be called “ the 10 plus model”. The structures are: 

10 + 2: Jordan. 

10 + 3: Norway. 

10 + 4: Iceland. 

Here it should be mentioned that during the Socialist era, two former socialist 
countries - East Germany (German Democratic Republic) and Bulgaria used the 10 
plus model in their school systems. The 10 + 2 structure was implemented in East 
Germany in the 1970s and 1980s, while Bulgaria applied it from 1979 to 1991. 

Distribution of the Structural Models 

Model 1 is the most popular. It is used in 51% of countries studied. Model 5 is 
at the second place - 21% of countries apply it. Model 2 is used in 11% of countries 
while Model 4 can be seen in 9% of countries. Model 3 (6%) and model 6 (2%) are 
the most seldom used. 

Regarding the specific structures, it can be definitely said that 6 + 3 +3/4is the 
most popular structure. It is used in 26% of countries. Two other structures are very 
popular too: 8 + 4/5 (18%) and 9 + 3/4 (16%). Other structures, each of them 
implemented in 6% of countries, are: 5+4 + 3/4;6 + 4 + 2/ 3; and 7 + 5. 

It should be underlined that this statistics is open. As it has already been 
mentioned the study is ongoing and country data and generalizations are regularly 
updated. 

Other Results 

It should be highlighted that the study shows the following main trends in the 
structural reforms that have been performed worldwide in the past 15 to 20 years: 
decreasing school entrance age; 
increasing the total duration of school education; 
increasing compulsory preschool education; 
increasing compulsory education; 

increasing the duration of primary education and at the same time 
neglecting primary education as a separate school level and putting it as 
part of basic education; 

forming cycles that consist of two or more school years; and 
establishing a large variety of school structures. 

The latter trend breaks the myth of any tendency towards harmonization of 
school structures. All these main trends will be discussed in a further publication. 

Conclusion 

In the comparative study, some results of which are presented in this paper, the 
structures of school systems are examined in their functional dynamics, in their 
relations with other aspects of school systems, in their external rigidity and internal 
flexibility. The study has the idea of developing and using in practice a 
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methodological instrumentation that can be titled ‘World comparative structural 
research approach’. 

Comparative Education (no matter how it is considered - a field, university 
discipline, policy decision making tool, or whatever else) is what comparativists do. 
Such a methodological approach can be used for better mapping of national 
education systems worldwide, which is one of the main activities in Comparative 
Education, for the enrichment of research technology, and for helping students to 
create their own global comparative structural view of education phenomena. 
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Part 1: Comparative Education & History of Education 


VERA SPASENOVIC, NATASA VUJISIC ZIVKOVIC, KLARA SKUBIC 
ERMENC 

THE ROLE OF COMPARATIVE PEDAGOGY IN THE TRAINING OF 
PEDAGOGUES IN SERBIA AND SLOVENIA 

Abstract 

This paper considers three issues arising from the study of the development and 
the current state of Comparative Pedagogy in Serbia and Slovenia. First, the 
development of Comparative Pedagogy as a distinctive discipline in Serbia and 
Slovenia is discussed. Second, the role and the content of Comparative Pedagogy 
courses in university programmes covering the training of pedagogues in Serbia and 
Slovenia are presented. Third, special attention is given to the discussion on the role 
of Comparative Pedagogy in the university education of pedagogues. Comparative 
Pedagogy has a more enduring development and stronger position in Slovenia than 
in Serbia. The favourable effects of Comparative Pedagogy on the professional 
engagement of pedagogues, especially in the process of the modernisation and 
improvement of education, are discussed as well. 

Keywords: comparative pedagogy, comparative education, pedagogy, university 
education of pedagogues 

Introduction 

The development of comparative education/pedagogy in both Serbia and 
Slovenia went through two main phases. Initially, there was a need for comparative 
pedagogy to be recognised and accepted as a new and separate research area by the 
scientific community. Only then it obtained its place at the university level, giving it 
the possibility for more intense development. 

In Serbia, comparative pedagogy 1 was recognised as a field of inquiry at the 
beginning of the XX century. However, it had to wait until the beginning of the XXI 
century to be accepted as an independent academic discipline (Spasenovic & 
Vujisic-Zivkovic, in press). In Slovenia, comparative pedagogy was introduced 
earlier. It was taught as part of the subject of Comparative Pedagogy and the History 
of Education in the mid-1980s. In 1992, it became a separate academic discipline 
(Skubic Ermenc, in press). At least two reasons account for the differences in 
comparative pedagogy in these two periods. In the 1980s, the academic communities 
of both countries held different views, whereas in the 1990s, different socio-political 
conditions existed in these two countries. Until the early 1990s, Slovenia and Serbia 
were two of the six federal units within the socialist Yugoslavia. In 1991, they 
became separate countries, giving rise to their discrepancies. Slovenia became a 
member of the European Union and continued its social and economic development. 


1 We use the term comparative pedagogy insted of comparative education because it is 
suitable to the meaning of the concept. That is, it is in accordance with the notion of 
pedagogy as a fundamental science that deals with issues of upbringing and education. 
Consequently, Comparative Pedagogy is one of the educational disciplines. 
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Serbia, on the contrary, faced a major social, economic and political crisis. It 
became involved in a war, struggled with the lack of democratic political 
atmosphere, suffered external sanctions and became overwhelmed by inner political 
and economic deterioration. Caused by these socio-political differences, scientific 
development in Slovenia and Serbia in the 1990s completely diverged, including the 
field of education. As small country, Slovenia has always designed its pedagogical 
ideas and school system in accordance with the different European ideas and 
practices. After their separation, both countries felt the increased need for wider 
communication as well as for a critical response to global trends in education. Serbia 
faced stagnation, both in educational practice and pedagogy as a scientific 
discipline. Comparative pedagogy gained more importance in Slovenia, whereas in 
Serbia, educationalists concentrated on solving internal and existential problems. 

At the beginning of the XXI century, Serbia found a way to solve some of its 
problems. A new government was elected, democratic institutions were established, 
and major economic, political and social reforms were initiated, creating the 
necessary conditions for the re-inclusion of Serbian scientists to the international 
research community. New trends in society, as well as in education, finally led to the 
acknowledgment of comparative education as a separate course in Serbian 
universities. 

Pedagogy as a discipline and profession: a historical and contemporary 
view 

The development of pedagogy as a scientific discipline in Slovenia and Serbia 
has apparent similarities. The most obvious one is that the founders of Slovenian 
and Serbian pedagogy were educated in Germany and Austria. German pedagogy 
was the most influential in the XIX century, and it had great influence on the 
development of pedagogy in the Balkan countries in the first half of the XX century. 
After the First World War, Slovenia and Serbia became part of a unique country, 
that is, the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, later renamed as the Kingdom 
of Yugoslavia. This integration strengthened the cooperation between academic 
circles. Moreover, the predominance of the term 'pedagogy' during the interwar 
period (1918-1941) in the Serbian and the Slovenian language was one of the 
consequences of the influence of German pedagogy, with the theory of education as 
the core concern (Vujisic-Zivkovic & Spasenovic, 2010). 

The Second World War caused the division of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia and 
the great devastation of schools. After the war, Yugoslavia was re-united as a 
federation, and it witnessed a new economic, political and ideological order, which 
was largely imported from the Soviet Union. Consequently, the influence of Russian 
pedagogy became very powerful. The established use of the term 'pedagogy' 
remained, as it was common in the Russian language. Russian pedagogy was less 
influential in Slovenia, as one of the most influential after-war pedagogues, Vlado 
Schmidt, distanced himself from it because of its statist traits. He defended the 
importance of pedagogy based on the principles of a self-managing society 
(Schmidt, 1982). Pedagogy is considered a fundamental science, both reflexive and 
applied, which develops generally valid theories and explains general laws in the 
area of education (Skubic Ermenc, in press). 
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Throughout the XX century, professional profile of pedagogues emerged and 
developed in both countries. The education of Serbian pedagogues started in 1900 at 
the Faculty of Philosophy of the University of Belgrade. Before that time, pedagogy 
as an academic subject was taught only for the training of secondary school teachers. 
The first professor with a Ph.D. in pedagogy, Vojislav Bakic, was appointed in 
1892. The first Serbian pedagogues, those educated in the period of 1900-1941, 
worked either as school supervisors appointed by the Ministry of Education, with 
the task of monitoring and evaluating teachers and giving expert advice on teaching, 
or professors of pedagogy in teachers' colleges (Tesic, 1992). 

Pedagogy has been an academic subject in the Faculty of Arts of the University 
of Ljubljana since its establishment in 1919. The Faculty of Arts educated the 
gymnasium teachers (lower and higher gymnasium). Each teacher had to take a 
pedagogy course (which then included Philosophy of Education 2 and Flistory of 
Schooling and Pedagogy). Since 1920, pedagogy has been studied as a major subject 
at the undergraduate level as well as at the doctorate level. In that year Karel 
Ozvald, a representative of cultural pedagogy, was appointed the first professor of 
pedagogy. In 1930, he was joined by Stanko Gogala, who was also a representative 
of cultural pedagogy. Eight years later, a chair of pedagogy was established, 
including the subjects Theoretical Pedagogy, Practical Pedagogy, History of 
Pedagogy, Psychology and Didactics, among others. Majority of the graduates 
worked as gymnasium professors, and some were employed in different government 
bodies. After the Second World War, the development of Slovenian pedagogy 
became strongly influenced by Vlado Schmidt (Vidmar, 2009, p. 19, 20, cf. also 
Skubic Ermenc, in press). 

The possibilities for the professional engagement of pedagogues became greater 
during the second half of the XX century. Beginning in the late 1950s, pedagogues 
began to be employed as regular members of the school staff in both Serbia and 
Slovenia, with obligations different from the previous ones. The main role of school 
pedagogues is to encourage students’ personal and academic development and to 
contribute to the improvement of the education process in school settings (Trnavac, 
1996; Resman, 2000). 

Nowadays, prospective pedagogues in Serbia are educated in the Faculty of 
Philosophy (Department for Pedagogy) of the Universities of Belgrade, Nis and 
Novi Sad. The studies of pedagogy in Slovenia are offered in the Faculty of Arts of 
the University of Ljubljana and University of Maribor. In accordance with the 
Bologna reforms, the faculties/universities of Serbia and Slovenia introduced 
changes in the organisation of studies as well as in their curricula. In Serbia, the 
pedagogy study programmes cover four years of basic study (eight semesters) with 
240 European Credit Transfer System (ECTS) (bachelor’s diploma) and one year of 
master study. Alternatively, Slovenian Departments of Pedagogy and Andragogy 
opted for the 3+2 model of study (180+120 ECTS). Unlike Serbian pedagogy, 
Slovenian pedagogy can be studied as a single-subject study or a double-subject 
study, combining pedagogy with any other subject in social sciences or arts. Thus, 


2 When we refer to philosophy or theory of education, two meanings of education related to 
the German tradition are implied: Erziehung and Bildung. 
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those who study it gain double qualification: that of a teacher and that of a 
pedagogue (school counsellor) (University of Ljubljana, 2012). 

Currently, the two countries have several similarities in pedagogy study 
programmes as a consequence of their common educational tradition, especially 
during the most part of the XX century. The discipline-based approach in designing 
study programmes, which has existed in both countries for many decades, remains, 
especially at the lower study levels. However, it is now combined with thematic or 
problem-based courses, particularly at the higher study levels. Some of the 
compulsory subjects (not always under the same title) covered by all study 
programmes in pedagogy are as follows: General Pedagogy, History of Pedagogy, 
Methodology of Pedagogy Research, Didactics, Pre-School Pedagogy, School 
Pedagogy, Educational Psychology, Developmental Psychology, Andragogy and so 
on. 

Pedagogy study programmes in both countries are oriented towards acquiring 
knowledge and skills in the fields of theory and practice of education. Students 
should develop competencies necessary for the planning, performance, analysis and 
evaluation of an educational process; performing consulting activities; dealing with 
issues related to the organisation and management of educational institutions; 
organising and carrying out different forms of education and training activities; 
recognising constructive solutions for improving existing educational practice; 
conducting research projects and so on. 

Today, most of the graduates in both countries work in schools as experts within 
the school pedagogical-psychological service. Their main duties cover different 
areas of activities: counselling students on their academic, personal and career 
development; monitoring the teaching process and students’ attainment and 
progress; supporting teachers in organising and teaching; and cooperation with 
parents or caregivers as well as with relevant out-of-school services and so on. 
Pedagogues also work as experts and researchers in national or local governing 
bodies, institutes and centres responsible for evaluation and improvement in 
education, research institutes, social service institutions, youth centres, 
nongovernment organisations dealing with education and so on. 

Comparative education as an academic discipline and its relevance to the 
education of pedagogues 

Although Comparative Pedagogy has not been a stand-alone course in the 
university study programmes in Serbia until the Bologna reforms in 2005, key 
themes and issues from the field of Comparative Pedagogy have been included in 
other subjects, such as General Pedagogy, History of Pedagogy and School 
Pedagogy, among others. Students have been trained to understand the basic 
characteristics of the school and school system development. They acquire 
knowledge about the structure and organisation of the school systems in foreign 
countries (i.e. levels and cycles of education, goals, curricula, administration and 
management, financing and teacher training) and learn about the basic trends in the 
development of the European education systems. However, they lack broader 
knowledge and deeper understanding of the global and specific problems, the trends 
in the development of modern education systems and the scientific tools needed for 
conducting comparative educational research. 
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Thus, during the university reform based on the Bologna principles and because 
of the changes in the university study programmes, the need for prospective 
pedagogues to acquire knowledge and skills thoroughly in Comparative Pedagogy 
was recognised. In the Faculty of Philosophy in Novi Sad, two courses, namely, 
Comparative Pedagogy 1 and II, have been introduced as compulsory for all first- 
level pedagogy students (University of Novi Sad, 2008a; University of Novi Sad, 
2008b). The basic study programme in pedagogy in the University of Belgrade 
covers only an elective course, namely, History of Modern European Education, and 
Comparative Pedagogy is offered at the master’s level as an elective course. At the 
Ph.D. level, students can choose between the courses of Developmental Trends of 
Education Systems and Theoretical, Historical and Comparative Research in 
Education (University of Belgrade, 2009). University of Nis has no Comparative 
Pedagogy at all. A comparison of syllabi points to some differences in the 
programme conceptualisation. Thus, the Faculty of Philosophy in Novi Sad 
emphasises more on the theoretical-methodological issues and problems of 
Comparative Pedagogy as a scientific discipline, whereas that in Belgrade focuses 
on topics related to international experiences in education and European tendencies 
and developmental goals in school systems. 

Comparative Pedagogy in Slovenia was already established as one of the 
fundamental pedagogical disciplines before the end of the XX century. In the 
University of Ljubljana, Comparative Pedagogy course is mandatory for all students 
of Pedagogy and Andragogy at the basic study level 3 . Moreover, students have to 
choose between courses on Education Systems and Comparative Andragogy. At 
higher study levels, the courses Education Development Strategy (master’s level) 
and Globalisation in Education and Intercultural Pedagogy (Ph.D. level) are offered 
(University of Ljubljana, 2011). Thus, throughout their studies, students learn about 
the structure of education systems, with special attention devoted to the issues on 
education transition, organisation of school counselling and guidance, examinations 
in secondary schools and enrolment in post-secondary education. Education systems 
are discussed in terms of the concepts of equity of the system, lifelong learning and 
school differentiation. Moreover, students are trained to analyse global trends in 
education, such as the issue of qualifications frameworks, European processes in 
education and educational tools, modern concepts of literacy, goal-oriented, 
standardised and process-based curriculum planning, interculturality in pedagogy, 
autonomy of schools and teachers, quality and evaluation in education and so on. 
(Skubic-Ermenc, in press). In the University of Maribor, Comparative Pedagogy is 
taught as an obligatory subject for all first-cycle third-year pedagogy students and is 
offered as a postgraduate course as well. Both courses follow concepts and 
approaches similar to those in the University of Ljubljana (University of Maribor, 
2009). 

Finally, the question remains as to why Comparative Pedagogy is important in 
the university education of pedagogues. Considering their professional roles and 
duties, pedagogues should be leaders in the process of the modernisation and 


3 In the University of Ljubljana, the Pedagogy study program is delivered jointly with the 
Andragogy program at the basic level study, whereas it is offered separately at the higher 
study levels. 
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improvement of education, either at the institutional or at the national level. In both 
Serbia and Slovenia, pedagogues actually have had an active role in planning and 
implementing the education reform in the last period. 

As policy makers and researchers in the Ministry of Education, national 
councils, agencies, and institutes, pedagogues should be qualified in understanding 
the education policies and practices in foreign countries, assessing their advantages 
and disadvantages based on evidence, and drawing implications for developmental 
changes in the national context. In the main internationalisation and globalisation 
trends in education, they need to understand policies of international actors in 
education and their influence on national policy, as well as critically explore the 
possibilities and limitations of the educational-borrowing approach. 

As members of the pedagogical-psychological services in schools, pedagogues 
are expected to effectively tackle issues and problems concerning school 
development, which means to understand the organisation and functioning of 
educational institutions, as well as the forces and factors influencing them. No less 
important is the understanding of the determinants and trends of shaping educational 
reforms at the international, national and institutional levels. 

Conclusions 

The development of pedagogy as a science in Serbia and Slovenia has many 
similarities because of their coexistence within the same state during most of the last 
century. Moreover, there have been no substantial differences in the conception and 
basic characteristics of pedagogy studies at the university level. The theory of 
education has been a cornerstone in studying pedagogy, and it is largely retained 
until today. Naturally, the differences in study programmes exist, and one of them is 
related to Comparative Pedagogy, which has a more enduring development and 
stronger position in Slovenia than in Serbia. 

A comparison of the status, scope and development level of Comparative 
Pedagogy as an academic discipline in the pedagogy study programmes of the 
Universities of Belgrade and Ljubljana points to an apparently better situation in 
Slovenia. In the University of Belgrade’s Faculty of Philosophy, Comparative 
Pedagogy has just begun its development as a self-contained discipline, and its 
intense development is still ongoing. Considering that comprehensive social and, 
consequently, educational reforms in Serbia lag behind those of developed European 
countries and that Serbia intends to be included in European trends, we significantly 
recognise that pedagogues, as experts in the area of education, should be enabled to 
approach the current school reforms in Serbia critically in the context of such 
reforms in other countries. Under the current trends in the internationalisation of 
educational policy, observing the tendency to empower Serbian pedagogues to 
overcome its ethnocentric position in educational theory and practice is also 
encouraging. In this respect, the experiences of Slovenian professionals may be 
useful to their Serbian colleagues. Professional contacts and cooperation in the field 
of Comparative Pedagogy between Slovenian and Serbian pedagogues, which have 
been intensified in recent years, contribute to the exchange of ideas and fruitful 
discussion on global and nationally specific pedagogical and educational issues. 
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KONSTANTINOS G. KARRAS & EVANTHIA SYNODI 

COMPARATIVE AND INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION: THE CASE OF MARC-ANTOINE JULLIEN 

Abstract 

In this paper an attempt is made to prove how Jullien’s ideas and concerns about 
education - especially about teachers and teachers education - written in his 
‘Esquisse’ still apply. Interpretations concerning Jullien’s writings remain open and 
encourage a fertile dialogue in Comparative and International Education and 
Teachers Education today. Many researchers of Comparative and International 
Education put emphasis on Jullien’s questionnaire as they consider it strictly 
structured; up to a certain point, but not always, and descriptive with a rationalistic 
and statistical approach. Nevertheless, a great number of qualitative and pedagogical 
questions are located in it. According to some researchers, these questions are far 
ahead of their time and deal with issues that are met in previous similar studies (for 
instance the questions on teachers, teacher education, teaching material and ethos at 
school, relations between parents and teachers, the importance of physical, as well 
as health and moral education, renewal of curricula and teaching methods, interest in 
pedagogical/educational innovations in schools etc). Many of the education 
problems mentioned in it seem to exist even in our modern world today. 

Introduction 

In the last 30 years many educationists have written about the problems which 
the education faces due to the political and economic changes and crises in the 
world. These issues have an impact on important professional aspects of teaching 
and have been the focus of both state policy and teachers’ professional associations 
and unions policy for years (Karras 2011; Karras and Wolhuter 2012; Synodi 2001). 
Many governments in the western world (e.g. United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, USA) have attempted to address most the above topics through legislation. 
These reforms, according to Hatcher (1994), reconstruct the whole teaching 
profession. This reconstruction takes place in three broad areas, which he defines as 
following: 

- Work process, which includes teachers’ education and training (see also 
Hartley 1991; Barton, Barrett, Whitty, Miles, and Furlong 1994; McCulloch and 
Fidler 1994), initial and on-going, the intensification (see also Apple 1988; Jeffrey 
and Woods 1998) and regulation of teachers’ work in class and in school (see also 
Wilcox and Gray 1996) regarding particularly the curriculum and assessment (see 
also Apple 1988; Wexler 1987), flexibility in teaching, new skills required of 
teachers (see also Aronowitz and Giroux 1986; Dawkins 1991; Troman 1996) and a 
new parent-teacher relationship. 

- Work terms and conditions and teachers’ unions (their authority and 
jurisdiction), which refer to teachers’ induction period, their job description and 
their performance related pay. 

- School organizational culture, which regards mainly teamwork among 
teachers within a school hierarchy (see also Hargreaves 1994) and a change in their 
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professional ideology and their perception of their work (see also Aronowitz and 
Giroux 1986). 

The reforms in the above areas have been criticized by educationist because 
they do not improve education for all people and turn teachers into technicians who 
follow directives from the above (Aronowitz and Giroux 1996; Dawkins, 1991; 
Wexler 1987). Even the most recent empirical studies have also shown that the 
above issues continue to plague education and the teaching profession (Karras 2011; 
Kubow and Karras 2011; Karras and Wolhuter 2012). For example, based on data 
from teachers from nine European countries (Greece, England, Sweden, Cyprus, 
Germany, Finland, Russia, Italy and Jordan) Karras found that teachers are 
concerned and influenced by factors which can be grouped according to the above 
areas. In teachers’ opinion, there are: 

• New conditions in their work regarding for example new technologies, 
creativity, learning, motivation, teacher-pupils relationship and 
multiculturalism (respective to the changes in the work process, as defined 
by Hatcher). 

• Stress, time pressure, adaptation, rivalry and material inefficiencies in class 
and in the school environment, teachers’ initial and professional education 
and a need for the improvement of their pay (respective to the changes both 
in the work process and in work terms and conditions, as defined by 
Hatcher). 

• The teachers’ role in terms of its theoretical conception, which is related to 
Hatcher’s organizational culture of schools (Karras 201 1, p. 182). 

So these issues are still problematic and educators and politicians are struggling 
to find the right solution. What will be shown next is that with the questions in the 
“ Esquisse et vues preliminaires d’un ouvrage sur 1’ Education Comparee ’ 1 written 
by the French Marc-Antoine Jullien, ‘father of Comparative Education’ (Kazamias 
1991; Kaloyannaki and Kazamias 2009) and published in France in 1817, Jullien 
covers many aspects of the teachers’ professionalization process and many current 
education problems in general. 

Comparative and International Education and teachers and teaching 
profession 

In reality, according to some researchers, Jullien is a humanist who prioritizes 
the amelioration of the education for all people, of all classes and both genders in 
order to combat societal corruption and improve people and their societies 
(Calogiannakis 2002; Kaloyannaki and Kazamias 2009; Karras 2009). He focuses 
on the need of public schools for good teachers and good books. To Jullien, the 
amelioration and perfecting of education is the purpose of Comparative and 
International Education. His famous Esquisse’ includes questions which Jullien 
thinks should be answered when compiling comparative tables which will highlight 
the defects of the various education systems (Kaloyannaki and Kazamias, 2009). Yet 
these questions show the significance he attributed to certain issues in order to 
improve the quality of the education offered at his time. 
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According to Jullien, France, at that time, had the following education 
problems: 

- Public (under the government’s control) schools offered an incomplete and 
defective education. 

- There were continuity and transition problems among the public schools of 
different levels. 

- The education offered by public schools was not in harmony with the 
physical, moral and intellectual nature of the human beings. 

- The education offered by public schools was not related and connected to the 
pupils’ real needs or the needs of their nations and their governments (Calogiannakis 

2002, p. 82). 

In the above perspective, we can observe that the rationale behind the reforms 
introduced in education in the western world since the 1980s was based on 
observations similar to those described by Jullien about the French education system 
in general at his time. Governments decided to become more involved in education 
because schools provided incomplete education just like Jullien believed about 
French education. Flowever, it is the educationists who have criticized the reforms 
that held a similar to Jullien’s perspective regarding the education of people. That is 
these educationists perceived the unconnectedness of the offered education services 
to people’s nature and needs or the ones of their countries before and after the 
reforms (Angus 1991; Aronowitz and Giroux 1986; Blackmore 1991; Flabermas 
1976 in Dale 1989). 

Beside his perspective on education quality, the questions in the ‘ Esquisse ’ refer 
to a variety of topics, related to teachers and teachers’ education, such as: 

• The education and in-service training of teachers. Jullien dreams of an initial 
education for teachers, which will be offered by an institution where future 
teachers will learn the best teaching methods (Calogiannakis 2002, p. 77). 
This view is very interesting since even nowadays there are reforms aiming 
at providing the best education for future teachers (Karras and Wolhuter 
2012; Synodi 2009). 

• Their salary and the regularity of their payment, their tenure, their pension 
(questions 22-26). 

• Problems of incompetence or unprofessional behavior (questions 27-28) and 
the need for a record of the active teachers (questions 13-20). 

• Teachers’ status (questions 29) and their loggings (question 22). 

• Teachers’ relationship with parents (questions 108-110), governors and 
religion (question 30). 

Jullien adds to the ‘Esquisse’ questions that refer to the teachers’ duties in 
school (besides the relationship with parents and other education partners) and the 
teaching process. These questions regard: 

• The methods employed to teach (questions 94-100). 

• The subjects taught and particularly the 3Rs (reading, writing, arithmetic) 
(questions 91-93, 101-104). 

• Children’s physical health and education and its promotion (questions 41-65). 

• Discipline and classroom management techniques and priorities and 
especially the way in which these techniques and priorities relate to the 
children’s moral, religious and social development (questions 66-90). 
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• Teachers’ working conditions and environment, such as the state and 
condition of the schools where they are employed and of their classrooms in 
particular (questions 1-9) as well as the number of pupils that each teacher is 
responsible for (questions 31-33). 

Discussion 

Jullien’s questionnaire represents an important issue concerning education in 
different countries and implements his theory, as it is presented in the first part of 
his “ Plan ”, relating it with its implementation through the formulation of specific 
questions. Although the method is practical and applied, the results are qualitative, 
subject to interpretation and centre on human beings and their personal, familial 
religious, ethical and social values within the framework of their education. Many 
researchers put emphasis on Jullien’s questionnaire as they consider it strictly 
structured; up to a certain point, but not always, and descriptive with a rationalistic 
and statistical approach. Nevertheless, a great number of qualitative and pedagogical 
questions are located in it. According to some researchers, these questions are far 
ahead of their time and deal with issues that are met in previous similar studies (for 
instance the questions on teachers, material and ethos at work, relations between 
parents and teachers, the importance of physical, as well as health and moral 
education, renewal of curricula and teaching methods, interest in pedagogical 
innovations in schools etc) (Fraser 1964; Gautherin 1993; Leclercq 1999; 
Debeauvais 2000; Karras 2007; Kaloyannaki and Kazamias 2009). 

The questions are a “guide” for comparative and international studies and, as 
predicted by Jullien, concern the present day situation of education, teachers and 
pupils in public schools in different countries, and their comparison. It is also 
underlined that they “ introduce a practical and modern attitude toward educational 
research ”. It has a great number of questions (120 for primary and 46 for secondary 
education, respectively) which in their majority are exceptionally specific; they refer 
to collecting information on the number of schools, students and teachers in 
proportion to population, teachers’ hiring and qualifications, time schedules per day 
and year, length of holidays, teaching methods, moral education, health and 
vaccinations, teaching manuals, examinations content and frequency, discipline and 
punishments, motivations and praise etc. These questions are substantially the “tool” 
with which he intended us to collect, compare, and evaluate educational quantitative 
and qualitative information from different countries. 

Often, Jullien mentions the terms “ culture ” and “ people ’s welfare ” and he links 
them to good education, good teachers and sound education policy. He stresses the 
importance of education during childhood, underlining the physical, moral and 
intellectual development of children. He talks about human relationships in the 
classroom, focusing on the role of the teacher and the relationships in school. He 
also connects public education to the education of children who come from lower 
classes and considers that the “ school’s objective is to attune the physical, moral 
and intellectual world”. In Jullien's life and works, one can distinguish certain 
elements which, in combination with each other, had an effect on Jullien's 
pioneering ideas in the promotion of the episteme / "science" of Comparative and 
International Education. Also, he was nurtured by the ideas and spirit of the 
Enlightenment “paradigm of modernity” with its emphasis on reason/ rationalism, 
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empiricism, science (including social science), universalism, secularism, progress 
and the nation-state (Kaloyannaki and Kazamias 2010). 

It is true that all these issues related to education and teachers analyzed by 
Marc- Antoine Jullien in 1817 cover - among other things - important aspects of 
teachers’ professionalism, which still remain central aspects in modern dialogue for 
teachers’ education and profession today (e.g. Karras 2011; Karras and Wolhuter 
2012; Synodi 2010; Synodi and Tzakosta 2012). This is an important contribution of 
the ‘ father of Comparative Education ’ to the field of Education and especially to the 
field of teachers’ education today. 
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MARCO AURELIO NAVARRO-LEAL, CONCEPCION NINO GARCIA, 

MA. LUISA CABALLERO SALDIVAR 

COMPARING MANAGEMENT MODELS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
TAMAULIPAS, MEXICO: AN EXPLORATION WITH A DELPHI METHOD 

Abstract 

For a preliminary exploration of management models between two secondary 
schools, a Delphi method was used in order to identify and focus relevant topics for 
a larger research. A first approximation with this method proved to be a heuristic 
tool to focus and define some categories and guidelines of enquiry. It was found that 
in both of the schools explored, teachers and non-teaching staff assign a similar set 
of priorities to dimensions of management: first priority is assigned to principal's 
leadership, different internal relations come in second and external affaires come at 
last. When teachers’ answers are separated from non-teachers’, in the school with 
better academic results, the former assigned a first priority to teachers’ updating. 
From these results, different narratives could be constructed. 

Purpose of the research 

What this paper reports is part of a larger research project with the purpose to 
identify the models of school management that are related to successful educational 
outputs. It is expected that the findings of this research will cast some guidelines for 
the design of in-service training courses for headmasters and educational managers. 

This research has specific objectives, but the first phase of the inquiry was to 
explore the different dimensions that make an effective school-based management 
from the perspective of the school actors and the importance that individuals assign 
to every one of them. The specific purpose of this paper is to report on the 
preliminary findings in two secondary schools selected for this exploration, with 
special reference to the difference between the visions of the teachers from the 
participants in the school organization, and the differences between the two schools. 

Method of inquiry 

As this is an exploratory inquiry, there is no need for probability sampling. A 
purposive kind of sample has been chosen, also called an illustrative sample based 
on the purpose of the study and assuming that it is not representative of a larger 
population. In this way, we had asked the Sub-minister of Planning of the State 
Ministry of Education to select for us six basic education schools, with two criteria: 
first, that three of them had an average assessment above the national media on the 
National Evaluation of Academic Achievement in School Centers (ENLACE by its 
name in Spanish) and the other three with an average below the national media on 
the same exam; second, that the six schools were located on similar socioeconomic 
neighborhoods of the same city, in order to neutralize this variable. 

We were given a list of four elementary schools and two secondary schools, one 
of them being a general secondary school and the other a technical secondary 
school. In Mexico, secondary school is the third section of the basic compulsory 
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education, for children with 12-15 years of age. The first is pre-school education and 
primary education is the second. 

To compare management models constructed by people in these schools, the 
task is being approached in three phases: the first is an exploration with a Delphi 
method, the second is a set of in-depth interviews, and third will be an application of 
a questionnaire. This paper presents a preliminary report, comparing the two 
secondary schools’ results of the first phase. 

The Delphi method consists of a survey conducted in two or more rounds. The 
second round provides individuals with the results of the first, so that they can 
change their opinions or stick to them. One of the advantages of the method is that it 
is done anonymously, avoiding any possible pressure from the rest of individuals in 
the organization. 

For this study, a small questionnaire was designed giving them a list of nine 
factors considered as constituent of the school management. A tenth slot was empty, 
for them to write down another factor considered to be important. The participants 
were asked to assign a number according to the priority they give them for the 
management of an effective school, which is to say, for a school with good academic 
achievement of students. 

It is important to warn that the results analyzed in this paper are the results of 
the first round of the questionnaire, given that at this stage we were interested in 
discriminating the answers of the teachers from the answers of the rest of the 
personnel working at the school. 

Thesis statement 

Learning of students in schools depends not only on the training and capacities 
of their teachers, but also on a number of factors associated with the conduction of a 
school as an organization which facilitates an environment for learning. 

Besides the initial writings by Dewey (1946), about the limits of teachers to 
educate in the absence of an adequate environment, some authors have explained 
differences of school learning outcomes, just like the different family, social, 
religious or racial aspects that produce predispositions for learning (Coleman, 
1969; Jenks, 1972). 

Nevertheless, some other authors have found evidence that socioeconomic 
inequalities, although with some weight, is not a determinant factor that makes the 
difference in learning outcomes among schools, but a set of factors that have been 
included in the notion of “school management’’. Notion that has been gaining 
importance during the last three decades, on studies by authors like Stenhouse 
(1987), Elliot (1990), and by the World Bank (2008), where some aspects, like 
principals and teachers sense of ownership of the school, or as parents involvement, 
are taken into account for the development of an adequate school environment. 

In recent years, the approaches to educational quality have stressed attention on 
factors that impinge on school organization and its articulation with teaching 
(Bradley, 1993; Brahan, 1995; Gento, 1996). Nowadays, school management is 
recognized as the set of activities that, with different dimensions, are part of the 
school processes and may have implications in achievement of students. (Alvarino, 
2000 ). 
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Researchers on effective schools appreciate the importance of a good 
management for the success of these institutions. They sustain that aspects such as 
organizational climate, leadership styles, an optimum use of human and material 
resources and time, planning of activities, distribution of tasks, the efficiency of 
administration, are related to the quality of educational attainment (Gento, 1996). 

School management is defined as the set of actions realized by school actors in 
relation to the fundamental task of the school, which is to generate the conditions, 
environment and processes needed for students to learn according to the ends, the 
objectives and purposes of education. 

In different terms, school management has been the object of diverse 
conceptualizations that recognize the complexity and the multiplicity of the 
component elements. From a comprehensive perspective of the processes going on 
inside the school, “school management is understood, as the scope of the 
organizational culture of the school, embodied by the managers, the teachers, the 
norms, school decision-makers; actors and factors related to a particular way of 
doing things at school, their understanding of objectives and their identity as a 
collective, the way they construct a learning environment and the links with the 
community where school is located” (SEP, 2001). 

The term “model” is used in this paper as a representation of the set of priorities 
that school actors place on the different dimensions, or factors, that pertain to school 
management. A model of management focuses the school as an organization, with 
functioning and practices related to results. The role of the actors takes a relevant 
stand in terms of the generation of internal dynamics among colleagues to produce 
particular management frameworks that lead to particular learning environments and 
outputs. 

One of the main assumptions of this research is that a successful management 
model is constructed with a culture of collaboration among the actors, with 
capacities to sustain the transformation of their practices as a condition to improve 
learning of students. To become a community motivated to learn from experience in 
the improvement of educational service, the planning of activities, the administration 
of resources, the involvement with parents and community, so as to exhibit results. 

From this perspective, it is important to know the priorities that different actors 
of the schools assign to the management factors, or dimensions, of those schools that 
have produced a better learning attainment compared with schools with less 
educational success. 

Key findings and conclusions 

Both of the secondary schools that were selected, were founded during the first 
half of the eighties to provide their services to outskirts neighborhoods of the city of 
Victoria, capital of the State of Tamaulipas, Mexico; One of them is a “general” 
secondary school (School A) and its results in the national exam are above the 
national media; the other is a “technical” school (School B) with results below the 
national media. The big difference between these kinds of schools is the weight 
allotted for technical training within the curriculum. 

School A has a total enrolment of 682 students: 459 of them go during the 
morning shift and 223 go to the afternoon shift. Proportions by sex are similar for 
both shifts. Although the statistics department counts 249 people as the total of 
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personnel, actual teachers are only 76. The rest of them are commissioners to the 
union or to different offices of the ministry of education. For this study, the latter 
elements are considered as non-teacher staff. 

School B has a total enrolment of 628 students: 442 go during the morning shift 
and 186 go to the afternoon shift. The personnel attached to this school are 151, 
from which the teachers are 75, the rest of them are considered as non-teacher staff. 
As in School A, many people of the non-teaching staff are commissioners to 
different offices and are not actually taking part of the daily school life. 

There are many people attached to these schools, but the respondents of the 
Delphi questionnaire were the teaching and non-teaching staffs that actually work at 
these schools on a daily basis, participating in the construction of the organization 
and its management, with their social interaction. 

In School A, the teacher priorities were in the next order: 1) Updating of 
teachers, 2) Principal leadership, 3) Planning of activities, 4) Colleague relations, 5) 
Resources administration, 6) Relations with parents, 7) Communication with 
supervisor, 8) Communication with authorities, 9) Neighboring relations, 10) Other. 

At this same school, the non-teachers staff priorities were set in the next order: 
1) Principal leadership, 2) Updating of teachers, 3) Colleague relations, 4) Planning 
of activities, 5) Communication with supervisor, 6) Communication with authorities, 

7) Relations with parents, 8) Resources administration, 9) Neighboring relations, 10) 
Other. 

The prioritization of all together, teachers and non teachers, in School A, were 
the next: 1) Principal leadership, 2) Updating of teachers, 3) Planning of activities, 
4) Colleague relations, 5) Relation with parents, 6) Communication with supervisor, 

7) Resources administration, 8) Communication with authorities, 9) Neighboring 
relations, 10) Other. 

In School B, the teacher priorities were set in the next order: 1) Principal 
leadership, 2) Other (where many of the respondents used the blank slot to write 
down a number of phrases pertaining to pedagogical relations with students), 3) 
Updating of teachers, 4) Planning of activities, 5) Relations with parents, 6) 
Resources administration, 7) Communication with supervisor, 8) Colleague 
relations, 9) Communication of authorities, 10) Neighboring relations. 

In School B, the non-teacher staff priorities were set as follows: 1) Principal 
leadership, 2) Updating of teachers, 3) Colleague relations, 4) Other (some of them 
filled the blank space with phrases related to pedagogical relations with students), 5) 
Relation with parents, 6) Planning of activities, 7) Communication with supervisor, 

8) Communication with authorities, 9) Resources administration, 10) Neighboring 
relations. 

Altogether prioritization in School B, was: 1) Principal leadership, 2) Other, 3) 
Updating of teachers, 4) Colleague relations, 5) Planning of activities, 6) Relations 
with parents, 7) Communication with supervisor, 8) Communication of authorities, 

9) Resources administration, 10) Neighboring relations. 

Contribution and future direction 

As an exploratory method, the Delphi helps in the first step for the construction 
of a heuristic approximation to focus and define the first categories and guidelines of 
enquiry. 
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One of the main findings, at this preliminary stage, was the fact that we were 
missing a management dimension that was important for people at schools. The 
answers given by them in the 10 th empty slot of the Delphi questionnaire suggested 
that, besides the pedagogical dimension of the classroom setting, a pedagogical 
dimension of the school had to be taken into account. This management dimension 
is something produced by the school as an organization and has to be considered in 
the rest of the research. 

Second. Within the set of external relations of the school, besides relations with 
supervisor, with authorities, with parents and with neighbors, the relations with the 
Teacher's Union has to be considered, since it has a high level of influence in the 
posting of personnel, specially in the case of non-teacher staff that might orient the 
management model of the school. Who are the real and influential actors in the 
management of the school? Or, what is the weight every sector has in the 
configuration of a management model? 

Answers given to this preliminary Delphi exercise come to the forefront with at 
least two narratives, not necessarily conflicting to each other: principal as a number 
one priority is related to the traditional model, in which the headmaster is 
empowered up to the point where he is the only owner and responsible for the 
conduction of a school. Within this model, the rest of the members of an 
organization become alienated and detached from the social dynamics of the school. 
This explains why external relations of the school had the lowest priorities; those are 
a principal’s duty. 

When teacher answers are separated from the answers of non-teacher staff, their 
updating become the most important priority for teachers of School A. This would 
be a relevant difference between the two schools that calls for further research. 
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PELLA CALOGIANNAKIS & THEODOROS ELEFTHERAKIS 

CLASSROOM AND SOCIALIZATION: A CASE STUDY THROUGH AN 
ACTION-RESEARCH IN CRETE, GREECE 

Abstract 

The classroom, the teacher and the students, mostly, through their activities and 
contacts, as well as their daily presence and personality form the classroom 
atmosphere that is unique and different from any other (Bikos, 2004: 104. cf. also: 
Bakirtzis, 2002) and it helps or hinders the school progress of each student and 
school process in general. In this action research we tried to record the typical 
situation of social interaction between members of a classroom, that is, we 
investigated its structure and function, in order to see whether its authoritarian, 
democratic or promiscuous function affects the interaction-meeting, the relationship- 
interdependence and interaction between students as well as between students and 
the teacher. 

Introduction 

Social scientists and scholars were led to a theoretical micro-optical approach of 
social phenomena, after a long persistence in macro-optical vision of society and its 
subsystems, one of which is the institution of education. Indeed, many research 
efforts that have preceded it, and sociological theories that have been recorded 
(Nikolaou, 2009: 30-50) show that macro-factors (economy, politics) have an 
important influence on school development and student performance. However, the 
effect of micro-factors, such as the individuals themselves, action and 
communication between them, can be equally important (Gogou, 2010: 237, 256; 
Nikolaou, 2009: 50-54; Lamnias, 2001: 175-176. cf. also: Calogiannakis, 1993: 12- 
13; Calogiannakis, 2002a; Calogiannakis, 2002b; Calogiannakis, 2003; Eleftherakis, 
2009: 76-80). 

Research Methodology 

In the present study, with the sociometric test (Moreno, 1953; Jennings, 1948; 
Moreno, 1970) we detected and recorded some social and political skills of the 
students of this classroom (e.g. popularity, leadership) and after the recording of this 
overall environment of this classroom (authoritarian, democratic or promiscuous) we 
tried to see how this affects the socialization and learning process of pupils in this 
class. Also, we compared the results of the sociometric test, both in relation to the 
initial estimates of the teacher and, in relation to two different measurements- 
recordings, that we investigate, that is, the popularity, sympathy and popularity- 
leadership skill of the students in the classroom. In this way, we can understand why 
differences arise with the recordings of sociograms either between different skills 
(sympathy, leadership) or between teacher’s predictions-expectations in relation to 
sociometric recordings of the students. Our aim is to design an appropriate 
pedagogical and educational intervention, so that the teacher will attempt to resolve 
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problematic situations in the classroom in order to promote a healthy socialization of 
the students. 

The methodological techniques used were: sociometry, for measuring the 
attraction or repulsion between the students (Berg, 1998: 160) and mapping the 
internal dynamics of the classroom (Gurvitch, 1947; Maisoneuve, 1966; Paquette, 
1979; Bastin, 1970; Parlebas, 1992; Kogoulis, 1994: 54-55); and interview, a very 
useful tool, which has enabled us to achieve a dual purpose: a) the ‘gathering of 
information’; b) the ‘supply of information’ to the teacher to promote his actuation. 

Research questions - Results - Discussion 

This action-research conducted during the school year of 2010-11, in the second 
grade of a primary school in Rethymno, Crete, Greece that consisted of 17 students 
(8 boys and 9 girls) and a teacher who was participating in the research. 

Our research was identified and designed by basic research related concerns 
regarding: 

a) Investigation of the teacher's accuracy of subjective opinion-expectation for 
the students. 

b) Does the use of a multi-methodical approach such as action-research, with 
the sociometric test and the interview help the teacher to identify the specificity of 
each student ranking him to a category to sociometric status (popular, average, 
controversial, neglected and rejected) (Coie, Dodge & Coppoteli, 1982) and to the 
formation of a more integrated view of the class as a group? 

c) Does the combination of the quantitative sociometric method with the 
qualitative interview method, in the particular action-research, have the ability to 
create opportunities and educational tools for troubleshooting in the classroom? 
Otherwise, the collection of reliable data makes possible the composing of the 
pedagogical intervention of the teacher, who thereafter will be helped to differentiate 
the individual or team pedagogical or learning situations and, finally, to achieve the 
transformation of a loose or non-developed team to a team "with constant 
composition, high tolerance for integration, and sophisticated social level" (Bikos, 
2004: 104). 

d) Is there any differentiation between socialization and political socialization - 
social and political skills - i.e. is there a difference in the popularity of students 
deriving from either the exuded sympathy, or the leadership skill? 

Firstly the interview with the classroom teacher took place, in which he gave, 
initially, data for each of his students and then he made a prediction for the popular, 
the neglected and the rejected students, in relation to the popularity they have among 
their classmates, which derives from their existing sympathy or their leadership 
skill. During November the sociometric test was given to the students for the first 
time. The questions were about the selection and the rejection of up to three 
classmates in relation to the sympathy-antipathy and the leadership they show (cf. 
Appendix). Specifically, the questions were: 1st question (Leadership Skill). “ Your 
teacher has to leave the classroom for a while. Which one of your fellow classmates 
do you think that could take his place or not for a while? Can you think of someone 
else instead? Who else?” 2nd question (Sympathy). “You have agreed with your 
mother to invite some of your classmates over at home on Saturday. Which one of 
your fellow students would you prefer to invite and which one not? Wlio else?” The 
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test results in the form of sociometric matrix were discussed in a second interview 
with the teacher. Then the educational intervention was designed (cf. Eleftherakis, 
2009: 80-93), which was implemented by the teacher throughout the school year to 
eliminate the problems of both the whole class and some of its students (Queiroz, 
2000: 109-117) and which included individual and team work with the parents 
(Kourkoutas, Eleftherakis, 2008). In May, towards the end of the year, first in a third 
interview-prediction the teacher was asked his opinion about the popular, the 
neglected and the discarded students and then the sociometric test was applied for 
the second time to the students of the class. The findings-results of the new test were 
discussed with the teacher in comparison with both the predictions of the teacher 
and the results of the first application of the test, into a fourth interview with him. 

The results of this action-research are quite a few in number as well as very 
interesting and can be categorized in relation to the assumptions of the research. In 
what follows we present two of our main research results. 

A. Criteria for student selection or rejection of their peers 

According to some researchers (cf. Bikos, 2004: 100-101) the age of children 
sets the criteria by which they choose or reject their classmates during the 
sociometric test. In our study the age group of our sample is between the ages of 
Kindergarten to the second grade of the Primary School, where in most of the 
surveys we find as criteria: the public game, joint activities, sharing something, as 
well as the readiness to help, while criteria for rejection of their classmates are: 
violence / aggression, annoying behaviour and conflict for an object. 

This research through teacher’s observation and children’s references showed as 
criteria for selecting students of the classroom in the following order: friendship 
among children; socialisation of the child (e.g. popular); emotional expressiveness; 
affinity; shared experiences (coexistence of the nursery, living in the same village / 
neighbourhood, participation in the same extracurricular activities such as dance or 
football); personality (mature, coherent); common interests; level of learning; 
appearance (cleanness, nice clothes); leadership skills. On the other hand, criteria of 
rejection are: annoying behaviour; aggressiveness; verbal aggressiveness; poor 
performance in courses; past bad experiences; poor interpersonal relations; 
appearance (sordid clothes, hair, lice, body weight); indifference for the lesson and 
learning activities. Finally, the criteria that can characterise a student as neglected, 
are: reduced social behaviour; non-existent interpersonal communication; non- 
expressiveness; reduced confidence; reduced or non-active participation in the 
lesson. 

B. Overview of class 

We do not detect "cliques" to be created in the classroom, but only a few mutual 
preferences, most of which are positive. The function of the order has normalized 
enough, but what is detected compared with the first and second application of the 
test is that: a. the popular students have been increased; b. the neglected and the 
rejected have been increased; and c. the controversial and the average students have 
become less. This seems to suggest that with the efforts and interventions of the 
teacher, the collaborative spirit and cohesion social in this classroom has been 
increased, but the gap between the first and the last students has grown. So, the open 
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issue of Sociology of Education regarding equality opportunities in education 
surfaces again, which transforms to an unequal / greater supply of assistance to the 
trailing (differentiate and individualised teaching). Also it is apparent from this 
survey that when the function of the classroom is being democratised, they all 
develop better, and those who start from a better basis are favoured even 
more. However, in the specific classroom there were some students who showed a 
behaviour that was difficult to detect by simple observation of the teacher and his 
subjective approach or even the simple analysis of sociometric matrix, instead 
comparative quotations between the four matrixes were needed, namely between the 
first two (first application) and the second two (second application). These 
comparisons yielded many of the above mentioned results and created the conditions 
for educational interventions. 

Conclusions 

In this research-action the interviews and sociometric tests created favourable 
conditions for research and intervention in the process of socialisation and political 
socialisation of the classroom. At the same time this research provided interesting 
results, which alone may not be of general applicability, but with their presentation 
to the scientific community and with further comparative approach, they will 
become evidence to elongate sociological and educational science and truth. 

Important conclusions, some of which require further study are: 

a. It was clearly revealed from this research that the subjectiveness of the 
evaluation-judgement-expectation of the teacher needs support to become more 
objective and useful. As the first and second interview-prediction of the teacher for 
the popularity of his students although generally successful, it included several 
errors which were less or more important and also they document the deficit of the 
subjective evaluation and the great need of subsidiary objective measurement, which 
is provided by the sociometric tests in combination with other forms of qualitative 
research recording. The enthusiasm of the teacher for participating in research- 
action was big, and as a result his mobilization was evident both from his activation, 
and the results of the second application of the test. But, on one hand the second 
prediction was too optimistic and on the other, the realistic acceptance of reality, 
finally led the teacher to the acceptance of the need to carry on with the efforts in the 
classroom because some stereotypes are well rooted in the mind of students and it is 
difficult to be eradicated from it. 

b. The use of multi-methodical approach is indeed very useful in social 
research (Cohen, Manion, 1994: 321), so the variety of methods (research-action, 
sociometric test, interview) provide unlimited help into spotting weaknesses of both 
students and the classroom as a whole, as well as creating teaching tools to address 
these problems. The intersection of the results of tests revealed weaknesses of the 
classroom, the students and the composition of the research-action and interviews 
enabled a researching and intervention effort with wonderful results. 

c. The effort to identify the difference between socialization and political 
socialization -social and political skills- (empathy, leading ability) showed that 
students in the second grade can both understand and distinguish these different 
skills of human personalities. 
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d. Intercultural education still requires significant effort, with specialized 
programmes and education of the teacher in order to reach its full potential in this 
classroom and generally in the Greek school. This is because the knowledge-centric 
school orientation and the societal prejudices, showed once again that, despite the 
efforts of the teacher, poor school performance and learning difficulties of weak 
students stigmatize them and consequently they affect the rest of the students, who 
are influenced by their learning and social environment (parents, neighbourhood) 
and so they become interested more in their progress and learning performance than 
in the development of their sociability and their social skills, such as empathy and 
acceptance of the different. 

e. That class needs further care and educational intervention, while further 
research will be very helpful and very interesting. 
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Appendix 

Matrix sociometric test 


University of Crete 

Faculty of Education 

Department of Preschool Education 


Sociometric test 

Primary School of Rethvmno School year: 2010-11 

Classroom: B Total No. of students: 17 


Name of pupil: ( ... ) 

(Name) (Initial letter adjective) (alphanumeric) 

Father^ Occupation: 

Education: 

Mother: Occupation: 

Education: 


Question 1: Leadership 

Your teacher has to leave the classroom for a while. Which one of your fellow classmates 
do you think that could take his place for a while? Can you think of someone else instead? 

Who else? Who else? 


(First application) 

(Second application) 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

For the same reason, your teacher has to leave the classroom for a while. Which one of 
your fellow classmates do you think that could not take his place for a while? Who else? 

Who else? 


(First application) 

(Second application) 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 


Question 2: Sympathy 

You have agreed with your mother to invite some of your classmates over at home on 

Saturday. Which one of your fellow students would you prefer to invite? Who else? Who 

else? 


(First application) 

(Second application) 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

For the same reason, you have agreed with your mother to invite some of your classmates 

over at home on Saturday. Which one of your fellow students would not like to invite? 

Who else? Who else? 


(First application) 

(Second application) 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 
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HAMID RASHIDI, ABBAS MADANDAR ARANI, LIDA KAKIA 

E-LEARNING, STATE AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN MIDDLE EAST 
COUNTRIES 

Abstract 

E-learning has provided men with new opportunities in teaching-learning 
procedures. A historical review of educational systems literature reveals that e- 
learning has spread out among people much faster than any other learning methods. 
E-learning as a state-of-the-art technology, has caused great innovations in materials 
development in those societies in which new methods and procedures could hardly 
ever been accepted. Technological innovations and the development of tele- 
communications such as Television Stations and Channels, Satellites, Mobile, and 
Internet have made it possible for the children and teenagers in the Middle East to 
access to the latest news and information. Of course, these developments have 
endangered both political and educational systems in some aspects. The present 
paper while pointing to some of the recent development in the field of e-learning in 
the Middle East, tries to examine the political and educational systems reactions to 
this phenomenon. 

Introduction 

E-learning has not only affected youth’s methods of learning but also has 
modified the relations between social structures and young generation. The 
application and genesis of mass communication and its outcome which is Electronic 
Learning has made some sorts of information accessible to the young people 
(Wilson, 2001). For centuries, being grown up and experienced was a basic and 
needed factor in the Middle East to gain access to such kind of information. 
Nowadays, this modification in an ancient area is to such an extent fundamental that 
everybody should give priority to that. 

During the last century, emergence of Radio, Newspaper and TV had a kind of 
tremendous effect on the connections between grown up young generations of 
society. The history of 50 years of social transformation in the Middle East 
distinctly shows how each one of these new medium has increased anxiousness and 
tension in parents, teachers, politicians, and clergymen. It has also widened the 
extent of misunderstanding among generations. Today, we are confronting with a 
new phenomenon called the genesis of Internet and E-learning. These new 
technologies have affected security of traditional societies in the Middle East. As a 
result, the act of learning has turned into a national - security issue (DSES 
International Forum, 2007). It has been turned into a security issue because the sense 
of equilibrium which has been prevailing in the relation between last and new 
generation, has been lost. 

Parents do not feel secure any more because their kids, quickly and before the 
appointed time become familiar with the relationship between different sexes. They 
believe that their children communicate with strangers and play a number of games 
which are not only time-killers but bothersome and annoying. Politicians do not feel 
secure because they are not able to exercise their influence on young generation as 
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the only eternal political source. They have to fight with their political opponents 
both in the field of practice and the virtual world. To the politicians, in this critical 
region, nothing is more perilous than the minds of the young people crammed with 
opponents’ ideas. Finally, these are the teachers and educationalists that will not be 
considered as the only right sources and criteria for gaining knowledge. They can 
surpass their teachers in acquiring new information. 

E-Learning 

In the Middle East, none of the current ways of teaching and learning is 
considered more fascinating than E-learning. The reason is poor economical 
condition, cultural and social impediments and lack of an able and fascinating 
method of learning. Historical experience in developing countries such as Middle 
East countries shows that lack of financial sources in procuring costly installations is 
the main reason (Coombs, 1985) but the increase in the oil price in 1970s, made 
some of the countries in this part of the world enabled to solve this problem to some 
extent. These countries compare to other developing countries have been 
empowered to build new schools and equip them with new technologies (Mideast 
Youth, 2007). The second impediment for the acceptance of these new technologies 
is the social and cultural prevention of these societies. 

Opposing to new technologies, overestimation of negative aspects of their 
application, and disinclination of families are some inextricable specifications of the 
societies in the Middle East. Surprisingly, it should be acknowledged that internet 
has created an ideal ambiance for all children, juveniles, girls and women of all 
classes of society. It has given this chance to young generation to not only observe 
traditional limitations of their societies but also make contact with others easily. 
They believe Internet has been able to present a new view and meaning for some of 
Islamic concepts such as Hijab (Veil), Meraj (Ascension), Hijrat (Migration), global 
brotherhood, equality of women. Consequently, it should be said that E-learning has 
overthrown cultural and social obstacles to some extant. It has been accepted 
quickly among families and instructional settings. 

As a matter of fact, in compare to other educational technologies, there are two 
reasons for young generation’s enthusiasm towards learning through Internet. These 
are: little cost and lots of attraction. In spite of some shifting views among adults 
about children and the Internet in the Middle East, the overall responses continue to 
supply a broad range of strongly positive views about the benefits of Internet use — 
especially about its value as an information source, and its growing use for 
involvement in online communities (Center for the Digital Future, 2008). Because of 
social, cultural and economical restrictions in traditional societies such as Middle 
East, old information methods could not provide people with appropriate learning 
opportunities. This problem has been resolved by e-learning. During a period of 7 
years (2000-2007) Middle East countries have got a considerable growth in usage of 
internet. Their growth is equal to four times global growth at the same period (Da- 
Wei, 2007). In fact, the Middle East is an upcoming market as experts suggest 
today, even though major western e-learning and IT suppliers expanded their 
boundaries into the Middle East years ago. 
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State 

We do believe that the politicians and statesmen in the Middle East more than 
any other social groups may understand McLuhan (1964) who says “We make our 
instruments and then these instruments will make us”. This quotation shows the role 
of new information and communication technologies and their impacts on citizen 
from the view point of politicians (look at Arabic Spring). This issue originates from 
the fact that since 1870 to the early 1970s, technology has tended to facilitate 
centralization. Railroads, mass production, the telegraph and telephone all helped 
those at the center draw in and control the periphery. 

Today, ICT is having the opposite affect, facilitating the decentralization of 
power. The rise of the service economy, the development of the Internet, satellite 
television, and growing mass literacy are all strengthening the periphery at the 
expense of the center (Dahan, 2002). In fact, e-learning creates an atmosphere to 
gain information which politicians are not interested in. This show that politicians, 
statesmen and political structures are very concerned about youth’s access to the 
websites which are in stark contrast with their own objectives and entity. 
Consequently, they have tried to use filtration to impede youths from access to those 
websites. Of course, some of new statesmen on their way to gain power have 
benefited form using technological revolution. So, we conclude that both who are in 
charge of states and their opponents benefited from using internet website and 
satellite TV channels to do impact on next generation of society. 

Educational System 

Amalgamation of citizens in this part of the world shows that children and 
young people form a considerable part of age pyramid of population. Educational 
system is one of the first among social structures which is under the impact of this 
constitution. During the last two decades, educational systems have seen the 
increase of registration in all academic levels. For example, girls form more than 
60% of all university students in Iran and more than 90% of graduate students in 
high schools of UAE register at colleges and universities (Arani & Abbasi, 2008). 
Anyway, increase in usage of e-learning is not limited to the universities only. We 
can see the access to e-learning even in people with lower levels of age. Available 
citations show that educational systems of Iran, Kuwait, UAE, Israel and Turkey are 
under the influence of global privatization and therefore the number of 
kindergartens, elementary and secondary schools connected to the Internet are 
increasing (Internet World Stats, 2007). 

Today, teachers in the Middle East are observing that Internet has been gaining 
popularity among young people, though at a much slower pace than television and 
radio. In addition, experimental evidence shows that in the Middle East there are so 
many more computer-literate young people than adults indicates the younger 
generation’s greater interest in and aptitude for technological advances. Educational 
system should make an attempt for not being retarded from children and young 
people. 
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Conclusion 

We could not forget this reality that many children and youths in the Middle 
East appreciate Internet contents that deal credibly with topics they may find 
difficult to discuss with parents or adults, such as personal relationships, sexuality, 
AIDS, drugs, self esteem, etc. In addition, the youth in countries with widespread 
poverty, corruption and political turmoil also seek realistic, relevant and meaningful 
content to help them understand and cope with hardships they face in their daily 
lives (Gigli, 2004). This fact demonstrates that youths do not bother more about 
parents, political or religious leaders’ confirmation. Also, through avoiding any 
exaggeration - either positive or negative - on the effects of Internet, regional 
differences should be taken into account. As a matter of fact, family income has a 
major effect on the level of literacy of the people to information technology and also 
to their access to Internet. Use of Internet requires a fairly complex set of skills and 
technology which is not always available for many youth people. Therefore, we 
should avoid of exaggerating about Internet affects on youths in the Middle East. 
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AMALIJA ZAKELJ, MILENA IVANUS GRMEK, FRANC CANKAR 

APPROACHES TO INTERNAL TESTING AND ASSESSMENT OF 
KNOWLEDGE IN RELATION TO THE PUPILS' ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF KNOWLEDGE 

Abstract 

In this article we are presenting the results of the research “The Connection 
between the Results in the National Assessment of Knowledge and the Pupils’ 
Socio-cultural Environment, Instruction and Homework”, taking place at the 
National Education Institute, Slovenia, in the years 2008/2009. In the introduction 
we are writing the importance of national assessment of knowledge in the primary 
school and presenting its significance in certain European countries. External 
knowledge assessment at the end of the primary school, being at present in Slovenia 
called national assessment of knowledge, has got since 2005/2006 an information 
and formation significance. The achievements in the national assessment of 
knowledge are not a part of the school mark, but additional information on pupils’ 
knowledge. 

In the central part of the article we are presenting the findings of the study on 
the interconnectedness of approaches to internal (school) testing and assessment of 
knowledge with the school success of pupils in the national assessment of 
knowledge in mathematics and Slovenian language. The research has shown that 
none of the single elements can have a decisive influence on the results by itself, but 
rather interdependence between them. A change of one element can influence the 
structure and efficiency of other elements, thus their consistency is required. The 
results also show that pupils make differences between teachers of mathematics or 
Slovenian language, i.e., a closer cooperation with mathematical teachers than with 
Slovenian language teachers. 

Key words', national assessment of knowledge, Republic of Slovenia, mathematics, 
Slovenian language 

Introduction 

National assessment of knowledge is in a number of school systems, besides the 
internal evaluation and international comparative studies, as for example PISA or 
TIMSS, one of the mechanisms for determining the quality of education (Markelj 
and Majeric, 2009). By way of external testing of knowledge we can gather various 
information, e.g., on individual’s, on average results of pupils from different 
schools. The significance and impact of national assessment of knowledge is many 
fold and includes the creation of school policy, ranking of school children upon 
school entry, evaluation of school system efficiency and improvement of school 
practice (Zupanc, 2005). 

The external testing of knowledge at the end of primary school has in Slovenia 
taken place for two decades and its description and purpose of assessment have been 
changing. Upon the introduction of National Assessment of Knowledge in the school 
year 2005/2006 the role of external examinations changed again. The national 
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assessment of knowledge has since 2005/2006 lost its selective function and kept the 
informative and formative function. The results in national assessment of knowledge 
are no longer a part of school marks, and they neither influence the entry to 
secondary schools with limited entry, but function as additional information about 
pupils’ knowledge being important for pupils (primary schools send a written notice 
to parents about the pupils’ results in the national assessment of knowledge), for 
teachers and for the schools pupils attend, and also for the schools pupils intend to 
enter, and the entire results have been interesting for the state and the state 
institutions being responsible for education at national level. 

When we speak about internal testing and assessment of knowledge we 
primarily think about testing and assessment of knowledge, done by each teacher in 
his class either orally or in written. This was on the basis of questions prepared by 
themselves and without any additional information on comparability of the 
characteristics of such testing with other teachers working at other schools, as well 
as on the comparability of results of such testing and assessment - school marks - 
with others (Zakelj and Grmek, 2010). External examinations and assessments are 
understood as verification with tests, composed by educational experts and experts 
for measurements, i.e., for the composition and analysis of measurement 
instruments. Basic features of external testing and assessment are as follows: all 
pupils solve the same or comparable exercises; equal criteria of testing 
administration are in place; tests are at least to a certain degree metrically verified 
(Bucik, 2001). 

Knowledge assessment, the purpose of which has in the past merely been of 
informative character, and in the function for selection and repression purposes, has 
more and more been oriented to educational and motivational purposes emphasising 
the stimulative role of marks and teachers’ as well as pupils’ participation in 
decision making process in organisational and thematic aspects (Strmcnik, 2001). 
The result of assessment is final mark. The assessment encouraging the best mark, 
taking place in the context of class events, besides numerical marks implement 
qualitative descriptions of learning achievements (Ivanus Grmek and Javornik 
Krecic, 2004). The mark “good” tells little to pupils about what knowledge they 
master well and what they do not. With the help of descriptive criteria for 
determining knowledge learning results pupils achievements may also be described 
as follows: we emphasise the quality of individual result, qualitative descriptions 
make it possible to understand achievements in relation to pupils’ abilities, their 
former results and in relation to the context. They serve to both, teachers and pupils 
for teaching and learning, for setting learning objectives and, of course, to establish 
the final mark. Zakelj and Magajna (2003) determined a selection of general criteria 
for mathematics, for planning of teaching process for mathematics, as well as to 
formulate the feedback information for pupils about their acquired knowledge. First 
of all they identified the areas to be monitored: pupils’ understanding of concepts 
and procedures, of communicating and solving as well as studying problems. 

When selecting areas it is necessary to be careful about including only those 
areas that we want to test, i.e., the knowledge, skills and competences, we want to 
encourage, and which are based on the subject objectives. We have to avoid 
choosing the most obvious, easy recognisable areas showing only the most evident 
successes and failures of pupils and neglecting those areas that show a universal 
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comprehensive achievement while fully respecting the ways (processes) which 
bring the result (Sentocnik, 2004). 

The qualitative criteria do reach their objective if they are presented also to 
pupils. Pupils are expected to know them in advance, before dealing with a certain 
learning contents. Teachers use them when planning activities for instruction as well 
as for the production of the feedback information for pupils about their acquired 
knowledge. Teachers use them to present to pupils the achieved objectives and 
learning results, to point at pupils’ potentials or possible gaps in their knowledge. 
This way, teachers by using descriptive criteria, through a dialogue explain to pupils 
the mark from a qualitative aspect and not only on the basis of collected points. 

All these moments make an important contribution to the democratisation of the 
relationship between pupils and teachers as well as to a more active attitude of 
pupils to learning and assessment of knowledge. And teachers who encourage pupils 
to active participation in the instruction and combine learning and teaching, testing 
and assessment, acquire during this process qualitative feedback information on 
pupils’ advancement (Marentic Pozarnik, 2000). 

Methods 

Teachers carry out testing and assessment of knowledge quite differently: some 
of them regularly establish assessment criteria, present them to pupils, explain marks 
to pupils, discuss with pupils the testing results, others do that very rarely or never. 
Furthermore, teachers give pupils directions when preparing for instruction. They 
give homework to pupils regularly, systematically or only occasionally; some of 
them announce the content and the assessment criteria, others do that only 
occasionally. 

In our research we focused on the following: 

- what is the connection between pupils’ results in the national (external) 
assessment of knowledge in mathematics and Slovenian language, and the 
approaches in the internal (school) testing and assessment within the 
instruction of mathematics and Slovenian language; 

- are there any differences in the knowledge testing and assessment 
approaches between the teachers of mathematics and teachers of Slovenian 
language, and if yes, what are those differences. 

For our study we implemented the descriptive and causal - non-experimental 
method of empirical researching. The sample covered 1454 pupils coming from the 
ninth grades of Slovenian primary schools, from which 54% of girls and 46 % of 
boys. Questions in the questionnaire referred to the approaches of teachers to testing 
and assessment of knowledge. Part of the questions was logically adapted from the 
questionnaires on Identifying and providing quality assurance for National 
Examination Centre of the Republic of Slovenia and the study PISA 2006 (OECD, 
2007). The implemented survey questionnaire contained provided measurement 
characteristics and is sufficiently reliable. 

We statistically processed the data in line with the purposes of the research with 
the help of programme packages SPSS, RUMM2020 and R 2.8.1. We implemented: 
basic descriptive statistics, Pearson’s correlation coefficient, Wilcox test of 
differences with predetermined rankings, the reliability analysis through classical 
testing theory (Guttman-Cronbach coefficient a). 
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Results 

Marks for mathematics and Slovenian language in the 7 th , 8 th and 9 th grade 

In connection with this question we focused on final marks of pupils from 
seventh to ninth grade in mathematics and Slovenian language and then the 
connections with the results in the national assessment of knowledge. Both, in case 
of mathematics as well as in case of Slovenian language the number of marks 
“sufficient” increases from the seventh to the ninth grade, and the number of 
“excellent” marks from the seventh to the ninth grade decreases a lot, both in 
mathematics and Slovenian language. Similar results are provided by the Slovenian 
Statistics Office for the school years 2004/05, 2005/06 and 2006/07 
(http://www.stat.si). 

The number of excellent marks slightly increases in mathematics on the ninth 
grade compared to the eighth grade, and in Slovenian language the number of 
excellent marks from seventh to eighth and from eighth to ninth grade decreases. 

The correlation coefficients between the marks in all three grades and the results 
at the national assessment of knowledge are increasing from grade to grade, both in 
mathematics as well as in Slovenian language and are from r xy =0.63 to r xy =0.68 in 
Slovenian language and from r xy =0.67 to r xy =0.71 in mathematics. Thus, we have an 
important statistical connection between the final marks in Slovenian language and 
mathematics and the results of the national assessment of knowledge. On these 
grounds we could ascertain that the marks given by teachers both in mathematics 
and in Slovenian language are quite objective and have therefore a very good 
announced value for pupils’ success in the national assessment of knowledge. 

Teachers’ approaches to testing and assessment of knowledge 

We asked pupils what statements are true for Slovenian language teachers and 
for teachers of mathematics in reference to their approach to testing and assessment 
of knowledge. We were interested in whether teachers while testing and assessing 
knowledge tell pupils what they are expected to know for questioning and written 
exams; whether they present criteria already before the written assignment; if they 
explain criteria for oral assessment; if they show any example of good exercise or 
bad exercise after the written exam; whether there are a lot of bad marks in written 
exam, if there is more repetition and consolidation in the following lessons and if 
teachers talk with pupils; and also if teachers help them to improve their knowledge 
in case there are a lot of low marks. 

Approaches of teachers of Slovenian language and mathematics to testing and 
assessment of knowledge 

The results show that a lot of teachers both for Slovenian language and 
mathematics tell in advance the content of testing and knowledge assessment, but 
not the criteria for testing and assessment. Hence, 67.0 % of pupils think that 
Slovenian language teachers often or always tell in advance what they are expected 
to know for testing and assessment, and in case of mathematics only 73.0 % of 
pupils agree with it. According to the opinion of pupils majority of teachers do not 
present the criteria for written exams in advance. Thus, only 27.0 % of pupils think 
that teachers of Slovenian language often or always present assessment criteria 
before the written exam. In case of mathematics this percentage is slightly bigger. 
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however, even for mathematics only 40.0 % of pupils think that teachers of 
mathematics often or always present criteria of assessment before written exam. 

Pupils’ answers show that a discussion on reasons for failure in examinations 
and the presentation of more or less successfully written tests of individual pupils 
selected by teachers is not a usual practice in the instruction of mathematics and 
Slovenian language. 

Only 32.0 % of pupils claim that Slovenian language teachers often or always 
show examples of good or bad assignments. And in case of mathematics this activity 
is recognised by 43.0 % of pupils. Mathematics teachers decide slightly more often 
than teachers of Slovenian language to discuss problems and for more consolidation. 
In case written exam results in several low marks, 43.0 % of pupils consider that 
teachers of Slovenian language often or always talk to them about the reasons to this 
situation. And in case of mathematics such activity is detected by 53.0 % of pupils. 
There is also more repetition and consolidation in mathematics than in Slovenian 
language. Following the opinion of 46.0 % of pupils they have more repetition 
during the next lessons when there are more low marks. And in mathematics this 
teachers’ activity is noted by 60.0 % of pupils. 

Most of the correlation coefficients among the enumerated variables and results 
in the national assessment of knowledge in mathematics and Slovenian language 
ranged between 0.000 and 0.114, which could have meant that the stated factors did 
not have a direct connection with the results of pupils in the national assessment of 
knowledge. From this we may conclude that none of those factors has a decisive 
impact. Low correlation coefficients between the above enumerated variables and 
the results in the national assessment of knowledge should give us an incentive to 
carry out further research work on the approaches to the testing and assessment of 
knowledge having influence on the quality and sustainability of pupils’ knowledge. 

And on the other hand, we should be aware of the fact that pupils often 
experience instruction differently from teachers’ expectations which entails different 
answers of teachers and pupils to the same questions so (Ivanus Grmek et.al., 2007, 
Kalin et.al., 2009); we should, therefore, pay much more attention to joint reflection 
on learning process, what has been often referred to by Cencic (2009). 

Comparisons between the approaches of Slovenian language teachers and teachers 
of mathematics 

As it may be seen from the ranking averages, teachers of mathematics more 
often than Slovenian language teachers do the following: 
tell what pupils should know, 
present assessment criteria, 

after assessment show examples of good and bad exams, 

have more repetition in case of bigger number of negative marks and talk 

with pupils about the reasons for a given situation, 

last, but not statistically significant, they also explain more often the oral 
marks to pupils. 

To sum up, in terms of larger cooperation with pupils the results unveil 
advantages for teachers of mathematics, in comparison to Slovenian language 
teachers, what concerns their approach to testing and assessment of knowledge. 
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Discussion 

The study results have shown that marks at schools, both in mathematics and in 
Slovenian language, have a high predictive value also for the success in the national 
assessment of knowledge. As regards the teachers’ approaches to testing and 
assessment of knowledge the study has shown that a large number of Slovenian 
language and mathematics teachers convey the contents and assessment criteria in 
advance, and also tell what pupils should know in case of questioning and written 
exams; both often explain the marks pupils get in oral assessment, however, they 
more rarely explain criteria for written assessments. 

In case of teachers’ telling pupils in advance what they should know, there are 
significant differences between teachers of mathematics and Slovenian language 
teachers. Teachers of mathematics statistically significantly more often tell in 
advance what pupils should know than teachers of Slovenian language. As regards 
explaining oral assessments there are no statistically significant differences between 
teachers of mathematics and Slovenian language. Both often explain oral 
assessments. 

Discussion about the achieved results, about the reasons for success or failure, 
about criteria of assessment, significantly contribute to the increase of learning 
motivation, to the building of one’s knowledge and consequently to the increase of 
the knowledge assessment culture. Facing different views or oppositions with 
arguments disagreement stimulates pupils’ curiosity and cognitive conflict, having 
impact on conceptual changes. Various solving strategies usually include also 
different contents and thus make it possible to have an insight into the 
interconnection of knowledge. 

Flow pupils will tackle certain exercises and what relation they will have to the 
learning subject cannot be influenced only by their values and interests; an important 
moment in providing pupils’ active participation in the instruction is contributed 
also by teachers’ actions (Zakelj, Grmek, 2010). For pupils’ advancement correct 
feedback that is conveyed by teachers is vital. Teaches have strong influence on the 
pupils’ inner motivation as well as on the acquisition of deeper knowledge also 
through their approaches to how they convey to pupils feedback information on the 
attained knowledge. Teachers use of descriptive assessment criteria for describing 
and explaining marks and teachers’ actions, when they talk with pupils about why 
their knowledge was insufficient, may have, if they are well prepared and 
transferred, an explanatory and applicative power, which enables pupils to have an 
insight into their own achievements (Rutar 11c, 2008). Solely formalistic 
presentation of marks and collected points in tests do not touch very much pupils’ 
attitude towards how to learn a certain subject; sometimes they may even have a 
negative impact on their relationship to knowledge (Marentic Pozarnik, 2000). 

This information reminds us that teachers should pay more attention to talking 
with pupils about the assessment criteria, about typical mistakes in the exams, and 
also for explaining marks to pupils. All this significantly contributes to the 
enhancement of pedagogical approaches in the assessment of knowledge (Gipps, 
1994) and to the increase of knowledge assessment culture. Flere it is important to 
stress the quality of each individual result, and the qualitative description should 
help pupils understand their results in relation to their capability, their previous 
achievements and to the context. (Ivanus, Grmek, Javornik, Krecic, 2004). 
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On the other hand, the formation of pupils’ views is largely influenced by 
external factors. The researchers (Caplan, Choy and Whitmore, 1992), who found 
out surprisingly high results of Indo-Chinese refugee children in American schools, 
attributed pupils’ high results to values. The above mentioned authors ascertain 
(ibid), that the pupils’ success is closely influenced by dynamic and motivational 
dimensions, since they represent the objectives we are striving for. Musek (1993) 
also underlines that values are an important regulator of behaviour, since they 
influence the assessment of phenomena and making decisions for action. They 
represent a certain kind of standards on the basis of which we measure and evaluate 
things. For the parents of children coming from middle and higher social classes it 
seems logical that their children will continue their education which again influences 
children’s learning motivation (Robertson, 1989). The ambitions of parents and their 
expectations regarding their children’s education are important. Interviews with 
parents have shown that they are fully aware of how important education is for 
inclusion into a new environment, though they did not have it themselves. (Caplan, 
Choy and Whitmore, 1992). They believed that their children will influence their 
own destiny through their diligent learning, which does not depend only on pure 
luck, but also on persistence and effort. 

If we take a look at knowledge from a broader perspective, we cannot avoid the 
interpretation which places knowledge into a wider context, where the so called 
demonstrated knowledge is not influenced only by the instruction quality, but this 
variable is joined also by several other variables as for example, the quality of 
pupils’ lifestyle, encouraging or discouraging environment where pupils come from 
(Tolicic and Zorman, 1977; Serpell, 1993; Malacic et. all, 2005; Zakelj at. all, 2009; 
Zakelj and Ivanus Grmek, 2010), as well the intellectual abilities of each individual 
(Marjanovic Umek at. all., 2006). Education, and creativity linked to it, as well as 
social context are intertwined among them and compose a wide range of factors that 
influence the performance of each individual at school and later on his vocational 
status. 

Conclusion 

The pupils’ results in the national assessment of knowledge are important 
feedback information for teachers and school leaderships since they can on the basis 
of deepened analysis of results, which their pupils achieved in the national 
assessment of knowledge, think more deeply about learning and teaching and on 
these grounds prepare the strategy for the improvement of work. We can learn from 
the results of the national assessment of knowledge what are the advantages and 
weaknesses in the knowledge of a certain class, school and in general. Fully 
respecting other factors (e.g., social structure of population, proportion of pupils for 
whom Slovenian language is not their mother tongue, the share of pupils with 
special needs) we can make conclusion on (in)adequacy of conditions for instruction 
(curricula, textbooks, teachers’ qualification and training, etc.), which is the first 
step towards the improvement of learning and teaching. Flere, one should not 
overlook, that also social and cultural environment in which pupils are embedded 
significantly influences the quality of pupils knowledge; this has in the recent years 
also been pointed at by the fact that the average results of the national assessment in 
some Slovenian regions are significantly lower than the national average and than 
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the average results reached by pupils in some other regions (Zakelj and Ivanus 
Grmek, 2010). 
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FRANC CANKAR, AMALIJA ZAKELJ, MILENA IVANUS GRMEK 

THE STEREOTYPES IN PUPIL’S SELF ESTEEM 

Abstract 

Through the influences of our social environment, both boys and girls learn 
their sexual norms, specific rules and values from the early childhood. Hence, 
children grow up in the world of distinct sexual duality. In their efforts to act 
according to their sexual stereotypes, children adopt these widespread stereotyped 
conceptions in developing their self-image. This includes behaviour, emotions, and 
the role that each child connects with his/her own self - all in accordance with the 
accepted male and female image. In this comparative study, we tried to determine 
how fourteen-year-old schoolboys and schoolgirls in Slovene, Austrian and Croatian 
elementary schools evaluated the spheres of free time activities, domestic chores and 
schoolwork, and personal traits, characteristics and conduct. This study provides 
relevant information about the image of schoolboys and schoolgirls in the seventh 
grade, and shows the answers given by the girls are closely related to the sexual 
tendency of self-image and the image of the opposite sex. 

Key words : pupils, field of activities, free time, stereotypes 

Introduction 

Sociologists determine sexual stereotypes as cognitive structures which 
comprise of socially determined knowledge of either feminine or masculine 
characteristics (Ashmore, Del Boca, Wohlers, 1986). These represent semantic 
schemes which influence social conduct and rely on patterns of perception through 
which individuals organise their social experiences. Concurrently, they reduce a 
great number of expected conduct and classify important patterns of conduct. 
Stereotypes express culturally important patterns which enable mutual conduct of 
individuals. Cultural and social meanings of sex influence the standpoint of an 
individual. These viewpoints express the individual’s expectations and constitute the 
structure of needs with both men and women, and hence, represent a part of the 
individual’s sexual identity. 

Y oung people pay more to specific areas and activities of interest according to 
their ideals, orientations, daily tasks, and their ability and knowledge. The areas of 
interest the youth participate in can be interpreted as “spheres of action’’ or spheres 
in which these young people present themselves in view of their sexual concept, and 
including well thought out gender-related behaviour. Attraction to the specific 
spheres is amplified if it coincides with the individual’s self-image, which suits 
notions and desires of the individual’s own personality and nature. 

In this comparative study, we tried to determine how fourteen-year-old 
schoolboys and schoolgirls in Slovene, Austrian and Croatian elementary schools 
evaluate the spheres of free time activities, domestic chores and schoolwork, and 
personal traits, characteristics and conduct. We wondered which activities and the 
types of characteristics or traits are attributed to oneself or the opposite sex. Are 
there any differences and if so, what are the reasons? The aims of the study are to 
explore: 
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1. Which free time activities are selected by schoolboys and schoolgirls for 
themselves and for the opposite gender, and the differences and reasons for their 
specific decision? 

2. How schoolboys and schoolgirls evaluate the sphere of domestic chores: what is 
considered suitable for boys and for girls? 

3. How schoolboys and schoolgirls evaluate the sphere of schoolwork: what are 
boys and girls better at? 

4. Which characteristics, traits and conduct are attributed to schoolboys and 
schoolgirls: which are appropriate for the opposite gender? 

5. Any such differences in the evaluation of the activities or characteristics among 
schoolboys and schoolgirls between those who live in urban or rural areas? 

6. Any such differences in the evaluation of the activities or characteristics among 
schoolboys and schoolgirls who live in Slovenia, Austria and Croatia? 

Method 

The poll was conducted in Slovenia, Austria and Croatia. In each country, the 
study included five elementary schools selected from urban areas and five 
elementary schools from the rural settlements. Schools were randomly selected; 
nevertheless, we tried to consider specific living conditions. The urban schools we 
selected were located in Ljubljana, Klagenfurt and Zagreb, while the rural schools 
we selected were in rural communities (in the case of Slovenia and Croatia), or the 
urban outskirts (in the case of Austria). We planned to include twenty schoolboys 
and twenty schoolgirls, aged fourteen and in the seventh grade, from each of the five 
schools. The total number of pupils tested in a sample we analysed was 1130: 585 
schoolboys and 545 schoolgirls. 51.2 % attended urban schools and 48.8 % attended 
schools in rural or outlying settlements. 

Similar tests by Valtina and Klopffleisch (1996), Biskup in Pfister (1991, 1999) 
and Zipprich (2001), who researched only a specific field in their studies, were taken 
into account when designing our questionnaire. We were able to establish with our 
questionnaire which activities and characteristics schoolboys and schoolgirls 
attributed to themselves and to the opposite gender. This consists of four subspaces: 
the sphere of free-time activities (sports and cultural activities), the sphere of 
domestic chores, the sphere of schoolwork, the sphere of personal traits, 
characteristics and conduct. The factor analysis component model was used in 
defining the validity of the measuring instruments. We discovered the existence of 
statistically distinctive differences of all tested groups and emphasised those 
dimensions which contributed to the fact that the differences among the groups are 
statistically distinctive. 

Results and Discussion 

We interpreted the basic points of variable distribution according to separate 
spaces. Furthermore, we concentrated on the top five answers as to the estimated 
degree of characteristics when comparing results. In the continuation, we present 
findings which display dimensions in which schoolboys and schoolgirl differ 
according to their place of origin, their country of residency and their gender. 
Firstly, we will present the sphere of sports. Analysis shows that the selection of 
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different sport activities in the seventh grade regarding both genders in all countries 
is related to a large amount of male and female stereotypes which are based on 
social and cultural circumstances specific to each country. Typical male-oriented 
sports are swimming, football, seven-a-side, basketball, while typical female sports 
are dance, badminton, callisthenics, volleyball and beach volleyball. Sports activities 
which dominate within one gender group are not accepted with the opposite gender. 
Zipprich (2001) came to similar conclusions. Girls are slightly more open-minded 
and are interested in male-oriented sports, whereas boys are not as reciprocal to 
“female-oriented” sports. 

We included cultural activities and festivals among activities in the individual’s 
free time. Similarly, with the sports sphere both schoolboys’ and schoolgirls’ 
answers are closely linked with the tendencies specific of a particular gender group 
regarding self-image, and affirmed self-image of the opposite gender. Boys and girls 
from the three countries believe that going to the cinema, attending home parties, 
discos, pop concerts, watching TV and going to the library are suitable activities for 
both parties. Boys also place attending sports games quite high. Less suitable 
activities for both genders are: going to the theatre, fine art openings and classical 
concerts, participating in drama clubs or choirs. Greater conformity about domestic 
chores, which is thought to be more suitable for girls, is unanimous between Slovene 
and Austrian schoolboys. The most suitable tasks for girls are cooking, shopping, 
tidying up, dusting and watering flowers. Slightly lesser values of domestic chores 
are expresses by Croatian schoolboys. Less suitable tasks for girls are domestic up 
keeping, mowing the lawn and riding a motorcycle. Girls believe that dusting, 
gardening and tidying the home is equally suitable for boys of the same age. Again, 
Slovene girls strongly affirm these statements, while Austrian girls follow and 
Croatian girls appear to have slightly lesser values in their answers. 

A stereotypical image generally attributed to girls and boys can be seen in the 
sphere of scholastic skills. Schoolboys attribute neat handwriting to schoolgirls who 
exceed in drawing and school achievements. Slovene and Austrian schoolboys 
strongly complied with the first two traits, while Croatian schoolboys did not 
emphasis the two traits much. In defining foreign language acquisition, all 
schoolboys from all three countries consider themselves to have a moderate ability, 
yet quite balanced assessors. Their opinions become rather dispersed when 
attributing mathematical skills to girls. Slovene schoolboys admit that the degree of 
acquired skills is high, while Austrian schoolboys are not such generous in their 
opinion. Girls on the other hand do not share the same opinion of their schoolmates. 
The girls attribute achievements in mathematical skills and emphasised scholastic 
achievement and knowledge in social and natural science, and acquisition of foreign 
languages. It may seem astonishing that when evaluating all spheres in a positive 
manner, Slovene schoolgirls exceeded the other girls from the other countries. 
Fellow schoolgirls from Austria were much more lenient assessors, and accentuated 
that their schoolmates are very successful in school, and emphasised their ability in 
second language acquisition. It may prove interesting that fellow schoolgirls from 
Austria and Croatia are far more withheld and entirely unified. Schoolgirls from 
Croatian schools exceed in all areas as more critical assessors of their schoolmates. 

At the end, we will review the pupils’ assessment of some personal traits, 
characteristics and conduct concerning themselves and the opposite gender. 
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Schoolboys from Slovene schools believe that their female classmates take great 
care of the body and in their physical appearance, and the boys equally like to talk 
on the phone and socialise as much as their fellow schoolgirls do. Schoolboys also 
do not deny their sensibility. Similar assessment was performed by Croatian and 
Austrian schoolboys, with the sole exception that the Austrians emphasised precedence 
of chatting on the phone over the physical appearance and concern for the body. 

We tried to distinguish the differences in latent dimensions which determine 
free time activities (sports and cultural activities), the sphere of domestic chores and 
schoolwork, and the sphere of personal traits, characteristics and conduct which 
appear between countries, the residency and between genders, using of the multi- 
variant analysis of variance. Let us observe the differences among the countries. 
According to the results, we can establish statistically that there are typical 
differences defining boys and girls in all six subspaces. Regardless of the fact that 
Austria, Croatia and Slovenia present a relatively closed cultural circle, views of 
what is suitable for boys and girls differ subtly among the countries. One of the 
decisive factors is represented by a cultural orientation of a separate phenomenon. If 
we want understand these differences, which appear in the determined activities 
suitable for schoolboys and schoolgirls, we must consider their residency. It is of no 
surprise that the residency represents the variable in which statistically relevant 
differences in cultural activities and domestic chores exist between schoolboys and 
schoolgirls. This demonstrates that life in various demographic environments 
influence different perceptions of the world around the students, and hence, they 
evaluate their activities accordingly. 

Traditional roles within the family are no longer compulsory and excusable as in 
the past in a more open society. Only exceptional modern couples play traditional 
roles. Each family member has to be more resourceful from time to time. This 
means having to wash the dishes, iron the shirt, change the fuse, tidy the flat or cook 
lunch, regardless of their gender. There is no other way; however, different viewpoints 
exist when determining what is important for girls and what is important for boys. 

The next extension offers the possibility to discover distinctive divergence in 
activities and is represented by the gender. Schoolgirls evidently differ from 
schoolboys in determining: sports activities suitable for the opposite sex, domestic 
chores and personal traits. Schoolboys differ from schoolgirls in cultural activities, 
schoolwork and personal traits. We live in the society, in which the individual’s self- 
image is defined through the body. In addition, it stands that everyone creates a 
different image about their own inferiority in relation to others. One example is the 
physically “perfect” group of people. Thus, it is not surprising that the differences in 
stereotypes between boys and girls are strongly expressed through sport. Such 
viewpoints from girls are more related to cultural determination of the society rather 
than the consequences of biological origin. All in all, last fortitudes of male dominance 
are decreasing even in the sport field. Women are taking interest in wrestling, 
boxing, playing rugby, lifting weights, and playing football, all of which reveal the 
picture of cultural and social societal functions. It is obvious that today the border 
between gender differences is slowly fading away even in the sports sphere where 
the differences between men and women have always been the most recognised. 

Fixed stereotypical images are also exhibited with girls in the sphere of 
domestic chores: for which some have distinctly expressed the sharing of work 
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between the sexes. Boys differ from girls in their decision regarding cultural 
activities and school skills suitable for girls. Besides classical cultural activities, the 
importance of modern fun for young people was expressed. This would include 
going to discos and home parties. The culture of the young exposes and emphasises 
values of socialising and enjoying oneself. They are children of the consumer 
society which is proclaimed as the society of fun and recreation. 

Conclusion 

The study provides relevant information about the image of schoolboys and 
schoolgirls in the seventh grade. It reveals that the girls’ answers are closely related 
to the sexual tendency of self-image and the image of the opposite sex. Findings 
show that the selection of activities defined in five spheres relates to the great 
amount of male and female stereotypes. School and other institutions would need to 
educate schoolboys and schoolgirls in becoming more critical to cliches presented in 
the study. This is applicable for all spheres; however, sexual images contain 
comparable and stable images which will linger since they enable social orientation. 
In addition, social orientation sustains the subsequent inequality and distinction in 
power between men and women. 
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JOACHIM SCHROEDER 
INSECURE IDENTITIES 

UNACCOMPANIED MINORS AS REFUGEES IN HAMBURG 
Abstract 

This paper analyses the financial circumstances and social income of nearly one 
hundred unaccompanied minors who have come to Hamburg as refugees from 
various regions of Africa. It is based on extensive qualitative surveys, analysing 
their objective conditions of life and in particular their legal situation. A wide range 
of interview material and participative observations were used to obtain information 
on biographic courses and school and vocational careers of the young refugees over 
a period which extended to ten years in some cases, giving very detailed insights 
into their ‘hidden lives’. 

Fleeing, upheaval and coping 

According to information from the Federal Agency for Migration and Refugees, 
some 30,000 asylum applications were submitted in Germany in 2009. Nearly half 
the applicants were less than 16 years old (45.9%), and one in five (22%) were in the 
16-to-25 age group. So more than two thirds of the newly arrived refugees in 
Germany are children and young people. Based on statistics of the individual states 
and supplementary information from municipal authorities, it is estimated that there 
are between 5,000 and 10,000 under-age unaccompanied refugees in Germany, most 
of them in the big cities, especially Berlin, Dortmund, Frankfurt/Main and Hamburg. 

Between 2000 and 2007, some one hundred adolescents and young adults from 
countries such as Sierra Leone, Togo, Somalia, Ethiopia, Guinea, Angola and 
Mozambique were interviewed several times on their educational perspectives, and 
their educational and vocational careers were reconstructed for the period since their 
arrival in Hamburg. In some cases we also accompanied them in their everyday 
activities in order to obtain detailed insights into their conditions of life. Some of 
these young people had only been in Hamburg for few months at the time of the first 
interview, but the majority had been living in our city for between two and five 
years. We have presented various results of the surveys in a number of German 
language publications (SCHROEDER et al. 2003; SCHROEDER and SEUKWA 
2007; SEUKWA 2007). 

We initially assumed in this project that the young refugees were exposed to 
insecurity in their subjective identities due to the loss of their home country, and due 
to their experiences in the course of fleeing; but we found that in fact what causes 
real problems for the young people is more the insecure status with respect to right 
to stay, and the comprehensive institutional exclusion of refugees in Germany. This 
article gives an overview of the legal and financial situation, and the social contacts 
of the young people, thereby presenting a wide-ranging even if somewhat depressing 
view of their "insecure identities”. 
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Objective conditions of life and subjective assessments 

For analysis of the life conditions of the young refugees interviewed, we 
concentrated on the legal situation, financial circumstances, and existing social 
network. For each of these aspects, we give a brief overview, and present individual 
life situations and subjective assessments by the young people on the basis of 
specific examples. 

The Asylum Procedure Act (AsylVfG) stipulates that asylum procedure 
activities may also be applied to foreigners who have completed their 16th year of 
life (Section 12,1 AsylVfG). In fact this stipulation refers only to the classification 
of young refugees as fully capable of acting in their asylum procedures at the age of 
16, but the Youth Offices and other authorities of many of the states of Germany, 
including Flamburg, derive from that stipulation the conclusion that the young 
people are capable of action in all respects related to matters of alien and asylum 
law. Young people with German nationality can benefit from youth status for 
purposes of care services and social support well beyond the age of majority, 
whereas young refugees tend to be subject to a reduction in the length of their youth 
status and the special youth support which is attached to it. 

In the course of the interview, the young people were asked to give a subjective 
assessment of their legal situation and its influence on their motivation for 
education. The young people seem to be relatively well informed about German 
asylum and residence law, on the various regulations giving a right to stay, and on 
the consequences of the respective “stamp” for their opportunities to attend a school 
or obtain a work permit. On the other hand, they experience the asylum procedure, 
and particularly the decisions by the authorities on extension of their stay, as 
extremely non-transparent. The young people ask about the criteria applied by the 
authorities in making their decisions, and they are completely unable to say whether 
there are such criteria, or whether decision on them is made on purely subjective 
grounds in the respective authorities. Initially, the young people considered it self- 
evident that they would be permitted, or even required, to go to school on their 
arrival in Germany, but they soon realise that it is not possible in their own case. 
They have learned and internalised the fact that they are regarded by the German 
institutions not as “young people” but as “asylum seekers”. 

They see very clearly the fundamental conflict between the institutional goals of 
the educational system and those of the authorities. In the educational system their 
experience is that they are taking part in programmes and offerings designed to 
prepare them for integration into German society (learning German, getting their 
school certificates, vocational training); but in the asylum procedure and at the 
foreigners’ authority their experience is that every effort is made to prevent this 
integration. Education takes time, and the Authority does not give them time - 
another inconsistency which they often mention (cf. also BREKKE 2004). 

Th e financial resources available are enough to meet their basic needs - but not 
more than that. Asylum seekers in Germany receive support to pay for the costs of 
everyday life (“social benefit”) at a rate which is 25% lower than for German 
nationals. The explanation given for this disadvantage for refugees is that the 
financial and social burdens are too great, with the increasing number of asylum 
seekers and in the context of German unification, so it would no longer be 
acceptable to give asylum seekers the same conditions as German nationals 
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receiving social benefits. An additional reason mentioned is that, compared with 
German nationals, asylum seekers have less requirement for information and 
communication, and that typically they do not have costs for participation in cultural 
life (cf. CLASSEN 2000). Since 1 January 2006, single adult asylum seekers receive 
EUR 224.97 per month. If they are given benefits in kind, they receive only monthly 
pocket money of EUR 40.90. 

As shown in the relevant comments in the interviews, some of the young people 
see receipt of social benefits as a kind of dependence, as a form of being determined 
and controlled by others, or as a humiliation. They cannot understand why they 
should be on benefits although they are young and capable of working to earn their 
own living. Social benefits also permit only very limited participation in youth- 
specific leisure activities (going to a cinema, discotheque, pub), so it also severely 
limits their opportunities for making social contacts. Our impression is that the 
young people are very much less concerned with the material problems caused by 
limited financial resources, but rather they experience humiliation from the symbolic 
factors linked with it. 

The questions on social contacts produced the most extensive answers, 
particularly with respect to friends. Only two of the young people said that they had 
not yet found any friends since their arrival in Hamburg. More than one third of 
them said they had exclusively African friends, and over a quarter said they had both 
African and German friends. In the group of those who said they had only African 
friends, one of the reasons mentioned was language problems, which made it hard to 
make contact with Germans - the refugees did not have enough knowledge of 
German, and the Germans they meet often cannot speak English or French. And 
even more often, these young people meet with rejection from the German 
population, which they describe as not tolerant, and not open to them. Others report 
that they have no opportunities to make contact with Germans. At school there are 
only Africans (or foreigners), and it is difficult for them to get into German clubs 
and associations. The life situations and problems of German youngsters and young 
refugees are very different, and that means they have very different expectations of 
what friends are for. Prejudices are mentioned, acting as barriers to the creation of 
friendships - some parents of young Germans would object to such friendships, or 
they would regard young people from Africa as criminal and would therefore avoid 
them. Some of the young people have withdrawn into the African Community and 
reject contact with Germans. 

There is a more positive tone in the comments of those young people who say 
they have both African and German friends. But there are also problems in these 
clique relationships - friendships break up due to deportations or frequent change of 
address, there are language problems or rejection by German parents. But there is 
also emphasis of the fact that it is important to make contact with Germans, to learn 
their language and to adapt to their ways. Some of the young people report that they 
have a multi-cultural circle of friends. Mostly they met their friends in multi- 
national learning groups at school or in language courses. 

One third of respondents report that they regularly participate in the 
programmes of a sports club, a political group or a religious community. Most 
mentions were participation in community life of the mosque associations, and two 
young women reported that they were members of an African Christian church 
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community. Playing football is important for the young men. Four of them have 
found clubs in Hamburg, and play football there; five young men report that they 
looked for clubs, but their search was unsuccessful, so they were now playing in 
informal groups with other Africans. 

Various problems were mentioned making it at least more difficult for young 
people to join a club or a community group - some of them say they lack the time 
for it, for example they could not go to Friday prayers at the mosque because they 
had to work during that time; or they could not participate regularly in training at the 
football club because they had other things they needed to get done. Some say they 
are not motivated for regular participation because of their lack of security in 
residence status, or because they are so taken up with their own personal problems. 
Others say they do not have the money for it. 

It is clear from what the young African refugees say about their social relations 
that they are very much subject to structural segregation - their contacts with the 
family and networks of relatives have broken down due to the situation in their 
country of origin. Their life situation in Hamburg and the associated limitations and 
problems (language, money, uncertainty, worries) are more of a problem, preventing 
them from making and cultivating social contacts. In addition, the young Africans 
are often only together with each other, particularly at schools and in the other 
educational programmes, due to organisational arrangements (setting up classes for 
foreigners), or they are with other young migrants; this kind of structural 
arrangement also reduces their chances of getting to know young Germans. And on 
the part of German society too, it seems to be very exceptional that efforts are made 
to establish contact with the young refugees. 

What is a refugee? 

To be a “refugee” is not a personality characteristic, and it is not the individual 
decision made in the country of origin to leave that country which makes people 
refugees (even if asylum law refers to this), but rather legal recognition of status as a 
refugee - and this is generally effected in the country where they arrive. What is 
decisive is not the intentional act of fleeing in order to get away from repressive 
structures, but rather the decisions made in the migration policy of the country 
where they arrive. 

By understanding refugees as a product of institutional action, we are not only 
referring to their legal status, but also understand the status of refugee as a moral 
career, in keeping with GOFFMAN (1973, 1975). Goffman’s argumentation may be 
summarised briefly as follows: There is no such thing as “normal” relations between 
normal people and stigmatised people (who include people with physical 
disabilities, the mentally ill, delinquents, criminals and prostitutes) because no such 
tolerance and acceptance can be expected on the part of normal people, and cannot 
be proved. So the stigmatised persons have to learn and apply a whole series of 
techniques of adaptation and expression of behaviour in order to gain social 
recognition. One of the central techniques is to accept the attribution of having a 
damaged identity. So the condition is a public acknowledgement of being damaged, 
and thus being a victim - a victim of fate in the case of people with disabilities, a 
victim of circumstances in the case of social deviants, a victim of their own 
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inadequacies (delinquents) or, as in our context, a victim of state repression in the 
case of refugees. 

As has already been described, legal proof of being a victim is the basis of 
identity as a refugee - the moral career of the refugee begins with allocation to 
relevant institutions of the host society. To put it in Goffman’s terms, they have to 
learn and practise techniques of coping with their damaged identity. So the 
viewpoint would be excessively restricted if we were to see the insecure identities of 
young Africans in Hamburg merely in the context of the impact of fleeing from their 
countries of origin. It is rather the case that being in the hands of the social 
institutions of the host society creates the framework which causes the break, with 
respect to the dimension of identity. The biographical developments and life 
histories of the young refugees, their languages and their cultural practices, their 
knowledge and values, their wishes and needs, are all reduced in the institutional 
actions of the host society to the status of refugee. 

The interview material shows that the young people have learned what they are 
supposed to learn, and what they have to learn, related to the goals of institutional 
action - the institutional arrangement of the asylum procedure is very efficient to 
make it clear to the young people that they are endeavouring to obtain the granting 
of a legal status which is of existential importance to them and decisive for 
opportunities or limits of organising their personal life. And the institutional 
grouping of labour administration, educational institutions and youth service give 
the impression of being rational and functional, because they are ‘arranged’ in such 
a way that the young people are constantly given the message that they are refugees. 
Schooling, vocational training and work permit are refused to them on the grounds 
of legal status, or access to these things is made difficult. 

The young people have realised this situation, as can be seen from their 
statements - they understand the social ideas that are associated with refugees by the 
institutional actions which they are faced with in their everyday lives. They have 
gone through the fundamental learning experience which Goffman says stigmatised 
people have to make in a moral career, in terms of their difficult situation and their 
self-assessment. When they arrived in Hamburg, many of the young people we 
talked to had only very vague ideas about German society and its general 
assumptions about refugees, and at first many of them were not able to grasp the 
consequences for their own lives. But these are precisely the ‘hidden agenda’ of the 
host society that they learn particularly fast - unreserved integration of the young 
refugees into Hamburg urban society is not wanted. 
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JOHANNES L VAN DER WALT & FERDINAND J POTGIETER 

THE ORIGINS OF RELIGION AS AN HISTORICAL CONUNDRUM: 
PEDAGOGICAL AND RESEARCH METHODOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 
AND CHALLENGES 

Problem Statement 

For the last five years we have been involved in a research project entitled 
Creating Diagogic Space. The project aims at determining to which extent 
conditions such as the presence / absence of social justice, the creation / lack of 
social and human capital, respect / non-recognition of human rights, the (non-) 
recognition of individual and group values and so forth, impact on the diagogic 
space: the space in which people may enjoy the freedom to educate their children, 
and for their children to be educated in accordance with the educators’ preferred 
spiritual, religious and value system) s). Some of the research went into the notion of 
the fully educated individual, the organic person, the person of noble character, with 
integrity, which would be the upshot if the diagogic space were optimally utilised by 
all educators concerned. 

A significant part of the research also revolves around the concepts / constructs 
of religion and / or spirituality. We initially discovered that all manifestations of 
religion showed the same basic structure, with spirituality at its epicentre or core, 
but later concluded that the “numen” (the numinous) seems to lie even deeper than 
spirituality. These investigations led us to understand that we could not evade the 
issue of looking at the origins of religion. Understanding the roots of religion and 
spirituality is a precondition for a more accurate grasp of the purpose and function of 
religion / spirituality in life, and in creating the diagogic space in particular. We 
engaged in this project with a measure of apprehension because of the nebulousness 
of the terrain. In this paper, we explore two sets of implications and challenges 
flowing from our understanding of the roots of religion and spirituality. After giving 
an account of what we understood to be those origins, we reflect about its 
pedagogical as well as its research methodological implications and challenges. 

Origins of religion and spirituality 

Ojowuro (2010: 21-22) concludes that "the list of ... theories and opinions 
[about the origins of religion] are [sic] . . . numerous. . and that “. . .no answer could 
at this age pin down with accuracy, how the first religion had ... evolved ..., for the 
... reason that we were not a part of the first generation of humans that started the 
earliest religion [...] the huge gulfs that existed between the first human generation 
that sets off religion and the generation that developed documentation skill are . . . 
too wide apart”. According to Ojowuro (2010: 23), the human being’s persistence 
with investigations into the taproot of religion is an indication "that religion had 
actually evolved with man”; no "normal human being existed on earth who ... 
would not accord the ultimate recognition to the amazing wonders of nature” and as 
a result, "the human consciousness would . . . give deserving gratitude to the powers 
behind these brilliant creations,” thus “opening the sequel of man’s religious 
worships to this day”. In addition, the abundance of nature may have given cause to 
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an early belief that “God (was) revealing himself to humankind'’. Fear (of natural 
phenomena and disasters) may also have played a role; the earliest human beings 
“would have devised some ways and means to appease the powers they ... 
envisioned as the controllers of these natural tragedies, [in order] to guarantee the 
protection of their life from its disastrous rage” (Ojowuro, 2010: 24). This lends 
credibility to the Roman poet Carus’s theory that fear inspired human beings to 
create gods for their protection. 

Ojowuro (2010: 24-25) sought the roots of religion even further back. The very 
first human beings capable of rational thinking probably reflected about their own 
existence, and would have probed into the nature of the powers that gave them life. 
In due course, they would have felt anxiety about the powers that moved the sun 
through the skies, the return of the sun every morning, the power that created the air 
that they breathed, made plants germinate, animals give life, thunder to crash, rain to 
fall, and so on. They would occasionally break out in adulation and mystical 
incantation to glorify these magnificent powers; they would sacrifice animals to 
appease the powers and to find continued security of life. In brief, Ojowuro (2010: 
27) contends, the earliest human beings would have concluded that "these powers 
are truthfully higher authorities with more superior powers than they possessed. 
Consequently, they would have initiated the reverence and worship of these powers, 
out of . . . gratitude, respect, fear and the feel of affection for the astounding beauties 
of the wonderful creations that these higher forces have perfected in the world. [...] 
The gods of thunder, fire, the atmosphere, and all other forces of nature would have 
subsequently emerged out of his inventions and fancies. ... he would afterwards 
convert all the ethereal elementals of Mother Nature into deities, and religiously 
adore them as gods and goddesses.” In this manner, polytheism became the first 
religion of the ancient world. 

Gradually, as Monaghan and Just (2000: 126) posit, many of the world religions 
seem to have begun as revitalization movements of some sort, based on the vision of 
a charismatic prophet firing the imaginations of people seeking a more 
comprehensive answer to their everyday problems. Charismatic individuals, 
however, seem to be less the key to the long-term success of religions than the 
development of a group of supporters able to institutionalize the movement. 
Institutionalisation may take many forms: spiritual priests claiming superiority for 
their religion over all others, persecution of and discrimination against those who 
believe differently, the formulation of doctrine and dogma, the development of 
theology as a scholarly discipline, religious denominations, and the evolution of 
religious institutions. Ojowuro (2010: 37-38) decries the fact that these later 
developments “have been imposed upon the gullible minds of . . . followers as the 
word of God . . . [by means of] story-telling [that] accesses the human psyche not at 
the intellectual but at the emotional level...” 

Three even later developments can be discerned. The first is embodied in the 
thesis of John Calvin, namely that all people possess the semen religionis in their 
hearts and minds since the moment of their conception and birth (Calvin, III, 1; 
Duvenage, 1951: 39). All the other trappings of religion grew from this original 
seed. Secondly, in recent years, greater attention has been bestowed on the spiritual 
roots of religion and religious experience (Waaijman, 2000: 1-2), to the neglect of 
all the other aspects of religion (including dogma, doctrine, religious institutions, 
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theology). At the deepest level, religions have a spiritual dimension: all people share 
primordial questions at a deep spiritual (emotional) level though the answers they 
find to these questions, expressed in terms of ritual, can be quite diverse. The 
spiritual level, as Abdool, Potgieter, Van der Walt and Wolhuter (2007: 547) found, 
is a “subjective experience that points to an orientation towards (inter alia) an 
intrinsic religiousness: it is deep and very personal to the individual; it symbolises 
the individual’s quest for values and depth, and describes how he/she relates their 
beliefs and actions towards god(s) and otherness, to their own being and core values, 
and then expresses them in religious practices. De Muynck’s (2008: 1-2) analysis of 
spirituality leads him to conclude that spirituality denotes a search in which 
experiences of inspiration and transcendence, and personal conviction, are 
connected with concrete every day existence. Spirituality symbolises the human 
being’s quest for meaning, depth and values, and describes how a person relates his 
or her actions and behaviour towards the Absolute (that is, how a person shows 
obeisance to and worships that which is regarded as imperishable, unchanging, 
eternal, indestructible, sacred and meaningful, the ultimate source of all meaning) 
and towards others, his or her own being, core values and practices. Spirituality can 
also be seen as the mystical face of religion, as the fountainhead of divinity, the 
source and essence of the soul (Van der Walt, Potgieter & Wolhuter, 2010: 37). 

The third development is described in the works of MacArthur (1993), Banks 
(2011) and others. Banks (2011: 17) speaks of the “renewal of an old attack on 
religion’’. The “old” attack came from influential thinkers such as Freud, Feuerbach, 
Marx and Fromm (refer Banks, 2011: 61-130). According to Freud, the invention of 
religion can be ascribed to the human being’s innate fear of nature, relationships and 
death. People invented religion and the notion of god(s) because of deep-seated 
fears in a threatening world and of the resultant need of security in a world that they 
could not control (MacArthur, 1993: 11-12). The “new” attack comes from what 
Banks (2010: 11) terms the “new Atheism”: authors like Daniel Dennett, Richard 
Dawkins, Sam Flarris, Christopher Flitchens and Michael Onfray. While only a 
small percentage of people seem to believe in no god at all (around 4.4% atheist, and 
around 16.4% “other non-religious” in a world-wide poll in 1991; refer Blanchard, 
2011: 19), the attacks coming from those critical of religion seem to have evoked 
considerable interest (Banks, 2011: 11). While, for instance, Sam Harris (2010: 148 
ff.) does not deny the existence of religion as such (in the form of faith, belief, rites, 
rituals, prayers, institutions, holidays and so on), he agrees with psychologist Bruce 
Hood that people’s susceptibility to religious ideas can be ascribed to the fact that 
they tend to develop phobias for “evolutionary relevant threats (like snakes and 
spiders) and because of the fact that their minds have evolved to detect patterns in 
the world they tend to detect patterns that are not actually there. Because of a 
cognitive scheme known as “supersense” they infer "hidden forces in the world, 
working for good or ill. On this account, supersense generates beliefs in the 
supernatural . . . and such beliefs are thereafter modulated, rather than instilled, by 
culture.” The criticism can also take the form of a semantic controversy: was the 
word “religion” derived from re + legare (to read again) or from re + ligare (to be 
tied back again, figuratively speaking to “live in bondage because of one’s religious 
preferences”); the tension between religiens (“to be careful") as opposed to 
negligens (“to neglect”)? 
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Pedagogical implications and challenges 

Our main concern is with the education of the organic, whole, noble individual, 
the person with integrity, who will be an asset to his or her community. For this 
ideal to materialise, the creation of a diagogic space is a conditio sine qua non. This 
is a space where educator and educand can interact freely, willingly and norm- 
driven for the purpose of leading the latter to higher levels of “educatedness”. Our 
investigations into religion and spirituality so far have revealed that these constructs 
form inherent “furniture” of the diagogic space, irrespective of how they are defined, 
or their origins (roots) construed and described. Educators should resultantly reckon 
with them in creating and using the diagogic space. 

Investigations into the origins of religion and spirituality cast more light on the 
diagogic space itself. In the (post-modern) times in which we live, religion and 
spirituality take an altogether new form (Parkin, 2011: 154-158): they refer to a 
“whole supermarket” of religious experiences. Everyone’s religious tastes can be 
satisfied. All these experiences “have a spiritual edge that becomes part of [the 
educand’s] belief system” (Parkin, 2011: 155). This has implications for education. 
King (2007: passim) claims that human religious experience requires intelligence, a 
capacity for symbolic communication, a sense of social norms, realization of "self 
and a concept of continuity. Not only do the spiritual needs and “tastes” of the 
educator have to be taken into consideration, but also those of the educand. What 
would it take, in terms of religious and spiritual experiences, for the latter to become 
a fully educated person, an organic, noble person with integrity? Since spirituality 
and numinous experiences lie at the heart of being human, all educators are required 
to focus on these aspects of the education of young people. As for those who are 
critical of religion, especially in its more organised, institutionalised, formalised and 
dogmatic manifestations, they should keep in mind, as Parkin (2011: 158) reminds, 
“it is impossible not to be spiritual”, i.e. to put one’s faith in some or other deeper 
source (also refer Van der Velde, 2011: 8). As human beings, all of us are spiritual. 
Educators critical of organised and mainstream religion should instead resort to their 
personal value systems, which one way or another, are in themselves rooted in some 
or other form of spirituality and / or numinousness. 

Research methodological implications and challenges 

The subject that we addressed in this paper poses a number of challenges to 
historians, historians of religion and education in particular. It is difficult to 
reconstrue the origins of religion and spirituality for the simple reason that no 
written record of those events exist, and because of the vagueness of the oral 
tradition (refer Armstrong, 2009: 3 ff). We only have a number of reconstructions of 
the roots of religion and spirituality, and these vary from naive to critical of religion 
and spirituality, especially in terms of their modern forms (i.e. organised, 
institutionalised and dogmatised). It is furthermore difficult to trace the roots of the 
human being as a religious / spiritual being. Theories and scientific approaches 
range from conservative creationism through intelligent design to Darwinist views. 

The research methodological problems intensify when one engages in a study of 
religion and spirituality as such. Few other subjects evade examination like these 
because of their nebulousness and minimal amenability to empirical scrutiny. Also 
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education, particularly the diagogic space, is difficult to grasp and describe. It 
furthermore will remain a challenge to be pedagogically prescriptive because of the 
personal nature of education and of the respective value systems that undergird it. In 
sum, understanding and describing the complex composed of the constructs religion, 
spirituality, the numinous, the organic (whole, noble person with integrity) and the 
form of education required to deliver an organic person to society, is a daunting task 
for historians of education. We have so far taken only a small step on this journey. 
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Part 1: Comparative Education & History of Education 


KATARZYNA CHARZYNSKA, MARTA ANCZEWSKA, PIOTR SWITAJ 
A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN POLAND 
Abstract 

Poland’s complex history strongly influenced the development of educational 
system. Together with the Catholic church, formal and informal education helped to 
preserve national identity and prepare society for future independence during the 
partition period. In the communist era, education was the chief mode of restructuring 
the society and improving the social mobility of the hitherto unprivileged workers. 
The postcommunist era brought an extensive debate over the goals of restructuring 
the socio-political system. 

The goal of this paper is to share with the readers some ideas about the past and 
the present of the Polish educational system in order to point out that the reform of it 
is still a continuous process aiming to find out the optimal way for individuals’ 
holistic development. The authors, who are mental health care providers, put also to 
the spotlight some examples of mental health education in Poland. 

Introduction 

The Republic of Poland is a country located in Central Europe. With about 38 
million inhabitants this is the sixth largest population in the European Union 
[Eurostat, 2011], The origins of the country date back to the 10 th century, when the 
kingdom of Poland was founded. The crowning achievement of the development of 
the state and its territorial expansion was establishment of Polish - Lithuanian 
Commonwealth in 1569. In the mid- 17th century the decline of the monarchy began 
and in 1795 Polish lands were annexed by the Kingdom of Prussia, Russian Empire 
and Austro-Hungarian Empire. The independence was regained in 1918 and lost 
again in 1939 due to invasion of Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union. After the end 
of the 2 nd World War Poland remained a Soviet satellite state until the collapse of 
the communist system in 1989 when the process of transition towards parliamentary 
democracy started. The country complex history strongly influenced the 
development of educational system. It can be easily observed that turning points in 
Poland’s history, such as partition of the country or beginning of Soviet’s 
supremacy, had major effects on the priorities and organization of education. Thus, 
the development of national education system can be divided into several periods. 

From the establishment of the Kingdom till the educational reform in the 
18 th century 

First single schools run by the Roman Catholic Church and educating the clergy 
emerged in the 1 1th century. It was in the 13th century that importance of education 
started to increase. Poles were studying at the universities abroad and in the country 
education on lower levels was still developing. The curriculum was divided into two 
parts: trivium, comprising grammar, logic and rhetoric, and quadrivium including 
arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy. The network of provincial schools was 
created but they were generally restricted to nobles, knights and merchants. The 
development of education was crowned in 1364 with the establishment of 
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Jagiellonian University, the first university in Poland and the second in Central 
Europe. It soon became the main centre of education for intellectual elite and a place 
of academic tolerance. At the beginning the profile of the university indicated that 
one of its aims was to educate the qualified clerks. At the end of the 15 th century the 
number of provincial schools nearly tripled. Although they were still run by the 
clergy, the curriculum also included knowledge indispensable for civil life. In the 
16 th and 17 th century textbooks emerged and developed as instruments of teaching. 
The coverage of the textbooks content was focused mainly on practical skills, such 
as accounting. Unfortunately, Counter Reformation partially inhibited development 
of education in Poland. The nobility gained monopoly in public and political life 
which resulted in decrease in education importance [Samsonowicz, 1990]. However, 
a number of Polish scholars were aware of the poor condition of education and 
initiated progressive tendencies to modernize the curriculum and to expand 
educational opportunities over non-privileged classes. The reform started with the 
establishment of National Education Comission (KEN) in 1773, financed with the 
funds confiscated from the abolished Jesuit Order. KEN’s main achievements 
include creation of educational structure, unification and rationalization of the 
national curriculum in accordance with Enlightment thought. In schools Latin was 
replaced by Polish language and equal right for education for girls and boys was 
introduced [Davies, 1996]. 

Partition period (1795 - 1918) 

Through the eighteenth century, Poland was a refuge for academic figures 
persecuted elsewhere in Europe for unorthodox ideas. The dissident schools founded 
by these refugees became centers of avant-garde thought, especially in the natural 
sciences. 

Unfortunately at the end of the eighteenth century partition challenged the work 
of the Commission on National Education because Germany, Austria, and Russia 
sought to destroy Polish national consciousness by germanizing and russifying the 
education system. Educational opportunities for Polish children differed depending 
on the area of partition. In general, the Austrian sector had the least developed 
education system, whereas the least disruption in educational progress occurred in 
the Prussian sector. Prussian authorities were also more tolerant of Polish culture 
manifestation. The important underground initiative undertaken by the Poles in 
order to protect their culture was Flying University established in Warsaw. Lectures 
were organized in different places to avoid deconspiration. One of the notable 
graduates of the University was Maria Curie-Sklodowska [Davies, 1996]. In 
Austrian partition heterogeneity of the population impeded introduction of one 
language to the schools and allowed to save some autonomy. 

In a consequence of the partitions Polish population was dispersed among three 
nations for over 100 years. During that time education played an extremely crucial 
role in maintaining national identity and culture of the Poles. This aim was achieved 
not only through formal education but more importantly, through self-education. It 
is estimated that as much as 30% of Polish people in the Russian partition was 
gaining knowledge and skills independently of the educational system [Davies, 
1996], 
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The interwar period (1918 - 1939) 

Obviously the main concern of the education authorities in this period was the 
task of reconstructing a national education system from the three separate systems 
imposed during partition. The first attempt to achieve this goal was the Teachers’ 
Parliament which gathered in 1919. It recommended a number of reforms, e.g. seven 
year universal primary school and linking of the primary schools with the secondary 
education. In the end the Ministry rejected majority of the recommendations but the 
Parliament’s vision of universal educational opportunities for all classes had 
important symbolic meaning for future educational system development. In 1932 the 
school reform introduced seven year universal primary school which was supposed 
to increase chances of obtaining secondary education. However, in rural areas 
majority of children ended their education at 4 th class, often due to the lack of 
possibilities to achieve even mandatory level of education. Thus, inequalities in 
educational opportunities experienced by different social classes continued 
[Krasuski, 1985]. 

Although national secondary education was established in the 1920s, the 
economic crisis of the 1930s drastically decreased school attendance. 

Among the educational accomplishments of the interwar period were 
establishment of state universities in Warsaw, Wilno (Vilnius), and Poznan 
(available only to the upper classes), numerous specialized secondary schools, and 
the Polish Academy of Learning. 

The World War II (1939 - 1945) 

Between 1939 and 1944, the German occupation sought to annihilate the 
national Polish culture once again. All the secondary and higher schools were closed 
to Poles and elementary school curricula were stripped of all national content. In 
response, an extensive underground teaching movement developed under the 
leadership of the Polish Teachers' Association and the Committee for Public 
Education. As early as in 1939, the Secret Teaching Organization (TON) was 
established in order to arrange the underground teaching, which included all levels 
of education, up to the university level [Bukowska, on line]. The teaching movement 
was crucial for the maintenance of the Polish culture and national identity, as well as 
for the preparation of the base to rebuild the educational system after the end of the 
war. 

Post war period (1945 - 1989) 

In 1945, the number of Poles unable to read and write had been estimated at 3 
million. In the early 50s, all levels of Polish education were plagued by shortages of 
buildings and teachers. The Polish educational system during the era of Soviet 
supremacy had four distinguishing characteristics. Firstly, education was strongly 
ideologized and politicized. The school was perceived as a main tool of creation of 
the new human being - homo sovieticus. 

Secondly, the aim of the educational system was to create and maintain the 
desired social structure with the specified proportions of different social classes. In 
harmony with the principles of Marxism-Leninism, the working class was supposed 
to be the base of the structure. A wider availability of education was to democratize 
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the higher professional and technical positions previously dominated by gentry or 
upper middle class. Because industrialization goals also required additional workers 
with at least minimum skills, the vocational school system was substantially 
expanded. 

Thirdly, the educational system was strongly centralized. The curriculum, as 
well as the content of the textbooks, were unified across the country. 

Finally, due to the authority negative attitude toward private ownerships and the 
resentment toward religious schools, the private sector was barely present in the 
educational system. Additionally, the authorities were determined to control the 
ideological transmission in educational process [Dolata, 2005]. The education 
reform was an important demand of the widespread Polish demonstrations against 
Stalinism in 1956. Under the new socialist first secretary, Wladyslaw Gomulka, the 
government education policy rejected the dogmatic programs of Stalinism and in 
their place began the first period of the postwar education reform. Religion as an 
education subject was restored, at the option of parents. In the vocational program, 
agricultural training schools were added, and technical courses were restructured to 
afford greater contact with actual industrial operations. 

The modem era (1989 - today) 

After the emergence of the Solidarity movement in 80s, the student and teacher 
organizations demanded a complete restructuring of the centralized system and 
autonomy for local educational jurisdictions and institutions. The political 
transformation, which followed the collapse of the communist system, was 
accompanied by the changes in the educational system. The major processes 
included creation of the pluralistic market of the curriculum and textbooks, which 
was not influenced by the communist ideology. Moreover, the educational system 
was decentralized and as a result schools gained more autonomy and became more 
involved with the local environment. Another major process, regarding the 
secondary education structure, consisted in decrease in number of pupils obtaining 
only vocational education and increase in number of graduates with secondary and 
higher education. Modernization of the educational system was achieved with the 
change in educational structure (introduction of the gymnasium) and the curriculum 
reform [Dolata, 2005]. Currently, Poland is participating in international educational 
assessment programs, such as P1RLS programme [Konarzewski, 2007] or PISA 
survey [OECD PISA, 2009], 

New trends are also being observed in lifelong learning options. Rapid 
development of technology and changing working patterns, forced the adult 
population to constantly raise their educational achievement [Bl^dowski, 2010]. In 
2010, 5,3% of adult population of Poland participated in education or training, 
compared to 4,3% in 2001 [Eurostat, 2010]. 

As one of the EU Member States, Poland participates in the implementation of 
the Community Lifelong Learning Program (LLP) established on the basis of 
Decision Nr 1720/2006/EC of the European Parliament and Council dated 15 th 
November 2006. The structure of LLP comprises the following sector programmes: 
Comenius - school education, Erasmus - higher education, Grundvig - adult 
education, Leonardo da Vinci - vocational education and training and Study Visits. 
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Another worth mentioning initiative regarding the field of education is the 
University of the Third Age, whose aims are the education and stimulation of retired 
members of the community - those in the "third age” of life. Some study groups do 
not have a prepared syllabus, but draw on reports of current affairs in their topic 
subject to prompt conversation and research. Some groups are designed to cross 
disciplinary boundaries: combining society, technology and science. Some groups 
aim to bridge the generation gap in the field of information technology, opening up 
an exciting new world to many who might have been oblivious of it otherwise. 
There are also many less educational activities including bridge tuition, countryside 
walks, dance in all its forms etc. 

A new initiative, dated in year 2010, is the University of the Second Age for 
persons 45+, whose aims are to fill the gap between the First and the Third Age 
education in the lifelong learning system and combat the social exclusion of 
marginalized groups. 

Mental health professionals’ training 

The authors, who are mental health care providers, put also to the spotlight 
some examples of mental health education in Poland. Mental health has become the 
subject of university education across many fields: medicine, nursing, social work, 
psychology, sociology, pedagogy and law. In this paper we present some examples 
of training in psychiatry, psychiatric nursing and social work. 

Psychiatry 

Psychiatry was introduced as a separate subject at medical faculties in the 
middle of 19th century. In 1951, all Polish university medical faculties were 
transformed into independent organizations - Academies of Medicine. In the late 
2000s, the former name was changed into Medical University. Medical schools have 
status of State Higher Education Institutions and are financed by the state. 

The undergraduate course in clinical psychiatry provided during the last year of 
curriculum is focused on knowledge of mental disorders - etiology, pathogenesis, 
psychopathology, classification, treatment, rehabilitation and social psychiatry; 
skills in psychiatric examination and mental status assessment; skills in providing a 
holistic approach to the treatment of mentally ill persons [Bilikiewicz & Bomba, 
2002 ], 

The postgraduate training in clinical psychiatry lasts five years. The candidates 
apply for residency in training centers nominated by the Minister of Health upon the 
recommendation of Accreditation Committees. The training programme is focused 
on knowledge and experience needed to independently solve clinical problems, 
developing mental health promotion, gaining skills for working in multidisciplinary 
team within different organizations. Resident has his/her individual tutor and 
individual supervisors when practicing in different mental health services 
[Bilikiewicz & Bomba, 2002]. Training is concluded by passing National 
Examination which has few phases. 

Nurse education 

In the 1980s and 1990s, the nurse education was provided in medically based 
high schools in five year programme or in post-high professional medical schools 
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over two years. The education was focused mainly on instrumental tasks. In 
December 1995, the Polish government signed the European Agreement on Nurse 
Education and Training. The first transformation extended the educational 
curriculum to two and a half years with the subject related to health promotion, 
prevention, health education and diagnosis. The second modernization extended the 
educational curriculum to three years with at least 4600 hours of training. The 
college-level nursing studies include a set of general, basic and professional subjects 
concluded by a practical exam and graduate thesis [Lipinska & Osicka, 2002]. 
Masters degree requires subsequent two years studies with at least 1300 hours of 
training and ECTS points not less than 120. 

Specialist two and a half year neuro-psychiatric nursing programme is focused 
on general rules and detailed description of work, psychiatric nursing in a hospital as 
well as in the community settings with acute and long-term disorders, specific topics 
related to treatment, psychological and social factors affecting mental health, 
neurological nursing, ethics and legal issues. 

Social work 

Since last decades, the world dynamic industrial development improved 
people’s quality of life, but also created negative phenomena like alienation, 
marginalization, social exclusion and equality. The Maria Grzegorzewska Academy 
of Special Education (ASE), established in 1922 in Warsaw, is the first higher 
education institution in Poland to have started a full-time social work study program 
(previously, social work faculty was incorporated into other social science courses). 
The programme is designed to meet the needs of the disadvantaged people who need 
professional care and support. Its base constitutes of theories about the causes, 
challenges and cycles of clients’ difficult circumstances, theories and methods 
relating to social work practice enriched by specialist knowledge of social policies 
and general knowledge of psychology, sociology and pedagogy as well as 
involvement in field work. 

Students of social work develop their practical skills in managing non- 
governmental organizations and gain the knowledge of raising funds from external 
sources, including EU funds. 

Conclusion 

The authors present a brief overview of the history of education in Poland in 
order to point out that the reform of it is still a continuous process aiming to find out 
the optimal way for individuals’ holistic development. As a mental health care 
providers give a few examples of mental health professionals’ training to show that 
in this field the reform is also ongoing process. 
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ZSOLT DOZSA 

“EVERYBODY IS GIVEN A CHANCE, MY BOY ... EVERYBODY WHO IS 
WILLING TO WORK FOR SOCIALISM”: AN OVERVIEW OF ENGLISH 
TEXTBOOKS IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD IN HUNGARY 

Abstract 

The main aim of this paper is to provide an insight into English textbooks 
published in Hungary after 1945, when the newly formed political commission 
(Communists) took control over education. The intention is to show how the 
ideology and political climate of the age was reflected on their pages, i. e. how 
English textbooks were used for the purpose of the Communists’ objectives and 
interests. For the purpose of this paper, there have been selected three textbooks, 
considered as the most representative. The first textbook is dated from 1953. This is 
the period of the greatest dictatorship under the regime of Rakosi, the period well- 
known as the period of the Red Terror. The second and the third textbook represent 
the period after the Hungarian revolution in 1956. The former one was published in 
1957 and the latter one in 1961. All three textbooks were intended primarily for the 
secondary school children (gymnasium) but were not used only to teach English 
language. The research has shown that all textbooks were imbued with the 
ideological ideas, strongly promoting the Soviet Union, socialism, community work 
and perfect Communist society. The author concludes that these kinds of sources 
can be very useful in recovering this turbulent period of Hungarian history. 

Keywords: Hungary, English language, textbooks, Communism 

Introduction 

The main aim of this paper is to provide an insight into English textbooks 
published in Hungary after 1945, when the newly formed political commission 
(Communists) took control over education. The intention is to show how the 
ideology and political climate of the age was reflected on their pages, i. e. how 
English textbooks were used for the purpose of the Communists’ objectives and 
interests. For the purpose of this paper, there have been selected three textbooks, 
considered as the most representative. The first textbook is dated from 1953. This is 
the period of the greatest dictatorship under the regime of Rakosi, the period well- 
known as the period of the Red Terror . 1 The second and the third textbook represent 
the period after the Hungarian revolution in 1956. The former one was published in 
1957 and the latter one in 1961. All three textbooks were intended primarily for the 
secondary school children (gymnasium) and were published by the National 
Publishing Company situated in Budapest. It was the only centralized publisher. 


1 Matyas Rakosi (1892 - 1971) participated in the communist government of Bela Kun, the 
leader of the 1919 Hungarian Soviet Republic. After the WW2 he was posted as a Soviet 
puppet and held a position of General Secretary of the Hungarian Communist Party and was 
in office from 1945 till 1956. Inspired by Stalin's regime and his political purges, Rakosi 
imposed totalitarian rule on Hungary. 
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One of the main characteristics of the period under research was the fact that, by 
taking control over the education, the Communist regime decided about teachers' 
political suitability (they had to attend political seminars to be educated in the 
Marxist-Leninist spirit). At the time lots of them were away for various reasons: 
death, military imprisonment, emigration (Meszaros et al., 2000, p. 403). Because of 
this, many schools did not have any foreign language classes at all (Romsics, 2005, 
pp. 325-327). The regime also introduced censorship of curriculum and all other 
printed matter (the so-called politically incorrect texts were replaced, and new texts 
were inserted). Until 1949 when the new curriculum, which favoured the Russian 
language, was introduced, there was obvious orientation toward German language. 
More than 80 % of primary school children learned German language. 2 Followed 
Latin and English represented with 8 % and 6.5 %. The Russian language, which 
was until 1949 facultative, was represented with only 1 % (Faludi (ed.), I960, p. 
306.). The introduction of the new curriculum caused a radical decrease in number 
of hours of English and other languages (they were considered as an 
imperialist/bourgeois), while Russian became obligatory. Since then, the textbook 
publishing was under the monopoly of the Communist regime. The Ministry of 
Education did not have any formal power. It was only the transmission belt for 
processing the will of the Communist Party (Meszaros, 2000, p. 409). 3 Under all 
these circumstances, we can only imagine the working conditions of English 
language teachers. They had to adapt to the new political circumstances. They were 
forced to learn Russian language in a very short term; otherwise, they would loose 
their jobs. They also had to adapt to the English textbooks from which they taught. 
In all of them we can notice several typical topics. 

Stories inspired by the Soviet leader Stalin 

Most of the textbooks contained numerous stories about the Soviet leader Stalin. 
For instance, in the textbook published in 1953, we find the story entitled Comrade 
Stalin ’s Childhood and Youth. The text was written in occasion of Stalin’s 70th 
birthday, celebrated “not only by the Soviet people, but also by the whole 
progressive world”. “Elis name is the symbol of friendship among nations, the 
symbol of freedom, peace and Socialism.” Pupils were furthermore taught that “for 
us Flungarians Stalin means our very life, our liberation and happy future. He is the 
great friend of Hungarian people”. Follow the details from his biography, the most 


2 The Communists explained the reason for such a great popularity of German language: „As 
for the reactionist and counter-revolutionary class aspirations, their adequate path was the 
propagation of the fascist political systems.” (Faludi (ed.), I960, pp. 295-296.) 

3 The official contemporary documents stated that each kindergarten, school, college or 
university has to become the construction sight of the newly-built socialist society, and 
teachers, as socialist workers, must break up with the harmful past, and start with building 
of the socialist future. According to the resolution of the Hungarian Central Committee 
dated from March 29 th 1950. “our schools are not in relation to real life and production [...] 
People's Democracy is heavily burdened with bourgeois ideology and clerical reactionary 
influence [. . .] Causes for these are the undermining and saboteur work from the part of the 
enemies [...] the enemy has focused its energy to the cultural front, especially on the 
educational field; therefore, the main task is firstly to expose and make them inoffensive, 
and later, to correct the mistakes.” (Meszaros et al., 2000, pp. 410-411) 
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important one the fact that Stalin was “still a boy of fifteen when he became 
acquainted with Marxists and began to read Marxists literature”. The story ends with 
Rakosi’s words that Stalin is “Lenin of our days”, "the example of every 
Communist, Socialist and honest democrat” (Zentai & Korenchy, 1953, p. 80). 
Obviously, English textbooks served not only to teach language but also to teach 
great political lessons. 

Stories inspired by Lenin and other great revolutionaries of the age 

This story about the Stalin and the Soviet Union is not the isolated case. We also 
find the stories about the Great October Socialist Revolution, the story On the way 
to Communism, the story Comrade Rakosi meets Lenin, and the story For the 
Freedom of Our People (Zentai & Korenchy, 1953). All of them have similar 
political vocabulary. For instance, the latter had the task to teach pupils about great 
deeds of Comrade Rakosi 4 who was very appreciated by Lenin: 

Lenin confirmed the criticism and self-criticism with a nod of his 
head. Then he said: “We shall not forget the lessons of the Hungarian 
Soviet Republic. We shall learn from the mistakes. We shall not 
repeat them. Hungary is too small to face its enemies alone. But the 
Hungarian people fighting for freedom will be victorious. Comrade 
Rakosi, you will see the victory of the Hungarian revolution.” 
Krupskaya, Lenin's wife, spoke of this conversation in 1925 when 
Comrade Rakosi faced the court of the Horthy fascists. At the meeting 
organized to save the life of Rakosi, she said: “Lenin was very fond of 
Rakosi. He appreciated him very much. Vladimir Ilyich knew men 
well. At their first meeting, Lenin's opinion was that it is comrades 
such as Rakosi who bring the cause of the people to victory all over 
the world.” (Zentai & Korenchy, 1953, pp. 31-32.) 

It is important to mention that all these stories were always followed by the 
detailed questions which examined whether pupils correctly and fully understood 
them and, of course, whether they understood the messages they conveyed: 

1. What happened in 1919 in Hungary? 2. Why had Comrade Rakosi 
to leave the country? [...] 5. What was Lenin’s reply to Comrade 
Rakosi' s request for help to release the Hungarian Communists from 
prison? [...] 9. Has Lenin’s prophecy concerning Hungary become true 
since? [...] 11. What was the opinion of Lenin about such types of man 
as Rakosi? (Zentai & Korenchy, 1953, p. 32.) 

The same pattern of text and questions we can find in many other texts, such as 
the text Reminiscences of Marx, published in the textbook dated from 1961 (Bati & 
Veges, 1961, pp. 77-83).' 


4 Rakosi was imprisoned in 1925 by Horthy's regime. He was released as a part of a deal 
with contemporary Hungarian government. During his stay in the Soviet Union he was 
thoroughly prepared for the Communist takeover in Hungary in 1945. 
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Working class as the boss of its faith 

Furthermore, all the textbooks are imbued with teaching that working class 
should be the boss of its faith. For instance, in the textbook published in 1957 there 
can be found the text The country is ours. John Szabo, the key figure, is a 
Stakhanovite whose “average production record is 300 per cent.” The text describes 
him as a determined figure who knows what is at stake - the first Five Year Plan and 
the survival of the People’s Democracy. “Fie knows where the product of his work 
goes.” Also, the clear vision of the bright future is depicted here: “If one speaks to 
him, he always says: our plant, our ministry, our Five Year Plan” [...] Such are 
Stakhanovites. [...] “When you speak to them, you get a clear picture of the 
opportunities what all young people have in a socialist society. They have the work 
and do it well, because they know that our People's Democracy has made the 
workers masters of the country. There is no boss who exploits them, at his plant the 
worker is now the boss.” As many other texts, this one ends with a set of questions, 
such as: “Why do people work more willingly in Socialism than in Capitalism?” or 
“What did they learn from their Soviet comrades?” (Bati & Veges, 1957, pp. 86-87). 
The intention is obvious. Such stories about endless opportunities for workers are 
typical for all analysed textbooks. 

The importance of social work: good and bad examples 

Furthermore, the textbooks taught of the great importance of the community 
work, which was one of the most important features of socialism. The spirit of 
community can be seen even in the covers of the textbooks. All of them had on their 
back cover the following instructions, which witness the attitude toward the 
common property: 

You should know that this book is also the weapon of science. 
Respect it, keep it clean, as soldier does with his weapon. You should 
also recognize that 25 people worked on this book, either at desk or 
with printing machines. Respect their work [...] do not write into this 
book. [...] At the end of the year, pass it on to other student. A good 
book is a weapon in your quest for knowledge! ! ! (Bati & Veges, 1957) 

Thus, everything belongs to everyone - school textbooks, even factories. We 
can often find explanations that all, including factories and factory libraries, belong 
to “all of us”, that is, it is in the collective ownership. The text is written in a very 
idealistic tone. Women are diligently working, their children are playing around the 
factory, and the factory library is big and available to everyone... (Zentai & 
Korenchy, 1953, p. 44). 

Flungarian children were taught that their role in building up the country in 
socialist spirit is very important. As a good example serves us the story of the 
Pioneer Railway, where it is clearly stated that “all the boys and girls were perfectly 
aware of their part in the building up of their country”. Moreover, one of the girls 
says that we have accomplished three year plan and we are starting another one 
(Zentai & Korenchy, 1953, p. 67). The fact that she uses the personal pronoun “we”, 
confirms the mentioned thesis. 
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Negative examples also served the same purpose: to educate children about the 
importance of social work. There is one story which takes place in a British youth 
camp. George, a British boy, who was one of the participants, was lazy, unwilling to 
work as others did, only waiting for lunchtime. Everybody laughed at him. Peter, his 
Hungarian colleague, warned him that everybody works except him, which “is not 
nice and it is not social ...” (Zentai & Korenchy, 1953, p. 62). Of course, here 
Hungarian boy serves as an example of good behavior and honesty. In many lessons 
we find that the British do not have developed idea of importance of the community 
work unlike the Hungarians. 

Capitalism as the greatest of all evils 

However, while socialism and socialist ideal were greatly promoted, capitalism 
seemed to be the greatest evil. This witnesses the lesson Little slaves of capitalism, 
which deals with the Industrial Revolution of the second half of the 18 th century. 
Although industry grew at the time, it produced a great many evils. One of the most 
important is the employment of children. However, such evils, story says, are even 
characteristic of many contemporary capitalist countries: 

While we build nurseries and schools, the Pioneer Railway and 
theaters for our youth to make their life carefree, happy and gay, in the 
capitalist country children have already to bear burdens and miseries 
indivisible from Capitalism. (Bati & Veges, 1957, p. 57) 

Capitalism is always depicted as the negative system. For instance, the main 
characters of the textbook printed in 1953 are the Davises, the British family. We 
have already mentioned George, their son, who was trying to avoid helping his 
colleagues in the British camp. His mother was described as an unemployed woman 
from the working class. His father works in factory for a very low wage. Practically, 
they are very poor. While speaking with her Hungarian guests, the British lady is 
astonished by the fact that in Hungary ration cards are not used any more and that 
they have plenty of food at their disposal (Zentai & Korenchy, 1953, p. 26). In 
addition, there is another scene. While visiting Hungary and Hungarian factories, the 
British boy learned the lesson: unlike in Britain, in Hungary, a good worker may 
achieve anything, even good education, supported by the Government of the 
People’s Democracy. “Everybody is given a chance, my boy ... indeed everybody 
who is willing to work for socialism,” told him his Hungarian host. Thus, while life 
in Britain, as a capitalist country, was depicted as far from perfect, life in socialist 
Hungary was described almost ideal. The purpose of that was to convince young 
Hungarians that their country stands certainly on the right path (Zentai & Korenchy, 
1953, pp. 68-69). 

Conclusion 

The analysis of selected English textbooks published in the period covered by 
this paper showed that textbooks are indeed very valuable historical sources. We can 
state that the Communist regime put a lot of effort in suppressing reactionists and 
counter-revolutionary propaganda on all levels. The English language, considered 
bourgeois and regressive, was one of the main targets. All analyzed textbooks 
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showed the same pattern of teaching the English language through the ideas of 
promoting Soviet Union, socialism, community work and perfect Communist 
society. Moreover, this was even clearly stated in their forewords: “Our goal is, also, 
that words from certain texts should be repeated as much as possible in order to 
achieve productive learning, also certain philosophical and political messages should 
not be left untapped.” (Bati & Veges, 1957, p. 3) On the other hand, there is a strong 
criticism of Western societies which were depicted as evil and not suitable for good 
and happy life promised in Hungary as the socialist country. 

Certainly, further researches, which would include the English textbooks 
published in Hungary in the later period, would certainly shed an additional light on 
the political circumstances and the influence which the Communists had over the 
education system. Of equal importance would be to explore the attitude of the 
English teachers and learners toward the political climate reflected in textbooks and 
the way English language was taught at the time. This would certainly show to what 
extent the Communist regime was successful in their attempts to shape the minds of 
their citizens according to their beliefs and their ideology. 
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GORDON O. ADE-OJO, MIKE ADEYEYE, F. FAGBOHUN 

SITUATED LITERACY PRACTICES AMONGST ARTISANS IN THE SOUTH 
WEST OF NIGERIA: DEVELOPMENTAL AND PEDAGOGICAL 
IMPLICATIONS 

Abstract 

This paper reports an aspect of a larger study on literacy practices, needs and 
perceptions of artisans in a part of the South West region of Nigeria. Using an 
ethnographic approach to research, it identified a variety of literacy practices, events 
and mediums, thus confirming the notion of literacy as social practice. The study 
employed a modified form of ethnographic research which was specifically designed 
for this study, a density of literacy practices approach to ethnographic research, data 
was collected through a mixture of observation, participation and a series of 
interviews and dialogues. The data were subjected to qualitative and quantitative 
analysis which enabled a range of themes and distributional patterns to emerge. It 
concludes by highlighting implications for governance and pedagogy. 

Introduction 

While it is true that the notion of a dominant discourse has in a way dominated 
discussions on perceptions of literacy (Ade-Ojo, 2011), it is also now evident that 
the acknowledgement and introduction of other discourses are now being firmly 
entrenched within the discourse of literacy. This emergent acknowledgement, 
mostly anchored to the seminal work of Street (1984, 1995) and which 
acknowledges an autonomous as against an ideological model of literacy has now 
yielded numerous terminologies including; multiple, social, situated and local 
literacies (Street, 1995; Barton, Hamilton and Ivanic, 2000). The central thrust of 
these studies has been that literacy should be seen as a social practice which draws 
from more than just the cognitive essence of its users (Satchwell and Ivanic, 2007). 
Developing from this perception is the notion that literacy is employed for purposes 
other than learning. This view is encapsulated in the submission of Satchwell and 
Ivanic (2007, p. 305) that, ‘It is crucial not to conflate ‘literacy’ with ‘learning’, 
since each can exist without the other. Literacy, therefore, should not be restricted to 
an interpretation that sees it as merely a set of skills typically employed for 
interpreting linguistic structures, but as something that possesses a range of varieties 
which should be situated in different social contexts’. 

While many studies anchor their exploration of literacy practices on the dictates 
of a social perception of literacy, it is paradoxical that many of these studies end up 
by looking at literacy mostly in the context of education. This, in our view, 
reinforces the notion of the inexorable link between literacy and schooling. 
Illustrating this paradoxical alliance are the works of Satchwell and Ivanic (2007) 
and the study by Ngwaru and Opokwu-Amankwa (2010). The latter in particular, 
while lamenting the one-sided nature of existing literature on literacy practices in 
terms of regional distribution, paradoxically limits its own scope by looking at these 
practices mainly in the context of education and learning. In response to the 
predominance of studies such as this, the present study aims to explore literacy 
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practices in contexts other than those related to schooling by focusing on subjects 
who are not engaged in learning and, therefore, reinforce the notion of literacy as 
social practice. 

The second rationale for this study is closely aligned to the notion of generating 
a universal dimension for postulations that are made on literacy. In setting the scene 
for their study, Ngwaru and Amankwa (2010, p. 295) identify as one of their goals, 
the need to ‘broaden the debate’ by including ‘a picture of the challenges faced by 
sub-Saharan Africa’. It is in line with the acknowledgement of the need to provide 
universal validity to claims that are made on literacy that this study focuses on an 
area in Sub-Saharan Africa with the hope of providing the avenue for comparison 
and for drawing a more universal conclusion on literacy practices. 

Perceptions of literacy 

There is an established dichotomy between various perceptions of literacy in the 
literature. The more commonly used terminology to represent the two dominant 
conflicting perceptions are the ideological and the autonomous perceptions of 
literacy (Street, 1984; Barton and Hamilton, 1998; Barton, 2006; Ade-Ojo, 2011). 
While the latter perceives literacy as essentially located in the cognitive realm which 
is often mediated through the ability to read and write, the former is perceived as 
having a social essence which is more focused on the specific context in which 
written language is used to get something done (Stachwell and Ivanic, 2007). 

This research is anchored to an orientation of the ideological perception of 
literacy which has been particularly espoused in the works of the New Literacy 
Studies (NLS) (Barton and Hamilton, 1998; Street, 1984 and 1995; Barton et ah, 
2000; Satchwell and Ivanic, 2007; Gebru et ah, 2009). The allegiance to the 
ideological perception of literacy in this research is informed by two factors. First, 
because the study is essentially an ethnographic study, this perception provides the 
opportunity for ethnographic researchers to better understand what they observe as a 
range of literacy events. This offers a unit of analysis of events which the 
cognitively defined alternative perception would not have admitted and, therefore, 
facilitated a better understanding of the ‘culturally specific characteristics’ 
(Satchwell and Ivanic, 2007, p. 304) of the events they observe. The second 
implication relates to the goal of the research itself. This report is an aspect a larger 
research which sought to explore literacy in the context of the overall social 
existence of a group of people. This is distinctly different from an exploration of 
literacy in the context of learning. In order to acknowledge the different ways, other 
than in the learning context, in which literacy is employed, it becomes inevitable 
that a perception of literacy that acknowledges its social practice essence is 
subscribed to. 

Methods of data collection 

This research employed a number of methods for the collection of data. Central 
to this is a modified form of ethnographic approach which focused on the density of 
literacy practices in the South West region of Nigeria and amongst the subjects 
under investigation. This approach starts by identifying the critical periods in which 
literacy events occur and focuses the ethnographic representation and participation 
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of the researchers on this period. The approach was recommended by the goal of the 
research and by the legacy of the success that mainstream ethnographic approach 
has achieved in literacy research in different settings (See e.g. Satchwell and Ivanic, 
2007 and Gebru et al„ 2009). As argued in the preceding section, this research takes 
its orienting theory from the ideological perception of literacy and, therefore, sees 
the major units of analysis as literacy events which are mediated in a number of 
ways. In order to collate an accurate account of the various events which represent 
different literacy practices, it was important for the researchers to ‘get to the heart of 
people’s understandings of their own literacy practices and literacy events rather 
than supposedly objective study on them’ (Thomas, 2009). Hence, the use of an 
ethnographic field work approach which required researchers to continuously 
interact with subjects for a period of six months. The data recorded through 
researchers’ fieldwork was further supplemented through the use of a questionnaire 
and interview. The overall effect was that the combination of the three methods 
promoted data triangulation - which also helps in triangulating the results. 

Data Analysis 

The goal of this section of the study was to identify distribution of practices and 
the frequency of their occurrence. To achieve this, data collected through researcher 
fieldwork and questionnaire were codified numerically and subjected to statistical 
analysis to map out frequency of distribution. Further data collected through 
interview were subjected to content analysis (Thomas, 2009) which was used to 
classify the semantic import of the subjects’ views on their own practices and 
literacy events. Responses to interview questions were codified on the basis of the 
semantic notions they signified and these were subsequently used to discuss the 
pattern emerging from the quantitative data collected. 

Selection of research sample 

The sample of subjects for this study is a convenient sample (see Kerr, 2009). 
The element of convenience arises from the willingness to participate and from the 
location of the subjects in terms of residence. The choice of participants in this 
respect was dictated by the consideration of whether they reside within the 
geographical area the research was focused on. Given the ethnographic nature of the 
data collection method, it was important that only potential subjects who reside 
within a particular radius were considered as subjects. Of these, all willing 
participants were recruited as subjects of the study. To avoid selection bias which is 
sometimes seen as a weakness of convenience samples (Thomas, 2009), the 
researchers ensured that all known artisan vocations were objectively represented 
while gender was equitably distributed among the subjects. 

Research findings and discussions 
Respondents ' gender 

The subjects were split equally in terms of gender with each gender accounting 
for 50% of the subject group. This split, while incidental, allowed us to use gender 
distribution to address on of the potential problems of using a convenient sample 
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group; representation. The expectation was that with the equal representation of 
gender among the subjects, findings that might be gender-significant will have more 
authenticity. 

Literacy practices 

Identified literacy practices were spread across four distinct areas. The first, 
social represented the use of literacy in a range of social interactions which were 
neither formal nor predictable with only 2.7% of subjects recognising this as a part 
of their literacy practices. Researchers observed that many of the events representing 
this practice were not mediated through any formal written text. Rather, they found a 
myriad of ways in which these events were mediated including pictures, songs and 
electronic devices like the telephone and the television. For example, a researcher 
observed how invitation to a social event was mediated through a song. This 
reinforces the argument that literacy is best seen as a social practice which is and 
can be mediated through several mediums (Street, 1984, 1995; Barton, 1994; Barton 
et al., 2000; Satchwell and Ivanic, 2007) and not only through the written text as 
argued by Olson (1997). 

The second identified practice is academic. In this context, researchers observed 
that 2.7% of the subjects employed their literacy in furtherance of academic or 
learning pursuit. One subject who was observed engaging with written text regularly 
explained that it was towards learning specific requirements towards becoming 
ordained as a pastor in his local church. Another engaged with literacy texts because 
he wanted to become recognised as a seamstress for a big fashion chain, which 
required that she demonstrated her ability to write down information for and from 
customers. 

By far the most highly represented is literacy practice in professional context. 
This was observed amongst 83.8% of subjects and reiterated during interviews. The 
various events include using text messaging for advertisement, using diagram to 
inform clients and to display their products, using labelled sample products to 
advertise, writing out receipts, using empty product containers to place orders for 
replacement, using sample materials to signify availability of products. Many of the 
subjects indicated that written texts would not have adequately replaced their 
chosen. First, written text in their situation would not have attracted their clientele 
and second, many of their clientele would not have been able to engage with written 
texts. 

The final literacy practice category, ‘all aspects of my life’ has been created to 
cater for findings based on interview sessions. When questioned about other aspects 
of their lives in which literacy is practiced, 10.8% of the subjects stated that they 
employ one form of literacy or the other in all aspects of their lives. These aspects 
include religion, social, academic, professional and political practices. This again 
confirms that literacy is situated in different social practices and that individuals 
may use different Literacies in different aspects of their day to day existence (Barton 
et al., 2000). 

Gender Vocational distribution 

After subjecting the data to interrogation through the ANOVAs and co- 
efficiency instruments of SPSS, the distribution of professional vocations was found 
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to be gender sensitive. This research took a conscious decision to investigate the 
extent to which gender is significant in the distribution of literacy practices because 
there is some evidence that a significant percentage of literacy practice is employed 
in the context of professional engagements. As studies have established that 
professional engagement in Nigeria is gender sensitive, it was felt that any gender 
sensitive findings needed to be flagged up, as this study is expected to have 
pedagogical as well as developmental implications. Both the ANOVA and 
Coefficient tests confirm that the correlation between gender and literacy practices is 
significant at the 0.01 level 2-tailed. 

Conclusions 

Studies in Europe have long confirmed that there are multiple and situated 
Literacy practices particularly amongst learners in further education colleges in 
England. This study has taken this a step further by confirming that there is some 
evidence that the notion of multiple and situated literacies might well be universal 
and that it is not limited to learners but extends to other groups such as artisans. 
This has both pedagogical and developmental significance. 

From the pedagogical viewpoint, this challenges us to start thinking of the form 
of literacy that might be developed to accommodate the multiple and situated nature 
of literacy particularly in the way in which literacy is pedagogized. The perception 
of literacy as an autonomous model is already well-entrenched in the literacy 
teaching and learning processes through the concept of schooling. This is manifested 
through the breaking down process suggested by Street (1995, p. 114) which has 
come to lead individuals to ‘construct an autonomous model of literacy... often 
against their own experience... to conceptualize literacy as a separate, reified set of 
neutral competencies, autonomous of social contexts...’. What this study has 
highlighted is the need to re-think the ways in which we pedagogize literacy in order 
to adequately meet practice-specific needs. Towards this, we suggest a pedagogy of 
literacy for specific needs which will focus on a construction and internalisation of 
an ideological model of literacy. We, therefore, propose along with Street (1995); 
the objectification of literacy at work in contrast with school, re-thinking space and 
label of learning and creating new teaching methods and procedures, all geared 
towards recognising that literacy can be learnt, developed and utilised in social 
contexts. 

Secondly, this study has implications for policy makers at local levels. The 
recognition of multiple literacies and an acceptance of the fact that it can be 
promoted in situations other than school setting require policy makers to identify 
and allocate resources to enable the development of literacy outside the school 
setting. This will involve resource allocation and creation of infrastructure. As 
developmental policies aimed at improving literacies, both for societal and personal 
development is an established goal of local policies, recognising the multiplicity of 
literacy, its situated nature and the potential for different ways of providing it 
becomes a first step in achieving this goal. 
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Part 2 

Pre-Service and In-Service Teacher Training 


BRUNO LEUTWYLER, DANIJELA S. PETROVIC, CAROLA MANTEL 

CONSTRUCTIVIST FOUNDATIONS OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH AND TEACHER TRAINING 

Introduction 

In modem societies, globalization, individualization, and pluralization of values 
and cultural norms are self-evident. Against this background, societal developments 
such as the omnipresent migration or the recognition of cultural minorities are 
conceived as circumstances that produce new cultural and social constellations. 
Accordingly, the current educational discourse states “diversity” as a crucial concept 
and claims an appropriate consideration of differences regarding culture, gender, or 
aptitudes. Thereby, recognition and appreciation of diversity constitute overarching 
aims of education and are seen as basic requirements for democracy and equality in 
modern societies (Prengel, 1993). 

As central actors in education, teachers play a key role in dealing effectively 
with a culturally diverse student body. Tasks and challenges can be seen in two 
particular areas: Firstly, teachers and schools need to provide equal educational 
opportunities as immigrant children and minority group students are often 
disadvantaged within the school systems. This can be seen for instance in their 
overrepresentation in special education and in their underrepresentation in higher 
education (Petrovic, 2010). Secondly, all school children, regardless whether they 
belong to a the ethnic minority or the ethnic majority, need to be prepared to live in 
globalized, pluralistic and culturally diverse societies; and one of the learning 
environments for that are the school classes and schools themselves (Petrovic & 
Zlatkovic, 2009; Sieber, 2007). 

Flow can teachers be prepared to deal with these challenges? Research on 
teacher competence shows that the teachers’ personal dispositions are crucial for 
performing specific functions and tasks in teaching (e.g. Klieme & Flartig, 2008; 
Lipowski, 2006). Such dispositions correspond to deeply held beliefs, values and 
norms which are strongly anchored in individuals’ subjective theories. These 
subjective theories may interfere with the normative claims inherent to the officially 
taught concepts how to teach productively in culturally diverse settings. The 
subjective theories, therefore, may constrain the implementation of these concepts - 
an issue that will be taken up later. 

Subjective theories represent the individuals’ cognitions about the world and 
their connected emotions, volitions and motivations (Dann, 1992). They express, 
therefore, the individuals’ understandings and interpretations of how the world 
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functions; they express how individuals have constructed their worldviews, in other 
words: their realities. Hence, subjective theories have to be understood in the 
framework of a constructivist approach that stresses the argument that the 
perceptions of phenomena are never expressions of a so called “objective” world, 
but rather subjective reconstructions of personal experiences with the world and its 
phenomena (von Glasersfeld, 1984). 

The following part outlines this framework of constructivist theories and shows 
how teachers’ dispositions in dealing with cultural heterogeneity can be understood 
within constructivist approaches to Intercultural Education. This leads to the pivotal 
question how teachers actually construct their understanding of Intercultural 
Education which will be claimed as an important research desideratum in the second 
part. Thirdly, we conclude that the investigation of individual images of Intercultural 
Education is of vital relevance for both theory and practice. 

Constructivist Approaches to Intercultural Education 

In order to understand how student teachers, teachers or teacher educators 
regard matters of cultural differences and similarities, constructivist approaches ask 
how individuals’ reality is being constructed and, therefore, what images individuals 
have created regarding cultural phenomena. In order to contextualize this approach, 
some general aspects of constructivism are outlined in a fist part and are, 
subsequently, applied to the field of interculturalism. This application will point to 
the fact that constructions take place on different levels of sophistication and 
complexity, a fact that is especially important for teacher training. 

Theorists of constructivism have shown that reality is constantly constructed in 
interactions with others by assigning an individual meaning to an event or an 
experience (e.g. Kelly, 1955; Berger & Luckmann, 1966; von Glasersfeld, 1984). 
Based on our constructions, we expect other people to act in a certain way and we 
therefore anticipate their behavior according to the image we have created about 
them. We build hypotheses upon the way our reality works and in order to predict 
the behavior of others, and we test these hypotheses in an ongoing process of 
constructing and re -constructing. In this process, our worldview is sometimes being 
confirmed and sometimes challenged so that it needs to be enlarged or changed. We 
adapt our worldview according to the way we are able to perceive the events and 
experiences that occur to us and that we react to. Piaget (1970) developed this 
constructivist epistemology for educational matters and showed how the 
development of cognition is a constant process of oscillation between assimilation 
and accommodation of individual cognitive structures. Against this background, 
individual cognitions do not match reality, individual cognitions rather fit the world 
outside (von Glasersfeld, 1984, p. 21). Hence, subjective theories as expressions of 
individuals’ cognitions fit the reality as long as they are “viable” (ibid., p. 22). 

Applying this constructivist approach to the field of interculturalism, it becomes 
apparent that perceptions take place on different levels of sophistication and 
complexity. This complexity refers to sets of categories that are used to organize the 
perception of phenomena. According to Bennett (2004, p. 73) "more cognitively 
complex individuals are able to organize their perceptions of events into more 
differentiated categories." He adds that this ability usually refers to particular 
domains: 
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For instance a wine connoisseur may be able to taste the difference between two vintages 
of the same variety of red wine, while a lay drinker may only be able to differentiate red 
wine from white wine. So a sophisticated sojourner can observe subtle differences in 
nonverbal behavior or communication style, while a naive traveler may notice only 
differences in the money, the food, or the toilets. As categories for cultural difference 
become more complex and sophisticated, perception becomes more interculturally 
sensitive, (ibid., p. 73) 

Bennett (2004, p. 62) claims that intercultural sensitivity can be seen in a six- 
level-model of development. Along this model, the first three levels take place 
within an ethnocentric worldview and the levels four, five and six within an 
ethnorelative worldview. Bennett’s model describes a major change in the quality of 
intercultural perceptions when people move from ethnocentrism to ethnorelativism. 
Individuals with an ethnocentric worldview experience their own culture as only 
reference to construct their reality while the deeply held beliefs and behaviors from 
their primary socialization remain unquestioned. They are seen as "just the way 
things are". In contrast, individuals with an ethnorelative worldview experience their 
beliefs and behaviors as only one organization of reality among many other 
possibilities. 

This constructivist approach to interculturalism points to two crucial issues: 
First, teacher students, teachers and teacher educators construct their images of 
cultural differences and similarities according to their constructions of reality. These 
images influence their thinking, feeling and acting in the context of cultural 
heterogeneity and may fit their personal experiences. But it is an open question to 
what extent the different images fit officially taught regulations and curricula. 
Second, these processes of construction and re-construction take place on different 
levels of complexity; perceptions can be organized into more and more 
differentiated categories. Regarding intercultural sensitivity and focusing on levels 
of perception, decisive differences between ethnocentric and ethnorelative 
worldviews have to be expected. In other words, teacher students, teachers and 
teacher educators will most probably have different images of cultural differences 
and similarities and therefore also upon Intercultural Education if they are in an 
ethnocentric stage of development or if they have developed an ethnorelative 
perspective. 

Uncovering Images of Intercultural Education as a Research Desideratum 

Against this background, understanding the different images of Intercultural 
Education is of pivotal relevance for teacher training institutions and constitutes, 
therefore, an important research desideratum. If teachers are supposed to implement 
productive concepts of Intercultural Education in their daily teaching, teacher 
training must not only communicate such concepts. But rather, teacher training is 
prompted to facilitate a fit between individual images, on the one hand, and 
productive concepts of Intercultural Education, on the other hand. As central actors 
in education, teachers’ concepts and beliefs about integration, diversity, 
multiculturalism and plurality as well as about the specific educational needs of 
marginalized groups regulate to a large extent how respective policies are 
implemented and to what extent they reach the daily teaching. These concepts and 
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beliefs about Intercultural Education are strongly anchored in individuals’ subjective 
theories and may interfere with the normative claims inherent to the officially taught 
concepts and curricula. However, only very sparse knowledge about these beliefs is 
available. The deeply held beliefs of student teachers, teachers and teacher educators 
are barely investigated in relation to Intercultural Education. Some findings exist 
that show a deficit view in the sense that minority children are perceived mainly as 
having problems and facing specific challenges, but not with their resources (Pantic, 
Closs & Ivosevic, 2010; Steinger, Leutwyler & Lottenbach, 2012). However, hardly 
any evidence addresses the beliefs about the roles and duties of as well as the 
challenges for teachers and school systems regarding Intercultural Education. 

The research desideratum of uncovering different images of Intercultural 
Education seems to be relevant in various contexts. This will be exemplified by the 
Swiss and the Serbian context, by two countries with very different histories and 
with very different political and social constellations. For the Swiss context , the 
relevance derives from the fact that migration flows have changed dramatically in 
the last decades. Migration nowadays is qualitatively different than migration 20 
years ago. Whereas two decades ago, migrants came largely from socio- 
economically deprived classes looking for low-skilled jobs, migrants come 
nowadays from very diverse socioeconomic backgrounds, including more and more 
highly educated specialists with high affinity to educational issues. Furthermore, 
Intercultural Education includes nowadays the preparation of future generations to 
live in culturally diverse contexts and to participate productively in a global 
economy with all its intercultural challenges. Therefore, Intercultural Education is 
no longer limited to issues of integration of disadvantaged minority children. 
Consequently, Intercultural Education is prompted to consider different 
constellations and challenges in schools than 20 years ago. However, teacher 
educators, pre-service and in-service teachers might still cultivate the image of an 
"immigrant child" as 20 years ago. Furthermore, pre-service teachers that grew up in 
already very culturally diverse settings may have completely different experiences 
with intercultural encounters than their teacher educators who grew up in more 
homogenous settings decades ago. It may be assumed that these different contexts of 
growing up leave marks in the subjective theories and in the individuals’ disposition 
regarding Intercultural Education. As the current concepts of Intercultural Education 
are strongly influenced by scholars and teacher educators having grown up in 
different contexts than pre-service teachers do, it is an open question to what degree 
the concepts of Intercultural Education as taught in teacher training fit the 
experiential background of the student teachers and, therefore, their worldviews that 
structure their perceptions and their daily teaching. 

For the Serbian context, teachers’ attitudes towards social and educational 
inclusion are recognized as an especially strong challenge (Pantic, Closs & Ivosevic, 
2010, p. 64). This challenge reflects the fact that Serbia has undergone various 
transitions: from a socialist country (with a strong emphasis on "homogeneity” and 
"uniformity”) to an era of war (with its strong focus on ethnicity) and later on to the 
post-war constellation (dealing with requirements of the European Union that puts a 
stronger focus on the recognition of plurality and heterogeneity). Whereas the 
recently imposed policy discourse in Serbia (cf. the new Law on the Foundations of 
the Education System; NARS, 2009) focuses on “diversity” or “plurality”, 
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traditional views emphasize more the notion of “homogeneity”. Pupil diversity was 
not addressed in teacher training and mainstream schools and teachers were, 
therefore, never equipped with the knowledge, strategies and tools to address 
differences at all, and even less to address them inclusively (Macura-Milovanovic, 
Pantic & Closs, 2012; Zlatkovic & Petrovic, 2011). Nowadays, a special emphasis is 
given on different levels to the integration of Roma (cf., among others, the “Decade 
of Roma Inclusion” 2005-2015). However, attitudes and dispositions towards other 
cultural and ethnic minorities in Serbia have to be considered as well, especially 
toward Albanian, Hungarian, Croat and Bosniaks/Muslim (Biro et al., 2002; 
Zlatkovic & Petrovic, 2009). The constellation of Serbia being a multi-ethnic 
country with a legacy of socialism and war is reflected in these major shifts in the 
official policy discourse. Therefore, similar as in the Swiss context, the concepts of 
Intercultural Education as taught in teacher training are elaborated mainly by 
scholars and teacher educators having grown up in very different contexts than pre- 
service teachers do. Therefore, also in the Serbian context, it remains an open 
question to what degree these concepts fit the experiential background of the student 
teachers and, therefore, their worldviews that structure their perceptions and their 
daily teaching. 

Conclusion: Theoretical and Practical Relevance 

These two very different contexts illustrate why it seems relevant to consider 
constructivist approaches in Intercultural Education and, therefore, to uncover 
different images of Intercultural Education. The relevance of uncovering these 
images of Intercultural Education is evident both on a theoretical and a practical 
level. The theoretical relevance of investigating images of Intercultural Education 
has to be seen against the background that the discourse about “intercultural 
competence” lacks a specific focus on teaching and schooling (Leutwyler, Steinger 
& Sieber, 2009). A vast body of literature defines normative claims for Intercultural 
Education and identifies the features of interculturally competent persons in general. 
But only very scarce approaches identify what intercultural competence means 
specifically for teachers: What does it mean to act interculturally competent in the 
school context? The specific challenge in the school context seems twofold: Firstly, 
there is the challenge to deal with cultural difference and to include the diverse 
cultural backgrounds; and secondly, there is a duty and a mission of modern schools 
to function as norm-setters - thus, obviously, intercultural competence of teachers 
has specifics that have largely remained undefined until now. Therefore, uncovering 
different images of Intercultural Education may be seen as a contribution to the 
specification of teaching-specific issues and challenges and teaching-specific facets 
of intercultural competence. In doing so, such type of research contributes also to 
theory construction in Intercultural Education. This contribution might result in the 
systematization and the development of a typology of issues and challenges in 
Intercultural Education, considering perspectives of different stakeholders in 
education. This allows for defining the specific requirements and conditions for 
teachers and teacher educators when dealing with cultural heterogeneity. 

The practical relevance of investigating images of Intercultural Education has 
to be seen against the background that, in many countries, learning how to live in a 
pluralistic, multicultural society is still not a priority. Teachers have been found to 
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have a narrow understanding of Intercultural Education referring only to students 
with special needs, to immigrant students or to minority group students rather than 
having all students in mind as all students would need to be included into this 
learning process (Macura-Milovanovic, Pantic & Closs, 2012; Sieber 2007). 
Furthermore, in many countries, different ethnic groups have different opportunities 
to succeed in education. Although many of these countries legally dispose of more 
or less appropriate policies regarding Intercultural Education, their implementation 
does not succeed appropriately. This may be shown in the cases of Switzerland and 
Serbia: Whereas the access to education is formally ensured also for marginalized 
groups in both countries, quality education considering the special needs of 
marginalized groups is not provided sufficiently both in Switzerland and in Serbia. 
This fact is reflected by the high percentage of school failure e.g. for Serbian 
children in Switzerland (Swiss Federal Statistical Office, 2008) as well as e.g. for 
Roma children in Serbia (Macura-Milovanovic, Gera & Kovacevic, 2010). It may be 
assumed that the more or less appropriate policies in this regard are not implemented 
in daily teaching - precisely because they do not fit the teachers’ individual belief 
systems. The explicit connection of individuals’ belief systems and normative 
demands of curricula and legislations has to be seen, therefore, as the key issue in 
Intercultural Education on the level of teacher training. Fostering productive 
dispositions of teachers will only be possible when contradictions, discrepancies and 
ruptures between the biographically imbued beliefs of individual actors, on the one 
hand, and officially taught claims of policies and curricula, on the other hand, are 
explicitly dealt with (Kidd, Sanchez & Thorp, 2008; Villegas, 2007). 

Thus, the knowledge about deeply held beliefs are a basic prerequisite to 
prepare pre-service teachers for dealing effectively with culturally diverse settings. 
It allows for a better understanding of teachers’ role conceptions and of the 
subjective meaning, importance and challenges regarding teaching in a culturally 
diverse setting. This allows for moving Intercultural Education from normatively 
imbued (and, therefore, mostly ineffective) top-down training to a need-based 
support of teachers. Uncovering images of Intercultural Education plays, therefore, 
an important role for preparing teachers to deal with the challenge of providing 
quality education for all and of preparing future generations for a just, democratic 
and pluralistic society. 
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LEONIE G HIGGS 

THEORY IN TEACHER EDUCATION: STUDENTS’ VIEWS 

Abstract 

This paper investigates the views of Post Graduate Certificate in Education 
(PGCE) students’ of the theoretical component in one of the modules in their teacher 
education programme. In this module students are exposed to the following 
theoretical frameworks: Empiricism, Critical Rationalism, Feminism, Critical 
Theory, African Philosophy and Existentialism. The aim of this paper is to reveal 
the students’ views about: the volume of their work in the module, themes covered 
in the curriculum for the module, the relevance of the content for a South African 
context, what aspects of the content they found most interesting and whether it was 
understandable. Students were also asked to rate their prescribed textbook for the 
module and indicate bibliographical detail such as home language and age. The 
responses of the students show that student teachers recognise the important role 
theory plays in Teacher Education. 

Introduction and background 

Philosophical discourse in South Africa about the nature of education, teaching 
and learning has always been fragmented. Traditionally, there have been those 
educationists who have worked within the context of a Marxist and neo-Marxist 
paradigm, while others have located themselves within the more general context of 
what may loosely be termed “democratic liberalism” which propogates the 
democratising of schooling and individual empowerment. Then there have also been 
those who have pursued their endeavours in the analytical philosophy of education 
tradition emanating from the Institute of Education at the University of London. In 
other instances, philosophical discourse on education has been characterised by a 
structural-empirical methodology which has directed the work of educationists at the 
universities of the North West and the Free State. Flowever, during the apartheid 
years before 1994, philosophical discourse about the nature of education, teaching 
and learning was dominated by the theoretical framework, identified as Fundamental 
Pedagogics, which was seen to provide the foundational landscape for apartheid 
education in the form of the system of Christian National Education. As such, theory 
was regarded as a crucial element in the hegemony of apartheid education and 
underpinned much of the work that was done in Faculties of Education at the 
universities of Pretoria, South Africa and Port Elizabeth. Moreover, theory was seen 
to fulfill a prominent role regarding teacher education in South Africa as it provided 
teachers with the theoretical foundation required for their professional training. 

Developments in South Africa after 1994, however, led to the dismantling of 
apartheid and the abandoning of the assumptions which underlie and support the 
ideology of Christian National Education. After 1994 Fundamental Pedagogics was 
removed from the curriculum and Philosophy of Education courses at, for example, 
the University of South Africa (UN1SA) began to expose student teachers to 
different theoretical frameworks in education (Higgs 2000). 
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In the light of this background the present article sets out to emphasise that 
theory plays an important part in determining the nature of educational discourse 
which includes Philosophy of Education. Theoretical frameworks guide the research 
efforts of philosophers of education in the sense that theoretical frameworks 
determine the education problems that are addressed as well as the adequacy of 
proposed solutions to these problems. It is, therefore, important to have a general 
knowledge of the various theoretical frameworks that influence educational 
discourse because educational discourse is guided by one or more presupposed 
theoretical frameworks. This means that philosophers of education in their critical 
reflection on educational theory and practice need to be aware of, and familiar with, 
the different theoretical positions informing and shaping educational discourse. It is 
thus necessary for philosophers of education to study and analyse the theoretical 
assumptions that influence the nature of educational discourse in order to ascertain 
the impact of these assumptions on educational theory and practice. 

For teachers and students of Philosophy of Education this critical exercise is 
also imperative in establishing why and how one should study Philosophy of 
Education. Six different theoretical frameworks that influence educational discourse 
in Philosophy of Education are identified, namely. Empiricism, Critical Rationalism, 
Critical Theory, Feminism, African Philosophy and Existensialism. Each of these 
theoretical frameworks determines the methods used to conduct research into 
education, as well as, the formulation of educational theory and practice, even in 
teacher education. 

But worldwide, Philosophy of Education in the critical consideration of theory 
and practice, is increasingly being omitted from teacher education programmes 
(Barrow 1990; Laursen 2007). For example, at the University of South Africa 
(UNISA) the theoretical component of a module in the Honours BEd was recently 
removed from the programme for teacher educators. It is in the light of this 
situation, that this paper emerges in concerning itself with the views of Post 
Graduate Certificate in Education (PGCE) students’ at UNISA on the theoretical 
component of a module in their teacher education programme. 

Aim of research 

The aim of this paper is to critically review the perceptions of (PGCE) student 
teachers to the theoretical frameworks they were exposed to in their teacher 
education programme. The theoretical frameworks include: 

• Empiricism: Empiricism has its origins in British and American 

philosophy. Empiricism claims that our most reliable knowledge comes 
from direct experience through the senses. (Higgs & Smith 2006(a): 16; 
Higgs & Smith 2006(b):l-15) 

• Critical Rationalism: Critical Rationalism encourages us to question 

everything we are told and to examine critically our own ideas. Critical 
Rationalism constantly asks: “How do we know this is true?” (Higgs & 
Smith 2006(a):30; Higgs & Smith 2006(b):94-109) 

• Existentialism: Existentialism as a method of enquiry focuses on the 

following question: “What is the meaning of life?” Ignoring such an 

existentialist enquiry runs the risk of living what Socrates called the 
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“unexamined life”. The unexamined life, said Socrates, is not worth living. 
(Higgs & Smith 2006(a):42; Higgs & Smith 2006(b): 124- 126) 

• African Philosophy: African philosophy is a complex response to Africa’s 
unique position in the world and human history. African philosophy 
challenges the arrogance of the West and asks the West to rethink its claim 
of cultural superiority. (Higgs & Smith 2006(a):54; Higgs & Smith 
2006(b):82-93) 

• Critical Theory: Critical Theory claims that all human societies, 
particularly large and complex ones, are corrupted and distorted by deep- 
seated power structures. These power structures influence the way we live, 
the way we think and, indeed the way we are. Critical theory claims that 
our first task is to thoroughly understand what these power structures are 
and how they operate - we should then work to dismantle these structures. 
(Higgs & Smith 2006(a):87; Higgs & Smith 2006(b):66-81) 

• Feminism: feminism claims that the entire experience of ‘being human” has 
been seriously distorted by masculine domination and the marginalisation 
of women. Feminism claims that women have, and are, denied basic human 
rights, and that men have shown themselves to be unworthy leaders of the 
human race by repeatedly indulging in acts of war, violence and abusive 
power relations. (Higgs & Smith 2006(a): 102; Higgs & Smith 2006(b):39- 
54) 


Context 

The duration of the PGCE programme is one year. It includes teaching practice 
at a school for a total of ten weeks. The students are placed at schools by the 
teaching practice office of the Department of Teacher Education at UNISA. The 
programme includes the following: 

• Nine compulsory education subjects which includes Psychology of 
Education and Socio-Pedagogics, Theoretical Frameworks in Education 
and History of Education, Special Needs Education, Health, Safety and 
Nutrition, Management and Assessment, Reception Year and Foundation 
Phase Didactics, Reading /Writing/ Spelling: First and Second Language, 
Teaching Mathematics, Science and Technology and Visual Arts, Music 
and Movement 

Ten weeks Teaching Practice 

admission requirements for the PGCE programme is: 

Grade 12 or a Senior Certificate and 

A recognised Degree with one school subject at least up to 2 nd year level 
and 

Two official languages on 1 st year level 
All teaching practicals must be done in South Africa 


The 
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The research design 

A survey design was used to collect data. A questionnaire formed part of an 
assignment which students had to post back to the lecturer. Students had to respond 
to open and close ended questions. The research questions were: 

• What is your opinion regarding the scope of the work covered in this 
module? 

• What is your opinion of the themes covered in this module? 

• What is the relevance for South Africa? 

• What is the international relevance? 

• How do you rate the textbook? 

• What is your home language and age? 

• What aspect(s) of this section did you find the most interesting? 

Population and sampling 

All 300 students enrolled for the module constituted the population and sample 
of the research. The questionnaire was sent to all 300 students as part of their study 
package. Students had to respond to the questions in the questionnaire and submit it 
as an assignment to the researcher who was the lecturer for the theoretical 
component of the module. 198 Questionnaires were returned. 

Research method 

This is reflective research because it determines the views of PGCE students 
about the theoretical component of one of the modules in their teacher education 
programme. 

Data collection 

In order to determine what the views of students were on the theoretical 
component in one of the modules in their teacher education programme, 
questionnaires were sent to all students enrolled for the module as part of an 
assignment. 

The responses of the students as recorded in the questionnaires they completed 
were scrutinised and recorded for purposes of determining how they felt about the 
theoretical component in their teacher education programme. 

Results 

The data were analyzed manually and the following data were collected: 

1. Bibliographical data indicated that 38 (19%) students’ home language was 
an African language, 105 (53%) were English speaking, 52 (26%) were 
Afrikaans speaking, 1 (0.5%) European and 2 (1%) spoke another language 
as home language. 
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2. The age of students ranged from 104 (52%) students between the age of 20- 
29, 51 (25%) between 30-39, 31 (15%) between 40-49 and 10 (5%) 
students above the age of 50. 

3. 169 (85%) of the students felt that the volume of the work covered in the 
curriculum was manageable and 155 (78%) indicated that the themes 
covered in the module were adequate. 119 (60%) regarded the content of 
the themes as being relevant to the South African context. 

4. The prescribed textbook: “Rethinking our World’’ was also rated. 115 
(58%) felt the prescribed textbook was understandable and 127 (64%) 
indicated that the book is acceptable. Only 5 (2%) students regarded the 
textbook as “poor” while 25 (12%) indicated that it was difficult to follow. 

5. Students indicated that African Philosophy and Feminism were the most 
interesting aspects of the theory section of the module. 

Discussion 

Philosophy of Education is not just a matter of acquiring specific technical 
skills, adhering to an established paradigm or conforming to a set of methodological 
rules. It is more a matter of learning to interact with those ideological constructs 
which have guided the research efforts of philosophers of education, in order to 
evaluate their impact on education theory and practice. Philosophy of Education can 
therefore be said to be a critical and oppositional discourse for understanding, 
challenging and responding to problems in education. Flowever such a critical and 
oppositional discourse is dependent on a theoretical astuteness which is able to 
critically appraise the concepts, beliefs, assumptions and values incorporated in 
prevailing education theories and practices. A basic feature of theory is that it seeks 
to emancipate teachers from their dependency on practices that are the product of 
precedent ideological constructs by developing modes of enquiry that are aimed at 
exposing and examining the beliefs, assumptions and values implicit in the 
theoretical framework through which teachers organize their experiences and 
practices. It is therefore argued that without the necessary theoretical astuteness, 
teachers will not be able to interact critically with those cultural, social and 
economic concerns which direct impact upon their classroom practice. 

Conclusion 

The results of this investigation reveal that students have a positive view 
concerning the theoretical component in their teacher education programme. This is 
an encouraging finding because it means that students registered for the PGCE 
acknowledge the critical role that theory plays in teacher education. Their positive 
responses indicate that they recognise the importance of theory for practice in that 
theory guides research, and determines the problems that are to be addressed in 
education practice, as well as, the adequacy of proposed solutions to these problems. 
This in turn means that they are aware of how different theoretical frameworks 
inform and shape practice and education policy. The acquisition of such an 
awareness is imperative in preparing teachers to reflect critically on their practice 
and the demands that society makes on them as educators in the classroom. 
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STEPHEN A. OYEBADE 

POLICY AND PRACTICE OF PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE TEACHER 
TRAINING PROGRAMMES AND FACILITIES IN NIGERIA 

Abstract 

This paper reviewed policy provisions for pre-service and in-service teacher 
training programmes and facilities in Nigeria. It also presented reviews on 
legislations, agencies involved in teacher affairs management in Nigeria, using the 
historical and case study approach. Data on teaching qualifications of University of 
Lagos (UNILAG) lecturers were extracted from the Handbook of School of 
Postgraduate Studies for 1983-1984, 1991-1995, 2007-2008 and 2009-2010 
academic sessions. The paper found that some problems still existed despite efforts 
to improve the lot of the teaching profession namely: (i) qualified and interested 
Nigeria Certificate in Education (NCE) direct entry applicants in education are 
being short-changed yearly for reasons of limited spaces and carrying capacity as 
experienced in UNILAG; (ii) acute access problem into the regular direct entry > 
bachelors programme led to disappointment of much younger, unemployed and 
inexperienced Unified Tertiary Matriculation Examination (UTME) candidates 
opting for sandwich programme in education; (iii) the bachelors’ programme 
continued to be oversubscribed, leading to shortage of classrooms and lodging, poor 
quality of reading materials and stressful examination sessions; (iv) the danger of 
“teaching” without teachers in Nigerian universities is obvious and ominous. In 
UNILAG, for instance, only in the faculty of education was found an appreciable 
number (77% and 68%) of teaching staff possessing requisite teaching certificates in 
2008 and 2010 respectively. The study recommended that resources for teacher 
training must be provided urgently and facilities be provided accordingly. Also, any 
teacher at any level of education in Nigeria must be professionally qualified to be 
accountable and productive in the spirit and letter of Nigeria’s Vision to be one of 
the greatest 20 economies in year 2020. 

Introduction 

In Nigeria, the National Policy on Education (NPE) had undergone many 
reviews since inception in 1977. The 4 th edition (FGN, 2004, S. B ss. 70a) stressed 
that “since no education system may rise above the quality’ of its teachers, teacher 
education shall continue to be given major emphasis in all educational planning and 
development” . Owolabi (2005) submitted that “a policy is a statement that consists 
of a plan by some agent (A) to do something (D) in particular, whenever particular 
conditions (C) obtain, for some purpose (P)”. According to him, policies of teacher 
education deal with what the relevant authorities (education ministries, school 
management boards and teacher training institutions at degree and pre -degree levels) 
must be doing or be putting in place on a continual basis to enhance the quality of 
teacher education. In S.8 of the NPE (FGN, 2004) the goals of teacher education are 
to produce efficient classroom teachers for all levels of the educational system 
enhance their commitment to the teaching profession. 
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The policy thrust on training, employment and professional development (S.8 B 
ss. 75-77) further noted that in-service training shall be developed as an integral part 
of continuing teacher education and also shall take care of all inadequacies. It also 
says that those already engaged in teaching but not professionally qualified shall be 
given a period of time to qualify for registration or leave the profession. 

Education workers in Nigeria undergo pre-service and in-service training 
programmes. Facilities for professional training and development of teachers 
abound in Nigeria in colleges of education (for primary and junior secondary 
schools) and the education faculties and institutes of the universities (for senior 
secondary schools). The National Teachers’ Institute, Kaduna is for continuing 
teacher education (currently for teachers of basic education). Equally, some 
polytechnics with schools of education also produce teachers of technology for the 
secondary school level. Nigeria has the National Institute for Nigerian Languages in 
Enugu and the National Mathematical Centre in Abuja (Education Sector Analysis, 
ESA, 2003 and FGN, 2004). 

Truly, Nigeria needs to focus on quality teacher training because no nation’s 
education can rise above the level of its teachers. Ijaiya (2008) noted that for Nigeria 
to be one of the world’s best 20 economies through Vision 20-2020, it needs a virile, 
high quality educational system that will make Nigerians active participants and not 
on - lookers. This paper reinforces these facts, hence, a review of what the nation 
has and an assessment of her capacity to produce a virile and proactive teaching 
force through an equally vibrant and transformational teacher education with 
adequate support system. 

The Practice of Pre- Service Teacher Training and Competences Required 

To start any training venture, certain skills and competencies are necessary. 
Peretomode (1999) used Katz‘s (1955) classification as technical, human and 
conceptual , referring respectively to the proficiency or ability to use tools, methods, 
processes, procedures and techniques of a specialized field (e.g., teacher education) 
to perform special tasks. The school teacher needs enough technical skills to be able 
to succeed; ability to work effectively with, and through other people on one-to-one 
basis and in a group setting; and knowledge of subject-matter, or, the mental ability 
to coordinate and integrate the entire interests and activities of the organization and 
apply information and concepts to practice. 

Policy on Professionalization and Legislation on Teaching in Nigeria 

In Nigeria, normal training programmes of teachers are offered at different post- 
secondary institutional levels. There used to be Grade II Colleges (for 1 - 2 years). 
At present, Colleges of Education (Conventional, Technical or Special for 3 - 4 
years) and at the University level. 

Nigerian authorities have resolved to encourage teacher education programmes 
to enhance adequate supply and total professionalization of the teaching. 
Meanwhile, the NCE is already accepted as the minimum level approved to be 
possessed by a teacher in the professional employment of schools (FGN, 2004: S.8, 
ss.70b). The Nigeria Union Teachers (NUT) further established the Institute of 
Certified Teachers of Nigeria (ICTON) “as a gate way of professionalism” and “to 
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mobilize men and equipment for a befitting data-base for its membership and 
ensuring that those it hopes to serve are duly informed of its aims and future plans” 
(ICTON Editorial, 2001). 

ICTON finally became a gate way to professionalism in teaching in Nigeria. It 
was registered on May 20, 2000 (RC 384,181/3) and was notified by the Corporate 
Affairs Commission, (CAC) on July 11, 2000. On 25 th May, 2000, the NUT, in a 
national workshop in Akure, deliberated on the Teachers’ Registration Council 
Decree 31 of 1993 to empower the TRC to regulate entry into the teaching 
profession in Nigeria. 

Nigerian teachers now belong to a professional body ICTON that will hopefully 
include all teachers at all levels of education. When this is concluded, the re- 
engineered teaching service will be professional, strong, and respectable. Since May 
2001, many applications for membership were received, and processed into the 
association’s database. More encouragement is being given by the NUT at all levels 
to enlist. In fact, up to the University level, forms were already distributed to all 
practitioners and those who are yet to professionalise fully are being mandated to do 
so with ultimatum attached that “ all teachers in tertiary institutions shall be 
required to undergo training in the methods and techniques of teaching ” (FGN, 
2004 S.8 ss.61). 

Membership is open to serving teachers in public and private institutions, 
university teachers in departments and institutes of education, consultants and other 
providers of educational services, retired and other persons with requisite 
qualifications who are desirous of contributing to the process of professionalising 
teaching in Nigeria. 

Qualifications for Admission as approved by the TRC 

Eligibility for admission to the ICTON includes: 

1. Grade II Teachers Certificate (holders in teaching continuously for not less 
than 5 years before the commencement of registration for membership of 
the Institute); 

2. Other Certificates not higher than the NCE (Grade II Teachers Certificate is 
a pre-requisite); 

3. The NCE or its equivalent; 

4. A First degree in Education of an approved university; 

5. A First degree of an approved university or its equivalent in addition to a 
PGDE obtained in not less than nine months of studies; 

6. A Masters degree in Education for which a first degree or a PGDE is a pre- 
requisite; and 

7. A Doctorate degree in Education. 

In case of a non-Nigerian, if a person holds a qualification granted outside 
Nigeria which for the time being is recognized by the TRC and is by law entitled to 
practice as a teacher in the country in which the qualification was granted, provided 
the country accords Nigerian professional teachers the same reciprocal treatment and 
that he/she has had, in the opinion of the Institute, sufficient practical experience as 
a teacher. 

Any other qualification as may be determined by TRC as being acceptable for 
teaching in Nigeria and are acceptable to ICTON. In addition, persons who do not 
have the listed admission qualifications will be able to apply at a later date to be 
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admitted as students of ICTON in order for them to complete their preparations for 
acquiring any of the listed qualifications. 

In 2002, a handbook of the Council was published during which registration 
forms were also distributed and are still being distributed) to schools and institutions 
towards professionalization., hope is rising steadily for pre-service teacher training 
considering the increasing enrolment into teacher training programmes in Nigeria’s 
tertiary institutions including the programmes of the National Teachers’ Institute 
(NTI), Kaduna, set up by the Federal Government. There are also several education 
degree-awarding Colleges of Education such as in Owerri and Ondo and the first of 
its kind, the up-graded Tai Solarin University of Education in Ijebu-Ode, Ogun 
State, Nigeria. 

The Practice of In-Service Teacher Training 

The objectives are, among others, to: 

1. expose serving teachers to the content and modern methodologies of 
teaching all school subjects and prepare them for new leadership roles; 

2. enable serving workers to improve academically and professionally at lesser 
cost to them and at little or no cost to government; 

3. make staff members work together through in-service programmes in 
workshops, conferences, and study groups in areas of common interest for 
professional growth and competences. 

Various Modes of In - Service Training 

They include evening courses, day release, short or full time courses, vacation 
courses, workshops and seminars, teachers’ centre -based courses, Radio-TV 
courses, distant correspondence and open learning, study leave, research leave with 
pay, sabbatical leaves, etc, (Akinyemi, 1991). In addition, Arikewuyo (2006) 
identified orientation programme, coaching, job rotation, temporary promotion, 
assisting a junior officer with good potentials to gain experience, and committees. 
Peretomode (1999: 5) also outlined further education, experience and mentor - 
mentee relationship. 

Methods, Structure and Management of In-Service Programmes in Nigeria 

Akinyemi (1991) identified ten methods but five are discussed in this section. 

1. Induction: When College and university education students prepare for 
teaching practice, resource persons present seminars on topics such as classroom 
management and discipline, continuous assessment, school records, lesson notes 
preparation, teachers’ personality, e.t.c. Such induction programmes may last for 
one or two days (Akande, 2001: 27-41 and Awoniyi, 1979: 63-67). 

2. Orientation helps to build staff confidence and boost productivity. Teachers 
are informed about school regulations, organizational patterns, structure, the 
curriculum plans, instructional materials and equipment, pupil services, day-to-day 
activities, curricular activities, school records and procedures for keeping them. 

3. Workshops and seminars are done to update knowledge and skills of staff in 
their subject areas, especially whenever a new curriculum is introduced. It is to 
acquaint employees with the new procedures, new communication systems, new 
topics or subjects, new policies, etc. Reports generated from such exercises are 
equally used for planning and policy purposes. Nigerian training institutes include 
the National Institute for Educational Planning and Administration (NIEPA), Ondo, 
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Ondo State and, the Lagos State Post-Primary > Staff Development Centre 
(LSPPSDC) Magodo, Lagos. 

4. Professionalization through in-service education for graduates of 
Polytechnics and Universities who, having teaching appointments or needing to start 
their own schools, need to professionalise. Teaching in Nigeria is currently 
witnessing a lot of revitalisation in many respects. There are notable programmes in 
place for these categories of ‘teachers’. For HND holders, the Federal College of 
Education (Technical), FCE(T) Akoka, Lagos, a one-year intensive postgraduate 
course formerly called Technical Teachers Diploma (TTD) exist. It now bears 
Postgraduate Diploma in Education and is designed by TRCN. For non-education 
graduates, the PGDE exists on full-time or sandwich modes for one or two sessions 
respectively. 

Around 2004, at UNILAG, the Faculty of Education packaged a special in- 
service training programme for other academics or lecturers in other faculties who 
were ‘teaching’ without professional pedagogical skills and competences. They were 
to be encouraged to acquire such a professional diploma teaching certificate to 
secure their jobs as university teachers. This trend would have redressed the snag of 
unprofessional hands rendering a professional service with obvious implications on 
effectiveness and efficiency, manpower development, student learning and 
mentoring, professionalism, role perception and productivity. The programme, 
which received some warm embrace, had since been stalled for bureaucratic reasons. 

5. Higher qualifications: Professional teachers may desire to obtain higher 
degrees to qualify for higher responsibilities and improved earnings. Such may be 
Grade II Flolders gunning for the NCE certificate, NCE Holders seeking first degree 
certificates, bachelor’s degrees Holders enrolling for Masters and Masters Holders 
running Ph. D programmes in their choice institutions. These programmes exist in 
direct entry full-time, part-time, sandwich, correspondence and distant learning 
modes. 

Undergraduate admissions are offered by direct entry mode or through the 
UTME. In UNILAG, it is always stressful, attracting a big chunk of the total JAMB 
annual applications nation-wide, leading to the university screening above its 
carrying capacity of 4,992 in 2009/2010 session (Ojerinde, 2010). 

The Faculty of Education had been adversely affected since 2003. Candidates 
from the University’s one-year Foundation Diploma programme not admitted in 
other faculties are always imposed on education faculty’s direct entry > bachelors’ 
programme list, to the detriment of the more qualified applicants with NCE whose 
originally interest is education. 

The structure and management of NCE, B.A. Ed., PGDE, M.Ed. and Ph.D 
programmes are noteworthy. The following programmes are highlights: 

(i) The NCE primary sandwich programme which is run by Colleges of 
Education has two categories of students: 

- The Grade 11 teachers who spend five years. 

- The Associateship Certificate in Education (ACE) holders who spend four 
years to qualify as primary school teachers. 

(ii) The B.A. (Ed.) Sandwich programme originally designed for NCE holders is 
now subscribed by younger graduates of senior secondary schools in some 
institutions like the UNILAG because of frequent disappointments suffered by 
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applicants into the regular first degree programmes. The long vacations are utilized 
for intensive lectures for about six to eight weeks running between 8 am to 6 pm 
daily, including weekends. Many other universities are involved especially in city 
centers where the demand continues to increase. 

Also, applicants for the Masters programme are education graduates with or 
without PGDE certificate while applicants for the PGDE programme are mainly 
non-education graduates who desire to convert to the teaching line to make a career. 
These programmes run full-time, part-time or sandwich in the Faculties of 
Education nation-wide. 

General Findings on Response to In-Service Courses 

Student response to in-service teaching courses is growing fast with increasing 
awareness of inherent benefits like job security, bursaries, psychological relief, self 
realization and actualization enjoyed by participants, etc. Subsequently, old and 
young teachers keep enrolling even when it is evident that having the certificates has 
little or no impact on their earnings and promotion. Yearly in UNILAG, some 
sizeable numbers of younger direct entry JAMB candidates are found switching to 
the sandwich programme, after many failed attempts to secure regular admissions. 

Most in in-service programme participants experience family problems and a lot 
of stress with attendant adverse consequences on family stability and health. Other 
challenges include high cost of reading materials, limited classroom and hostel 
accommodation, time for study and research, poor guidance and counseling 
facilities, missing grades, and distance, causing many to miss their vital 
examinations. 

In many Nigerian universities are lecturers not trained as teachers; hence the 
system faces the danger of ‘teaching’ without teachers! In UNILAG for instance, in 
2009 and 2010, Faculty of Education had 77.3% and 68% of lecturers possessing 
teaching qualifications such as NCE, B.A. Ed., B.Sc. Ed., PGDE or M.Ed. degrees. 
Education was followed by Arts (0.60%), Social Sciences (0.05%) and Sciences 
(0.05%). Other faculties simply had none. 

Recommendations 

The efforts to shove up the quality of teacher preparation and development 
becomes more imperative because of the popular policy statement that correlates the 
quality of standard of education in a nation with the quality and standard of its 
teachers as no one can offer that which he has not. Therefore, the following quality 
control and quality assurance measures must be pursued: 

1. Authorities must match admissions with institutional carrying capacity and 
resources. Also, facilities for teacher education must be expanded. 

2. Rigorous planning and monitoring of teaching, teaching practice, and 
evaluation processes. 

3. Exposing university lecturers without teaching certificates to pedagogical 
training to repackage them for future challenges. This is a challenge the 
NUC and universities should treat with dispatch. 
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4. The curriculum of teacher training institutions be revised regularly to address 
the content, skills, attitudes, values that student teachers have to learn in 
training to be relevance and effective. 

5. The rate at which Nigeria is losing experienced teachers to retirement is high 
even when it is evident that many are still physically fit and mentally alert to 
contribute more than a new comer (Owolabi, 2007). Signing into law of the 
recently approved bill on raising the retirement age of university teachers to 
seventy years is also paramount to avail the system valuable experiences like 
elsewhere in the developed countries. 

Conclusion 

Training and development of education workers is “a task that must be done” 
and sustained if the system is to revive for relevance. For instance, Omoregie (2004) 
noted that “good administrators are developed” and that: 

There is nobody that comes into any organization as a finished product, a 
perfect match. Workers, at one stage or the other have to pass through some 
form of training and development... these involve activities set to change 
behaviour of people in the school system so that performance can be 
improved upon. Development refers to provisions made by an organization 
like the school system for improving the performance of school personnel 
from initial employment to retirement (p. 154). 

The above position captures the essence of this paper. As school workers, 
continuous exposure to new ideas, methods and skills will keep us relevant and 
productive. 
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STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF THE DISTANCE EDUCATION MODE 
COMPARED WITH FACE-TO-FACE TEACHING IN THE UNIVERSITY 
DISTANCE EDUCATION PROGRAMME 

Abstract 

This paper is based on a study of the perceptions of the distance education mode 
compared with face-to-face teaching on the part of students on the university 
distance education programme at the University of Antioch over the period from 
2001 to 2007. It is not possible to ignore the close links between educational 
processes and social, economic, administrative, cultural and political conditions, not 
only at the beginning of the course, but throughout its existence. The goal of higher 
education is to promote the development of a professional approach on the part of its 
students, irrespective of whether they study at a distance or physically attend a 
campus of the university. 

When comparing the two modes of delivery (distance and face-to-face) in 
higher education, while controlling for a number of other personal and demographic 
variables, it was possible to confirm that there were no significant differences that 
could be attributed to different modes of delivery. This is not an accident, and arises 
because of the pedagogic orientation of the primary and secondary schools, which 
direct their efforts to the delivery of information and the development of basic skills 
rather than the development of students who are skilled in observation, analysis, 
synthesis and have leadership qualities which would fit them to direct the process of 
social change. 

Introduction 

The study “Student Perceptions of the Distance Education Mode Compared with 
Face-to-Face Teaching in the University Distance Education Programme” is an 
integral part of the evaluation of the internal and external effectiveness of the 
Distance Education Programme of the University of Antioch. 

Theoretical Scope 

Object of the Study 

The object of the study was to analyse perceptions of the distance education 
mode compared with face-to-face teaching in the University Distance Education 
Programme of the University of Antioch. 

Research Questions 

What methods does the University of Antioch use to assess students? 

What was the overall perception of students of the distance education 
programme, compared with face-to-face education? 

Were perceptions dependent upon the age of the students? 

Were perceptions dependent on the educational experience of the students? 
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Were perceptions dependent upon the number of credit courses taken? 

Why are there no significant differences between the ways in which 
students perceive distance education and their perceptions of face-to-face 
education? 

Theoretical Bases 

The experience of the University of Antioch in the 1970s made it possible to 
conclude that the method of delivering education should be more flexible, in a way 
that would support and encourage team work, overcome individualism and promote 
divergent thinking. That experience arose from a context where a simple model of 
technology was implemented, which did not require great investment in 
sophisticated equipment that would need to be imported. 

At the same time it was thought to be important to stimulate educational 
research, in order to develop an educational approach that was adapted to the 
conditions prevalent in Antioch. 

The other position taken in the development of the project of the “De-Schooled 
University” (or possibly “Open University” (?)) was that it was essential to address 
two levels of understanding of educational technology: the intellectual level which 
involved the theoretical foundations for planning the curriculum, and the technical 
level which involved the development of models and logistical provision to underpin 
the development of the process. 

At the intellectual level, there was also an effort to describe the aims that should 
inform the educational process, which would become a guide for the design of the 
form and content of distance education programmes and for the selection of the 
approaches suitable for its development (Arboleda [1]). The project adopted an 
attitude of permanent criticism and self-criticism with a view to evaluate and renew 
the models used in the design and presentation of teaching, the production of 
materials, the process of administration of teaching / learning based on a parallel 
process of research, and the development of a simple technological model which did 
not imply heavy investment in sophisticated equipment (Arboleda [1], Briones [2], 
Pisanty [3], Cabero [4], Cabero [5], Cabero [6], Cabero [7], Gisbert [8], Martinez 
[9], Roman [10], Padula [11]). The inertia of the teachers who were involves in face- 
to-face education meant that there was a tendency to apply the same methods as they 
used in the classroom in distance education, which reflected a very mechanical 
approach to teaching (Roman [10], Padula [11]). 

Objective 

To study the perceptions of the distance education mode compared with face-to- 
face teaching on the part of students in the University Distance Education 
Programme. 

Methodology 

The study of the perceptions of the distance education mode compared with 
face-to-face teaching in the University Distance Education Programme was an ex- 
post-facto study. 

Population 

2166 students in the Distance Education Programme. 
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Sample 

Based on the results of a pilot study to test the research instrument to be 
distributed to the students, it was decided to use a sample of 300 distance education 
students, with a view to obtaining results with a tolerance of 0.06, a statistical 
significance exceeding 95% and a Quasi-variance in the population of 0.28. This 
sample was then allocated to the different regional centres in proportion with the 
number of students at each centre. The sample was also balanced in terms of gender 
and number of credits taken, so as to be representative of the whole population. 

The Research Instrument 

The research instrument was distributed to the subjects finally selected for the 
sample. The instrument was distributed at the regional centres on days that had been 
allocated for tutorials. 275 questionnaires were eventually returned. 

In order to collect the information to meet the objective of the study, individual 
and group interviews were used, as well as focus groups and a questionnaire 
distributed to students on the distance education programme. 

The questionnaire was constructed to collect information on three scales, each 
of which contained items that made it possible to distinguish between the three 
attitudes that the students could adopt with respect to the course on which they 
found themselves enrolled. 

Each scale was validated by obtaining expert opinion, and by conducting a pilot 
study. These provided reasons for confidence in the scales. The Spearman-Brown 
coefficients were 0.65 for Scale 1, 0.80 for Scale 2 and 0.78 for Scale 3. Using a 
process of item by item intercorrelation, the instrument was refined in order to make 
sure that there was consistency between items. 

Variables 

Gender: Male, Female 

Age: 22 years or less, Between 23 and 30, Over 30 years 

Educational experience: Less than 3 years, Between 8 and 15 years, 16 

years or more 

Number of credits taken: Less than 40 credits, Between 41 and 80 credits, 
More than 80 credits 

Place of work: Medellin and its surroundings (Santa Fe, Rionegro, 
Cisneros, Fredonia); Central Magdalena, Lower Cauca and Uraba 
(Apartado, Caucasia, San Carlos, Puerto Berrio, Frontino and Segovia); 
Intermediate Zone (Yarumal, Tamesis, Sonson and Andes) 

Zone: Urban, Rural 

Analysis 

The attitude students in the University Distance Education Programme in 
relation to the distance education mode compared with face-to-face teaching was 
measured on a scale using ten (10) items, which made up part of the general 
questionnaire distributed to students, and using open-ended questions in the same 
questionnaire. The answers to the latter addressed various operational aspects of the 
programme, and were considered to be among the important elements that shape the 
attitudes of the students to the Distance Education Programme, given that these form 
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a pre-requisite for study and have had a major impact on the attitudes of students in 
distance education. 

A measure of the general level of satisfaction on the part of the students was 
sought, as well as the data to achieve the objective of the study. 

From a sample of 275 students whose views were collected, 211 answered 
Question 18 of the questionnaire (‘If you have any further comments with reference 
to the perception that you have of the Distance Education Programme at the 
University of Antioch, please write them here.’) which was designed to collect all 
other comments about the programme. In the various answers to this question, 
students concentrated their attention on indicating deficiencies in the way that the 
Distance Education Programme functioned, and the incidents that affected the 
effectiveness of the course, although they identified as many things that were 
external to the course as internal. The students mentioned their overall judgements 
about the validity of the programme and the extent to which it developed skills and 
habits that supported independent learning and the meeting of the development 
needs of the province. On occasions they indicated their evaluation of the general 
aim of the programme, as part of ‘an unprecedented educational plan whose object is 
to end, little by little, the dominance of the university that requires attendance’, or 
the uncritical and demotivating impact of distance education and the false hope that 
it offers of democratisation. The responses to this question tended to be extreme, 
both positive and negative. 

At a general level, also, the pioneering work of the University of Antioch in 
developing wider access to university was recognised, as well as the relatively small 
budget that had been given for the project, the efforts made by the administrative 
personnel and teachers associated with the Distance Education Programme. At the 
same time, students made suggestions for the improvement of the programme, such 
as better support for the educational technology on the part of the University, better 
publicity to secure wider recognition in the community, reducing fees, wider 
coverage within the programme for professions other than teaching, and greater 
consideration being given to the needs and circumstances of students, above all in 
the development of media and study materials. 

From the above it can be concluded that the greatest impact on the views of 
students in relation to the operational aspects of the programme was negative. The 
factors that were most influential in creating this view of the Distance Education 
Programme were the lack of information for the community, the instability in the 
administrative system and the financial support, and a lack of trust in the national 
system of distance education, primarily owing to the sense of improvisation that 
pervaded the whole system. 

With reference to the direction and organisation of the programme, the students 
drew attention to the lack of appropriate information about assessment, tutorials, the 
use of the Internet, access to media and materials, university systems to support the 
well-being of the students, and the operation of the programme and the University in 
general. Similarly, they complained about, “Sudden changes in the timetable without 
warning, explanation or justification”, discrimination against distance education 
students compared with face-to-face students, as a result of which they felt that they 
had been under-valued by the University. 
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The use of media and the educational materials received the greatest volume of 
comments made by the students, who mentioned the doubtful quality of the tutorial 
staff (in terms of their commitment, responsibility and training), the shortage of 
tutorials, a lack of coordination between preparatory material and the content of 
tutorials, poor timetabling of the tutorials, low quality of the materials, the high 
costs, difficulties in following the course and failure to respond to complaints. 

In relation to the assessments, they complained that the assessments did not 
cover the same material as the tutorials, that assessments relied excessively or 
exclusively on essay type questions, “in which marks were lost for not agreeing with 
the teacher”, questionnaires were too long and with too many questions that were 
highly subjective, no account was taken of the shortage of resources in the research 
studies, little attention was paid to checking notes, results from assessments were 
returned late, assessments relied too heavily on material that could be memorised, 
some of the examinations included errors, and that a number of the teachers on the 
programme had the attitude that they should “belittle and demoralise the student”. 

The comments and complaints of the students, were not restricted to finding 
fault, but were coupled with concrete suggestions of ways to overcome the 
difficulties as part of the support offered by the students for the improvement of the 
Distance Education Programme. This was symptomatic of the critical attitude of the 
student body, and the awareness of the effect that shortcomings in the programme 
could have on students, and, through them, on potential students of the Distance 
Education Programme. 

The students recommended that, as a response to their suggestions, a strategy 
should be sought to reduce the costs for individuals, and improve the channels of 
communication between teacher and student, possibly through the use of a one-stop 
advice centre. 

The students also indicated the need to consolidate the programme, coordinating 
the criteria used by the teachers preparing the materials and those involved in 
providing the tutorial support. There was also the need for better management of 
general information and the need for tutors to be more thoroughly trained in the 
methodology of distance education, for decentralisation of the administrative 
processes of enrolment and the creation of sub-branches of the library at different 
regional centres. 

The students indicated that the modules (texts and guides) were incomplete and 
repetitive. They asked for greater clarity in the contents and in the variety of 
examples that were used to support comprehension of themes. 

Other issues that were raised, though less frequently, referred to the lack of a 
critical analysis of the contents of the programme, a possible increase in the use of 
radio, and increasing the coverage of the curriculum accessible by radio, and on 
increased recognition of the value of distance education on the part of the 
community. 

The statistical analysis of the evaluation focused on ten main areas, 
notwithstanding the broad range of comments mentioned above. Elowever, those 
general comments provide the context for a fuller and theoretically more precise 
understanding of the analysis conducted in terms of the original design, which 
addressed socio-demographic variables. 
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Taking into account the responses of the students, it was found that distance 
education (DE) was given a measure of value which was lower than that of face-to- 
face education (F2F), on account of a broad range of responses that gave an 
unfavourable rating both to the course itself and the distance education mode in 
general. Flowever, when we look at those results in conjunction with the views of 
those students in relation to some of the operational aspects of the programme, we 
find that the students, before they could evaluate the general issues of distance 
education had to deal with a whole range of very practical issues, which touched 
upon failings in the administration, direction and finance of the programme, 
shortcomings of the part of the tutors and materials, changes of dates and delays in 
the delivery of instructional material and assessment instructions, which added up to 
produce a perception of the programme as part of a rigid educational policy at the 
level of the national government. 

A result of 3.12, on a scale from 1 to 5, indicates a degree of indecision, and 
should be interpreted as a judgement in negative terms on the programme. In effect, 
no pronounced improvement that could be associated with the mode of delivery was 
found. On the contrary, students agreed with the suggestion that, “The distance 
education mode promotes poor quality professionals”, and raised doubts about the 
effectiveness of face-to-face education as a means of preparing professionals, and 
thought that it was more convenient to study through distance education and that 
distance education could cater better for the differences between individuals. At the 
same time they saw it as a disadvantage that they were not able to mix freely with 
other students. 

Notwithstanding these attitudes, there were other students who favoured the 
mode of distance education and identified strongly with the expressed aims of the 
programme, recognising that they were studying in that way because it suited their 
personal tastes or circumstances, and those students found that the programme 
substantially met their expectations. 

The equivalence of the qualification obtained, from the point of view of society 
in general, is not clear. The outcomes, and graduates, of the Distance Education 
Programme have not been universally accepted. That is to say, this will only become 
clear once it has been possible for employers to develop an understanding of the 
quality and value of the professional development of graduates. 

In each of the items in the questionnaire, respondents were asked to provide a 
grade from 1 to 5, where 1 represented complete disagreement and 5 complete 
agreement with the attitude being measured. 

The major weight that reduced scores relating to the value attached to distance 
education when comparing the two modes of study was apportioned to the items 
which examined discontent with the operational aspects of the programme (items 3, 
7 and 9), from the impossibility of comparing the final outcomes of the two modes 
(item 6) and from the higher rating that was given directly to the question of the 
quality of higher education and the high quality of development of personal skills 
which have traditionally been achieved through face-to-face education (items 4, 5, 8 
and 10). 

By cross tabulating the relative perception of the two modes of higher education 
with a range of control variables, it is possible to arrive at the conclusion that there 
are no significant differences that are directly attributable to those other variables. 
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Neither age nor gender, educational experience not number of credits taken, not 
even the location of the programme in different socio-geographic regions nor the 
subject studied nor the place of work (urban or rural) accounted for any of the 
significant variation in perceptions of the two modes. In all cases this remained 
steady at about 3.0, a score that indicated little commitment to either mode of study. 

The only variables which showed even the slightest tendency to reduce the 
favourability of the perception of the distance education mode were age, level of 
education and number of credits taken. 

One can see a slight increase in commitment to the distance medium as the age 
of the respondents increases. This tendency is even more marked if one looks only at 
the responses related to the impact of the Distance Education Programme on its 
students in their roles as teachers, and about the status of the programme in the 
community. 

The attitude towards distance education improved directly in accordance with 
the length of time that the respondents had been linked to the education system, and 
a similar result for the number of credits taken. 

Conclusions 

The students focused their attention on signalling the shortcomings in the 
functioning of the Programme of Distance Education. With reference to the direction 
and organisation of the programme, the students pointed out the lack of appropriate 
information relating to assessment, tutorials, supply of media and materials, services 
supporting the well-being of students and the functioning of the programme and the 
University in general. When comparing the distance mode with face-to-face 
education, the perception of the students was lower, indicating an unfavourable 
judgement of the programme and of the mode of distance education. 

The students expressed their agreement with the statement that distance 
education promotes poor quality professionals. 

By cross tabulating the relative perception of the two modes of higher education 
with a range of control variables, it is possible to arrive at the conclusion that there 
are no significant differences that are directly attributable to those other variables. 
Neither age nor gender, educational experience not number of credits taken, not 
even the location of the programme in different socio-geographic regions nor the 
subject studied nor the place of work (urban or rural) accounted for any of the 
significant variation in perceptions of the two modes. In all cases this remained 
steady at about 3.0, a score that indicated little commitment to either mode of study. 

This is not an accident, and arises because of the pedagogic orientation of the 
primary and secondary schools, which direct their efforts to the delivery of 
information and the development of basic skills rather than the development of 
students who are skilled in observation, analysis, synthesis and have leadership 
qualities which would fit them to direct the process of social change. 
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SANCHEZ LOPEZ, ANTONIO AYON BANUELOS 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION: FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE FOR CONSTRUCTIVIST LEARNING 

Introduction 

The vision of environmental education is that it should raise the level of critical 
thinking and reflection as the appropriate basis of the activity of human beings, 
develop thinking on a higher plane, so that they can think about the future that they 
desire and how they wish to live, not merely focusing on the present. This will 
involve changes in the way people think, how they analyse, interpret and act. It 
involves a transition from the individual to the group, to team work, and producing 
changes in personal habits to motivate and sustain changed relationships with the 
people that we live with, neighbours, colleagues and friends, inside and outside the 
immediate locality. There needs to be strategic engagement, orienting and applying 
the basic habits of thought to the world they inhabit. 

At the same time, environmental education is not merely a modern form for the 
didactics of natural science, but is, on the contrary, an educational process that 
integrates ecological knowledge, philosophy, politics, economics and sociology, 
among others. This is because its purpose is to change the relationships of 
production, social structures of economics and cultural patterns, which include both 
the individual and the collective, with the intention that the present generation, and 
future ones, should change how they live, so as to develop the members of 
contemporary industrial society in a new historical context of a worldwide 
environment. 

The Epistemology of Environmental Education 

On the 5 June 2010 there were two seminars. The first was given by a professor 
of higher education, who presented a study of the variety of flora and fauna that 
exists in the locality of Lazaro Cardenas, Michoacan. He pointed out that it is not 
necessary to go to Brazil to see the great beauty of vegetation, but he did not 
mention the environmental problems there are in the city, as much for industry as for 
the community. The second seminar was about a project to protect a “green belt" to 
contain the industrial pollution inside and outside the factories. While the first 
seminar dealt with general issues without discussing the problematic of the 
environment, which could have helped students and employees in the factories 
understand their situation, the second seminar referred to establishing a response 
which did not address the root causes of the problematic of the industrial 
environment, namely, Why is pollution produced? What causes it? And how can the 
owners, managers and employees in general prevent pollution rather than merely 
containing it? For this reason Leff (2003) suggests that there is a crisis of 
knowledge, a selective blindness, which everybody knows exists, but nobody knows 
how to correct, much less avoid in the first place. 

For this reason it is necessary to bring introduce an environmental education 
which will transform and reform in educational planning, where management will be 
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in the vanguard of change, guiding and participating in the struggle to transform the 
school to promote critical thinking, first among teachers and later in the studies of 
their students, so that they can promote activities and remedial action and raise 
questions about the environmental problems that result from the globalisation of the 
world through a consumerist economy. It is essential and urgent in the twenty first 
century that we construct a new vision based on critical thinking that will promote 
changes in attitude that are not merely cosmetic. This is confirmed by the work of 
Morin (2002) who states that human beings are victims of the separation of nature, 
culture, and humanity, which follows the split in the way we live and our physical 
and social natures. 

It follows that there is a need for an environmental education which promotes 
constructivist learning and helps in the rebuilding of the ways we think to bring 
about sustainable development to control, reduce and improve the present 
environmental crisis. As Rodriguez (2010) says, we face an emergency in the clash 
between our knowledge and our dreams of other possibilities where egoism and 
individualism are not privileged together with greed, the power of money, hedonism 
and unbridled consumerism, but on the contrary where e can advance an inclusive, 
democratic, sustainable and compassionate society. As Leff (2000) observes, the 
environmental crisis is not ideologically neutral. 

The environmental crisis is a matter of knowledge, because it is possible to 
examine the rationality of the current system of economics which, without any 
doubt, is bringing about the global destruction of the environment. As Leff (2001) 
notes, theory, to the extent that it creates a cognitive picture of what is, produces a 
transformation in practice. Leff (2001) suggests that epistemology is a strategy for 
environmental management, bearing in mind that knowledge is not constructed 
independently or in an ideological vacuum. 

According to Leff (2000), environmental epistemology is a policy of seeking a 
sustainable way of life, taking into account flora and fauna, so that there is a link 
between all modes of life in the world, and people can live in harmony with nature. 
Environmental knowledge supports elements that help to transform attitudes and 
abilities in relation to the locality. 

Philosophy in Environmental Education 

Environmental philosophy holds up a utopian vision of an ecological 
civilisation, which encourages a new political Project, including economics, and 
sociology in the humanities (Zamudio, 2005). Industrial civilisation is hegemonic in 
nature, and promotes the modern concept of quantitative progress, growth in 
production, improved well-being in spite of damage to the natural environment, 
without considering the future. 

For these reasons we need a new paradigm that moves us away from traditional 
development, which allows improvement in the quality of life through study and 
reflection about what is done, how it is done and why it is done, not only at the 
individual level but also a the organisational level. This will achieve a technical 
development that considers qualitative growth and not only quantitative, with which 
it will be possible to improve the conditions of human existence at a planetary level. 
According to Zamudio (2005), humanity faces the global problem of planning for 
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the proper growth in relation to the natural conditions of life, which have been 
damaged by industrial civilisation. 

But, to date, environmental education as it has been “taught” has been focused 
only on the transmission of scientific knowledge about the environment, about 
material cycles, physical, chemical and biological principles and reactions, so that 
classes of environmental education are taught by chemists and biologists and deal 
with the causal relationships between events, and the technical means that are 
designed and empirically tested to produce changes in attitudes and habits at the 
level of the individual. As Morin (2002) wrote, human sciences make our analysis of 
the human condition weaker, because they are fragmented, divided and 
compartmentalised. 

It follows that environmental education has not been directed to the real roots of 
the problem. That is to say, it has ignored the examination of the present paradigm, 
with its consumerist patterns and its spendthrift taxation underpinned by the 
neoliberal ideology of the global market. As Martinez (2007) puts it: 

A modern environmental education should describe a collective process of 
living in relation to the environment as an alternative way of life, a new 
cultural order that gives space to communitarian participation, to an equal 
society, to exploring new economic relations that respond to the need to 
recast the concept of environmental exploration as an opportunity to 
improve the quality of life, to re-evaluate the intangible, stop the 
exploitation of resources and dignify human life, repaying our debt to our 
ecosystems and to their natural cycle of regeneration in general. 

Philosophy should lead individuals to develop a culture that promotes the 
construction and reconstruction of environmental thinking. Thinking 
environmentally would then be a task of thinking in a new way. We do not think so 
that we can live on the land, but it is the living, the form of living, that finds 
expression in our thinking (Eschenhagen, 2007). 

Environmental Ethics 

In our conduct as citizens, activities are carried out that can affect people in the 
near future, and also the future of many generations to come. Although many people 
have no knowledge of ethics, that cannot excuse them if they act without respect for 
nature. As Gadotti (2002) says, we cannot search, decide, break, or prefer, as though 
we were historical, transforming subjects, unless we first conceive ourselves as 
ethical beings. 

Rodriguez (2007) argues that in the 1980s the idea originated that knowledge is 
not only an isolated trigger that produces adaptive environmental behavior, but that 
it has an ethical component, that is to say, it connects with attitudes, values and 
emotions. For this reason, environmental ethics is a process of becoming aware that 
has evolved through time and that consists, basically, in becoming more and more 
aware of the value of things in the world that surrounds us. From this perspective, 
individual consciousness begins to extend to include ever more individuals, as 
Gadotti (2002) indicates in the concept of tripolar formation first described by 
Rousseau; the other, things and our personal nature. We realise that there are many 
reasons why we must include animals and other forms of life on the planet if we 
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wish to be congruent in what we say, write and do. Leff (2002) considers that ethics 
is the way to recreate existential awareness, so that awareness once again becomes 
awareness, and reason reconnects with emotion and thought with sentiment. 

Environmental ethics must extend the responsibilities of the present generation 
to construct a sustainable perspective, where the moral obligation must be to search 
for alternative paradigms for organising society and nature in the future. Leff (2002) 
indicates that environmental ethics give to account of the degree of relation between 
education, culture and society, to reinforce personal and institutional commitment to 
education, the protection and conservation of our natural heritage for present and 
future generations. Consolidation of environmental ethics is the foundation for the 
formation of values, attitudes and commitments of joint participation between 
educational authorities, teachers and student. According to Iglesias (2003), value is a 
social creation from which society emerges in all environments, resting on the 
protection of nature, respect, love and similar sentiments. 

In addition, the environment is not merely what is natural. It includes, as 
Gutierrez (2007) says, the social, economic, political, cultural, local and planetary, 
and aesthetic aspects, as well as research from a globalising, integrating point of 
view of the different aspects and the relationships between them. 

Constructivist Learning in Environmental Education 

Since the 1960s, there have been different initiatives to control and to reduce the 
environmental problems which each year have damaged the planet earth and 
therefore humanity, the flora and fauna. This was evident in the contamination of 
water, air and earth. In educational matters, educational models have been 
fundamental to sustainability and to applying learning processes where students 
obtain significant learning. As Ertmer and Newbt (1993) note, to the extent that we 
have moved from behaviourism through cognitivism to constructivism, the focus of 
instruction has moved from teaching to learning, from the passive transfer of facts 
and routines towards the active application of ideas to problems. As Espinoza (2003) 
indicates, the student will move from being a passive receiver to an active controller 
of his or her own process of learning. 

ITESM (2005) states that with passive education, based on memory, many 
students today find difficulty reasoning in an effective way when they graduate from 
the school. This can be seen when the graduates enter employment, and in many 
cases, have difficulty with assuming responsibility appropriate to their position, 
even when it is associated with work corresponding to the area where there studies 
have been focused. It can also be seen that they have difficulty carrying out tasks in 
a collaborative way. As Iglesias (2003) observes, teachers work hard to transmit 
knowledge, culture and skills, but emphasise memorisation, partly because the 
curriculum is selected to promote it. 

It is important to note that the application of constructivist learning in 
environmental education, and the constructivist approach of showing students how 
to construct knowledge, promotes collaboration with companions in the process of 
reviewing multiple perspectives that can be brought to bear on the solution of a 
problem. Gutierrez, (2007) indicates that constructivism starts from the idea that the 
individual constructs his or her knowledge by means of sensory motor experiences, 
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and by means of mental operations, stimulated by interaction with the environment, 
society, and the culture. 

It is crucial to bear in mind that, when education is implemented through a 
process of construction of knowledge, it must take into account social issues to 
achieve communitarian learning. Garcia and Cano (2006) note, people learn 
through social interaction, and what is learned is determined socially. People 
construct knowledge together, negotiating meaning and cooperating in the task of 
construction. 

Currently, many educators claim that the process of education is constructivist, 
but the proper outcome requires more than just saying, and requires that they should 
also act on it. This is where the function of the directive management is important, 
so that teachers are directed to make the effort required by this difficult form of 
significant learning. Torres (2000) argues that teachers, in spite of the new theories, 
have themselves experienced only behavioural processes of education, and perhaps 
without realizing, they still reproduce the traditional scheme in their work. 

The Nature of Environmental Problems in Environmental Education 

Concerning environmental education in educational institutions from 
kindergarten to university, for teachers it is a challenge that society makes consistent 
efforts to reduce, to control and to improve environmental problems, on the 
assumption that it will achieve a better level of quality of life for people. Actually, 
this is the same approach that has produced the ecological problems and the 
environmental contamination. Leff (2000) stated that ecological catastrophes are not 
products of contemporary civilization. 

But, it is also known that when people occupy a space, environmental problems 
grow exponentially. As Pujol (2000) puts it, consumption becomes an 
environmental problem that has social importance from the moment at which the 
individual and society have to consume in order to live. The relationship between 
society and nature are always a reflection of the economic organization and 
established policies of society and, consequently, environmental problems can only 
be explained with reference to those organizations. In this context Leff (2000) 
argues that the maximization of short term economic benefits has generated the 
globalisation of a set of effects: pollution of air, land, water, rivers, lakes and seas, 
environmental degradation by means of deforestation, soil erosion, loss of fertility, 
and waste of finite resources. 

In this way, the solution rests with people, who make up this consumerist 
society. As Rivarosa and Perales (2006) observe, to solve the problems they must 
rely on everyday knowledge, together with scientific knowledge. They must rely on 
the former, because the problems arise from daily experience, and on the latter, 
because the problems are complex, which makes it necessary to resort to more 
sophisticated forms of knowledge. However, the traditional scientific knowledge is 
not sufficient to reduce or to eliminate the environmental problems. Pujol (2000) 
considers that the increase in consumption, generated by the industrialization and 
exacerbated by the consumer society, explain why the human species has stopped 
respecting the natural chain of events and the natural cycles of matter to establish, 
primarily, the economic chain. This presupposes an increase in the complexity of 
relations of consumption, creating serious imbalances. 
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Conclusions 

The adaptation of ecology and environmental education from their 
establishment on our planet earth, have been surrounded by very good intentions on 
the part of the managers, researchers and senior teachers in education. In the 
governance of companies producing goods and services there have been established 
norms and/or laws that in many of the cases are not sufficient to prevent 
environmental pollution. For this reason it is necessary to investigate new strategies 
that allow for critical and reflective thought about our activities as human beings. 
These new strategies must bring about a sea change in thinking in the long term, 
producing a holistic educational process that integrates ecological, philosophical, 
political, economic and sociological knowledge, at the very least. This will bring 
about a modification in relationships of production, socio-economic structures and 
cultural patterns, that embraces the individual and the collective with the intention 
that present and future generations change the way they live, to encourage members 
of contemporary industrial society in a new, historic and global environmental 
context. 

What is needed now is the construction of an alternative paradigm to the 
paradigm of traditional development, which supports improvement in the quality of 
life, a technical development with a view to qualitative growth and not only 
quantitative, which takes into account more than utility in the short term, that invests 
in educational processes to promote the generation of productive and sustainable 
services with the purpose of improving the human condition. 

Therefore, the philosophy must bring people and society face the challenge of 
managing a culture that supports the construction and reconstruction of 
environmental thought. To think environmentally will then be to assume the task of 
a new type of thinking that harmonises all of nature (fauna, flora), including 
productive people and processes for a planet earth that is full environmental 
problems. 
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Part 2: Pre-Service and In-Service Teacher Training 


OLGA NESSIPBAYEVA 

THE COMPETENCIES OF THE MODERN TEACHER 

Abstract 

The principal aim of this study is to consider the competencies of the modern 
teacher. To understand 21 st -century instructional skills, we researched the following 
issues: students’ skills; levels of teachers’ professional growth; teachers’ 
pedagogical culture; pedagogical innovations, and 21 st -century teaching 
competencies. 

Keywords: teaching competencies, cultural competency, talent, innovation, creativity, 
critical thinking, problem solving 


Inspire creativity, critical thinking, 

collaboration and communication 

so that students are ready for tomorrow's world. 

We often hear about 21 s, -century learners and the knowledge and skills our 
students will need in the future. What about teachers? What instructional skills will 
21 sl -century teachers need to prepare our students? How are they different from the 
skills teachers needed in the past? 

In recent years, the quality of education has significantly changed. If, 
previously, the university’s major aim was that of providing students with certain 
types of knowledge that they were expected to apply later, universities today focuses 
primarily on ‘life skills’. Our aim is to teach students to obtain knowledge by 
themselves and to work in ways that enable them to come up with new ideas. 
Generating new ideas is a key tenet of modern society. We need professionals who 
are culturally competent, talented, innovative and creative problem-solvers, skilled 
and critical thinkers. New technologies give an opportunity to encourage critical 
thinking. 

We must provide students with skills that will help them work collaboratively 
and sensitively in a team, become decision-makers, plan and manage their time 
effectively, listen to one another and choose the right communication strategy at the 
right time. Thereby, we have come to understand that, to meet these new teaching 
requirements, we need 21 st -century skills. 

Teacher competence 

Before addressing the meaning of teacher competence, we must first establish 
the meaning of competence. Competency is a term used extensively by different 
people in different contexts; hence, it is defined in different ways. Teacher education 
and job performance are two contexts in which this term is used. Competencies are 
the requirements of a “competency-based” teacher education and include the 
knowledge, skills and values a teacher-trainee must demonstrate for successful 
completion of a teacher education programme (Houstan, 1987 cited in 1). 
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Some characteristics of a competency are as follows: 

1. A competency consists of one or more skills whose mastery would enable the 
attainment of the competency. 

2. A competency is linked to all three of the domains under which performance 
can be assessed: knowledge, skills and attitude. 

3. Possessing a performance dimension, competencies are observable and 
demonstrable. 

4. Since competencies are observable, they are also measurable. It is possible to 
assess a competency from a teacher’s performance. Teaching competencies may 
require equal amounts of knowledge, skill and attitude, but some will not. Some 
competencies may involve more knowledge than skill or attitude, whereas, some 
competencies may be more skill or performance based. 

Some scholars see "competence" as a combination of knowledge, skills and 
behavior used to improve performance, or as the state or quality of being adequately 
qualified and capable of performing a given role. The Occupational Competency 
movement initiated by David McClelland in the 1960s sought to move away from 
traditional attempts to describe competency in terms of knowledge, skills and 
attitudes and to focus instead on those specific values, traits, and motivations (i.e. 
relatively enduring characteristics of people) that are found to consistently 
distinguish outstanding from typical performance in a given job or role. The term 
"competence" first appeared in an article authored by Craig C. Lundberg in 1970 
(cited in 2) titled "Planning the Executive Development Program", and then in 
David McClelland’s seminal 1973 treatise entitled, "Testing for Competence Rather 
than for Intelligence" (cited in 2). The term has since been popularized by Richard 
Boyatzis and many others. 

Student skills 

The manifold complexities of today’s society severely challenge individuals. 
What do these demands imply for those key competencies that individuals need to 
acquire? Defining such competencies can enable us to identify overarching goals for 
educational systems and lifelong learning and to evaluate the range of competencies 
for the 21 st -century teacher. At first, we need to understand the skills and sub-skills 
students require for successful communication and personal development, those 
that should assure them a competitive advantage in life: 

• Thinking and Problem-Solving 

thinking logically 

estimating and guessing 

turning problems into opportunities 

• Self Direction and Learning 

developing memory 
being assertive 
making personal changes 

• Collaboration 

persuading others 
working in a team 
discussing alternatives 
reaching compromises 
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• Information and Research 

understanding graphs 
taking notes on a text 
writing surveys 
reporting information 

• Organization and Planning 

making plans 
managing time 

setting personal goals (cited in 3). 

Teaching competencies 

A competency is more than just knowledge and skills; it involves the ability to 
meet complex demands by drawing on and mobilizing psychosocial resources 
(including skills and attitudes) in a particular context. Competency is essential to an 
educator’s pursuit of excellence. 

Teachers need a wide range of competencies in order to face the complex 
challenges of today’s world. Teaching competency is an inherent element of an 
effective training process, one that aspires to contribute to the welfare of a particular 
country or the world, itself. 

The central figures in the educational process are teachers. The success of 
training and education depends on their preparation, erudition and performance 
quality. 

The teaching skills and life-long learning competencies of professional 
teachers comprise the following: 

to perform complex pedagogical duties; 

to be well-spoken, in good mental and physical health, stable and tolerant; 

to have a propensity to work with the younger generation, good communicative 
and observational skills, tact, a vivid imagination, and leadership (Shmelev, 2002). 

During their professional careers, teachers pass through the following levels of 
professional growth to achieve the acme of professional competency. 

1 st level: pedagogical ability - characterized by detailed knowledge of the 
subject; 

2 nd level: pedagogical skill - perfected teaching skill; 

3 rd level: pedagogical creativity - marked by implementation of new methods 
and techniques into educational activities; 

4 th level: pedagogical innovation - distinguished by the incorporation of 
essentially new, progressive theoretical ideas, principles and methods of training and 
education (Buharkova, Gorshkova, 2007). 

Schools of education have acknowledged the urgency to develop culturally 
competent teachers. Pedagogical culture is, therefore, an integral part of a 
competent teacher. Pedagogical culture consists of three components: 

an axiological component, meaning teacher acceptance of the values of 
pedagogical work; 

a technological component, which facilitates solving different pedagogical 
tasks; 

a heuristic component, which entails setting goals, planning, analyzing and 
self-critiquing; this is the creative part of pedagogical activity (Ivanitsky, 1998). 
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Pedagogical innovations 

Educational innovation has drawn increasing attention around the world, and 
many countries have already embarked on educational reforms that aim to change 
both the goals and practices of education. Expectations that such innovations can be 
leveraged or supported by incorporating ICT (Information and Communication 
Technologies) into the learning and teaching process are widespread. Such 
innovations are fundamentally changing students' learning experiences. 

Innovation alters the pedagogical system, improving the teaching process and 
its results. Among the aims of innovation are increased motivation in teaching and 
educational activity, an increased volume of material studied per lesson, accelerated 
training, and more effective time management. 

The introduction of more progressive methods, the use of active teaching forms, 
and new training technologies are regular spheres of innovation. 

Genuine innovations emerge from new knowledge of the processes of human 
development, providing new theoretical approaches and practical technologies for 
achieving optimal results. Pedagogical innovation demands the replacement of 
educational paradigms. 

Another important component for the competent teacher is pedagogical 
experience. Advanced pedagogical experience can be transferred and passed on to 
others, as well as reproduced in training techniques and methods so as to be used by 
fellow teachers, providing high results without additional time expenditure (Kan- 
Kalik, Nikandrov, 1990). 

21 st -century competencies have been defined as the knowledge, skills and 
attitudes necessary to be competitive in the 21st century workforce. Teacher 
preparation and professional development should be reworked to incorporate 
training in teaching key competencies. The 21 it -century teacher needs to know 
how to provide technologically supported learning opportunities for students 
and know how technology can support student learning. 

21 st -century teaching competencies 

1. Teachers demonstrate leadership 

a. Teachers lead in the classroom by: 

- evaluating student progress using a variety of assessment-data measuring 
goals; 

- drawing on appropriate data to develop classroom and instructional plans; 

- maintaining a safe and orderly classroom that facilitates student learning; 
and 

- positive management of student behavior, effective communication to 
defuse and deescalate disruptive or dangerous behavior, and safe and 
appropriate seclusion and restraint techniques. 

b. Teachers demonstrate leadership in the school by: 

- engaging in collaborative and collegial professional learning activities; 

- identifying the characteristics or critical elements of a school 
improvement plan; and 

- displaying an ability to use appropriate data to identify areas of need that 
should be addressed in a school improvement plan. 
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c. Teachers lead the teaching profession by: 

- participating in professional development and growth activities; and 

- developing professional relationships and networks. 

d. Teachers advocate for schools and students by: 

- implementing and adhering to policies and practices positively affecting 
students’ learning. 

e. Teachers demonstrate high ethical standards. 

2. Teachers establish a respectful environment for a diverse population of students 

a. Teachers provide an environment in which each child has a positive, 
nurturing relationship with caring adults by: 

- maintaining a positive and nurturing learning environment. 

b. Teachers embrace diversity in the school community and in the world by: 

- using materials or lessons that counteract stereotypes and acknowledge 
the contributions of all cultures; 

- incorporating different points of view in instruction; and 

- understanding the influence of diversity and planning instruction 
accordingly. 

c. Teachers treat students as individuals by: 

- maintaining a learning environment that conveys high expectations of 
every student. 

d. Teachers adapt their teaching for the benefit of students with special needs 
by: 

- cooperating with specialists and using resources to support the special 
learning needs of all students; and 

- using research-verified strategies to provide effective learning activities 
for students with special needs. 

e. Teachers work collaboratively with families of students and other 
significant adults by: 

- communicating and collaborating with the home and community for the 
benefit of students. 

3. Teachers know the content they teach 

a. Teachers develop and apply lessons based on an effective course of study 
by: 

- integrating effective literacy instruction throughout the curriculum and 
across content areas to enhance student learning. 

b. Teachers honor the content appropriate to their teaching specialty by: 

- demonstrating an appropriate level of content knowledge in their 
specialty; and 

- encouraging students to investigate the content area to expand their 
knowledge and satisfy their natural curiosity. 

c. Teachers show they recognize the interconnectedness of content 
areas/discipline by: 

- demonstrating a knowledge of their subject by relating it to other 
disciplines; and 

- relating global awareness of the subject. 

d. Teachers make their instructions relevant to students by: 

- integrating 21 st -century skills and content in instruction. 
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4. Teachers facilitate learning for their students 

a. Teachers show they know the ways in which learning takes place and the 

appropriate levels of intellectual, physical, social, and emotioned 

development of their students by: 

- identifying developmental levels of individual students and planning 
instruction accordingly; and 

- assessing and using those resources needed to address the strengths and 
weaknesses of students. 

b. Teachers plan instruction appropriate to their students by: 

- collaborating with colleagues to monitor student performance and making 
instruction responsive to cultural differences and individual learning 
needs. 

c. Teachers show their acumen and versatility by: 

- using a variety of methods and materials suited to the needs of all 
students. 

d. Teachers display their awareness of technology’s potential to enhance 

learning by: 

- integrating technology into their instruction to maximize student learning. 

e. Teachers help students grow as thinking individuals by: 

- integrating specific instruction that helps students develop the ability to 
apply processes and strategies for critical thinking and problem solving. 

f. Teachers help students to work in teams and develop leadership qualities 
by: 

- organizing learning teams for the purpose of developing cooperation and 
student leadership. 

g. Teachers reach their students best by: 

- using a variety of methods to communicate effectively with all pupils; and 

- consistently encouraging and supporting students to articulate thoughts 
and ideas clearly and effectively. 

h. Teachers best assess what students have learned by: 

- using multiple indicators, both formative and summative, to monitor and 
evaluate student progress and to inform instruction; and 

- providing evidence that students are attaining 21 st -century knowledge, 
skills and dispositions. 

5. Teachers reflect on their practice 

a. Teachers analyze student learning by: 

- using data to provide ideas about what can be done to improve student 
learning. 

b. Teachers link professional growth to their professional goals by: 

- participating in recommended activities for professional learning and 
development. 

c. Teachers function effectively in a complex, dynamic environment by: 

- using a variety of research-verified approaches to improve teaching and 
learning (cited in 8). 

Conclusion 

Ideally, then, educators should demonstrate the following competencies: 
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1) effective classroom management, maximizing efficiency, maintaining 
discipline and morale, promoting teamwork, planning, communicating, focusing on 
results, evaluating progress, and making constant adjustments. A range of strategies 
should be employed to promote positive relationships, cooperation, and purposeful 
learning. Organizing, assigning, and managing time, space and activities should 
ensure the active and equitable engagement of students in productive tasks. 

2) effective teaching practices, representing differing viewpoints, theories, 
“ways of knowing” and methods of inquiry in the teaching of subject matter 
concepts. Multiple teaching and learning strategies should help engage students in 
active learning opportunities that promote the development of critical thinking, 
problem solving, and performance capabilities while helping them assume 
responsibility for identifying and using learning resources. 

3) effective assessment, incorporating formal tests; responses to quizzes; 
evaluation of classroom assignments, student performances and projects, and 
standardized achievement tests to understand what students have learned. 
Assessment strategies should be developed that involve learners in self-assessment 
activities to help them become aware of their strengths and needs and encourage 
them to set personal goals for learning. 

4) technology skills, knowing when and how to use current educational 
technology, as well as the most appropriate type and level of technology to 
maximize student learning. 
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PRE-SERVICE TEACHER ACTION RESEARCH: CONCEPT, 
INTERNATIONAL TRENDS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN TURKEY 

Abstract 

Action research is increasingly recognized as an important component in initial 
teacher education programs in different countries around the world. Either as an 
inquiry project conducted during a field experience, or as a research-inclusive 
course, action research processes are introduced to student teachers during their 
study period in order to support the development of reflective teachers. The present 
contribution briefly examines some pre-service teacher action research practices in 
different countries, identifies similarities and differences and discusses implications 
for teacher education in Turkey. 

He who can no longer pause to wonder and stand rapt in awe, is as good as dead; 

his eyes are closed. 
Albert Einstein 


Introduction 

In recent years, action research as a means of providing reflective practice and 
educational change has become a major component in teacher preparation programs 
around the world. This “teacher as researcher” movement has developed particularly 
in contexts such as the United States and Australia, where the professional identity 
and practices of teachers are quite developed (Adler, 1997). It is noteworthy that 
action research in initial teacher education does not aim to transform teachers into 
academic researchers, but rather to educate autonomous and reflective teachers 
(Choi, 2011; Krokfors et al., 2011). Action research is a tool that enables teachers to 
constantly improve their teaching practices and make their work more professional. 
In other words, it is a means to empower student teachers to reflect on their own 
professional experience in the light of a scientifically based discourse, as it was 
described ideally with the model "reflective practitioner” by Donald Schon (1983). 

Regarded as a unique genre within the action research tradition, the concept of 
pre-service teacher action research is defined by Phillips and Carr (2010) as follows: 
Action research for preservice teachers is a process of learning with 
community to think and act critically, to recognize and negotiate political 
systems, and to focus passion growing in one’s identity as a teacher. Such a 
process evolves out of a desire to become a caring, intelligent, 
transformative educator and includes honing the art and science of planning, 
assessment, and a critical reflective practice... The result of action research 
for preservice teachers is the beginning of a journey in becoming a teacher 
living in the teaching/research life to simultaneously improve teaching 
practice, student outcomes, and systems of schooling to be more just and 
equitable for all children and adolescents (p. 1 7). 
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Educational researchers have identified several reasons for introducing action 
research to pre-service teachers: 

- Action research is important as a tool for bringing theory and practice 
together, by bridging the gap between school and the world outside school. It 
is an important strategy for linking what students learn about teaching from 
their school experiences with what they learn from university experiences 
(Ax, Ponte and Brouwer, 2008; Phillips and Carr, 2010; Ponte, Beijard and 
Ax, 2004). According to the model of the “reflective practitioner”, action 
research aims at integrating scientific knowledge and procedural knowledge 
as two integral parts of professionalism: Whereas scientific knowledge can 
be seen as “knowledge about practice” (Messner and Reusser, 2000), 
procedural knowledge refers to “knowledge in practice” (ibid). Action 
research combines “knowledge about practice” and “knowledge in practice” 
towards “knowledge for practice” and contributes, thereby, to solve one of 
the key challenges in teacher education. 

- In line with the current constructivist thought on teacher education, action 
research can enable student teachers to actively pursue their own questions, 
build upon their own knowledge base, and interact within a social 
environment as reflective practitioners (Rock and Levin, 2002; Ross, 1987). 

- By allowing student teachers to critically reflect on their process of 
becoming a teacher, action research helps them develop their voices and 
perspectives about teaching. Through action research, student teachers are 
given space to tell their own stories and create their own meaning in their 
own voice (Phillips and Carr, 2009; Phillips and Carr, 2010; Price, 2001). 

- The added responsibility and opportunity for initiative that action research 
provides bring the experience of being a real teacher forward into the pre- 
service year. In other words, it makes the process of learning to become a 
professional educator a more conscious effort (Kosnik and Beck, 2000). 

- Teachers today deal with both academic and emotional domains and feel not 
only academically but also socially responsible for their students. In 
addition, they are expected to teach heterogeneous, inclusive classes, with 
higher responsibility towards parents. They are also expected to be engaged 
in research and seek professional development. Thus, action research can be 
an effective way to prepare student teachers for these multiple roles and 
conflicting expectations they may face in today’s world (Kosnik and Beck, 
2000; Phillips and Carr, 2009). 

- Action research is also an important qualification for lifelong learning in the 
workplace after university education (Ponte, Beijard and Ax, 2004). 

Method: Comparative Education 

Comparative education analyses and presents the standards used in educational 
practices of other countries. This analysis may help policymakers and educational 
leaders make the right decisions for their country (Erdogan, 1995). A comparative 
perspective is a useful tool for a better understanding of the educational process in 
general and of one’s own system in particular. According to Grant (2000), “a 
comparative perspective can get under the skin of other systems of education; it can 
try to understand how they relate to our own problems, and how and why they differ 
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from our own" (p.310). Similarly, Bray (2004) explains that looking outwards is 
surely useful: “An alternative way to promote objective understanding of one’s own 
society, however, is first to look outwards and then to look back" (p.252). 

However, the dangers of imitating others’ practices without considering the 
realities of one’s own country should not be neglected (Demirel, 2000). Great care is 
needed here since the other countries’ practices may be misinterpreted or they may 
be too closely bound up with their specific contexts to be applicable anywhere else. 
Therefore, it is important for researchers to test the feasibility of the transfer of ideas 
in question and then to analyze what happens as the stages of its adoption evolve 
(Grant, 2000; Phillips, 2006). 

The present study analyses some good pre-service teacher action research 
practices around the world. In line with the structure for comparative inquiry 
proposed by Phillips (2006), educational phenomena in different countries are first 
described. The next stage comprises isolating differences and similarities through 
direct comparison of the phenomena. Lastly, the implications of such differences 
and similarities as well as the applicability of the findings are discussed. 

Examples of good practices in different contexts 

The United States 

The concept of developing teachers as active researchers of their own practice is 
integrated into all 5-year teacher education programs at the first selected case in the 
United States. All student teachers complete a 1-year internship after fulfilling 
requirements for a bachelor’s degree. They earn their graduate credit during the 
internship and associated coursework, including the completion of an action 
research project in the primary placement of the internship year. Action research, 
with the focus on the “action” part mostly, is regarded as a practical tool for 
addressing real problems in real schools. Throughout the year, their instructors teach 
them how to do and write up each step of the project, from the review of the 
literature, and methods and procedures sections up to data analysis, conclusions and 
implications. At the end of the school year, action research projects are shared with 
peers, school administrators, and university faculty at a presentation event (in Hatch, 
Greer and Baile, 2006). 

In the second selected case in the United States, a cohort of secondary student 
teachers were introduced and instructed in the process and value of conducting 
action research while completing their field experience. Throughout this federally 
sponsored project, the student teachers organized, prepared, presented and evaluated 
their research activities. On the whole, the students found their experiences both 
affirming and insightful, stating that they acquired needful and beneficial skills and 
abilities for reflection (in Hansen and Nalder-Godfrey, 2004). 

Australia 

In the selected case in Australia, a formal compulsory research oriented unit - 
Research Skills for Beginning Teachers - was introduced in the final year of the 
study period in order to help student teachers develop their professional research 
awareness in their school community. Based on the idea that the pre-service teacher 
education program is the best time to commerce the development of teachers’ 
understanding of action research, this unit aimed to help students acquire classroom 
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research skills. It also equipped them with the ability to collaborate with colleagues 
on school-based research activities. The unit provided opportunities for students to 
work collaboratively in analyzing sets of outcomes, conducting interviews, 
systematically observing a classroom situation, conducting focus group discussions, 
conducting surveys and reporting the results in qualitative and quantitative forms (in 
Gray and Campbell-Evans, 2002). 

Israel 

In the selected case in Israel, a college of education, senior student teachers are 
engaged in an action research project as a compulsory assignment in the course 
Teacher as Researcher. By linking theory to practice, the course aims to support the 
students in crossing the bridge from being students to becoming teachers. The 
students conduct action research projects on a self-regulated authentic professional 
problem, derived from their personal teaching experience. At the end of the school 
year, an academic conference is held to give the students the opportunity to share 
their personal learning process and insights with peers, other students and teachers 
of the program (in Smith and Sela, 2005). 

Lessons learned from the good practices 

This brief look at the implementation of action research as an element of teacher 
education programs in different contexts suggests that the notion of ‘teacher as 
researcher’ and ‘producer of knowledge’ is of central importance. Reflection, 
integration of theoretical and practical knowledge, and pedagogical thinking seem to 
be at the heart of these practices. In the first American example, the students spend a 
whole year conducting their action research projects after fulfilling requirements for 
a bachelor’s degree. This 5-year model provides time and opportunity for building 
action research processes, which is not always available in more traditional program 
organizations. 

The initial teacher education programs at the Australian university and the 
college of education in Israel offer compulsory courses on action research in the 
graduate year of the program. The student teachers are required to do full action 
research projects within the framework of these courses which emphasize the 
“action” part of action research. Since the aim is to encourage the students to reflect 
on their practice, the projects are expected to focus on inquiry skills, rather than 
research skills (statistics, interview, observation etc.). It is also noteworthy that the 
insights and results are generally shared with others through a small conference, 
which gives the message that the university values the impact of teacher action 
research results (Choi, 2011). 

Implications for teacher education in Turkey 

Despite some positive changes made by some education faculties in their 
curricula (see Kuzu, 2009) or some teacher educators’ individual attempts to 
integrate action research into the content of courses, it is still hard to claim that 
action research has become a major component of teacher preparation programs in 
Turkey. As a result of the globalization process and Turkey’s EU accession period, 
the Higher Education Council has made some changes in the curricula of education 
faculties. The idea behind these attempts was to change the curriculum from a 
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teacher-centred didactic model to a student centred constructivist model (Bulut, 
2007; European Commission Report, 2010). 

However, it is hardly possible to say that the sorry state of teacher education in 
Turkey has changed considerably since then. Student teachers still spend hours 
learning about their subject and general education, but little time is spent on actual 
teaching. The courses offered to student teachers focus mostly on theoretical 
knowledge and fail to contribute to their critical thinking skills (Korkmaz, 2009). 
Besides, hardly any attention is given to the research skills that will enable them to 
improve their teaching practices in the classroom. Education faculties offer a two- 
credit, one-term course entitled Scientific Research Methods , which is too broad in 
content and insufficient for setting the stage for an action research course that might 
be taken by student teachers later in their study period. There appears to be no single 
course on action research which will certainly help student teachers bridge the gap 
between theory and practice in instructional endeavours. 

Student teachers in Turkey start practice teaching in their graduate year which 
consists of two semesters. During the first semester they visit the same school and 
observe the same classroom atmosphere for several months. They do not have the 
chance to observe pupils of different ages or the instructional processes in different 
classes and grades. In the second semester, they do three or four micro lessons (10 - 
15 minutes of teaching) within the term. As Altan (1998) suggests, the purpose of 
these courses is rather “outmoded” and “hazy”. Therefore, there is little opportunity 
for them to put their knowledge into practice or do action research projects during a 
field experience. 

Even if student teachers are equipped with the necessary means of doing action 
research, it is unrealistic to expect that they will prioritize their teacher-researcher 
role. The largely exam-oriented nature of the present education system in Turkey 
creates a serious challenge to the implementation of action research practices by 
teachers. Both state and private schools require teachers to prepare students for the 
national placement tests. This requirement forces teachers to focus mainly on testing 
strategies and changes the way they see education. 

Besides, the realities of being a student teacher in Turkey do force them to deal 
primarily with the problem of KPSS, a qualification exam that they have to pass in 
order to become teachers at public schools. Preparation for this comprehensive test 
that includes questions from various subject branches takes much of their time and 
energy, constituting a serious stress factor for especially senior student teachers, as 
supported by the research literature (see Gundogdu, Cimen and Turan, 2008; 
Kizilaslan, 2011). 

Moreover, young teachers who become successful in this qualification exam 
have to wait for years to be assigned by the Ministry of National Education, which 
causes serious demoralization. And when they are assigned, they are generally sent 
to the rural parts of the country where they have to complete their compulsory 
service. In these regions, devoted young teachers are expected to overcome serious 
problems resulting from poor physical conditions and/or security problems. To 
illustrate, in September 2011, 8 teachers in two separate provinces in south-eastern 
Turkey were kidnapped by the PKK. Also, in October 2011, during the 7.2 
magnitude earthquake which hit the eastern part of the country, a total of 75 young 
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teachers were killed mostly because they had not been provided with appropriate 
accommodation conditions. 

Taking all these contextual factors into consideration in the country, it is 
possible to claim that the crafting of an action research component in the curriculum 
requires special attention. Such an endeavour needs to consider such situational 
factors as the insecurities of prospective teachers, the realities of the country and of 
the teaching profession. It is important that an action research course or project 
offers worthwhile experiences for student teachers, providing a framework that will 
help them evaluate and improve their teaching practices in relation to the everyday 
realities of students and teachers in the Turkish context. 

In conclusion, it is noteworthy that action research in teacher education is 
embedded in a learning and teaching culture that enables active, mindful, 
intentional, critical thinking (in the sense of constructivist approaches) and that the 
"tool" of action research itself might perhaps not develop its potential if it is not 
connective with the prevailing learning-teaching culture. A successful 
implementation requires a stronger awareness of the contextual conditions and a 
desire to overcome serious obstacles caused by the social, political and cultural 
constraints. 
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Part 3 

Education Policy, Reforms and School Leadership 


GILLIAN L. S. HILTON 

CHANGING POLICIES CHANGING TIMES: INITIATIVES IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

Abstract 

For many years now in England the ways to train for the profession of teaching 
have been varied, but most teachers have been prepared through partnerships 
between universities and schools. Now, proposals by the Secretary of State for 
Education are attempting to virtually remove teacher education from universities 
giving it into the control of schools, based on the belief that teaching is merely a 
‘craft’ not an academic discipline. The resistance to this idea from the majority of 
the profession is huge but will the practitioners be heard? 

Key words'. Teacher education. School based programmes, Teacher education 
policy, Teacher educators 


Introduction 

Olssen et al (2004: 2-3) state that 

There was a time when educational policy as policy was taken for 
granted... Clearly this is no longer the case. Today educational polices are 
the focus of considerable controversy and public contestation... Educational 
policy-making has become highly politicised. 

In the present context of Europe and even in the global situation, education is at 
the forefront of change and is often seen as the cause of any country’s problems and 
failings. Politicians at European and country level produce reports, call for change 
and heap blame upon those responsible for the education of our young people. The 
aftermath of the riots in England in the summer of 201 1 resulted in a call to change 
education and claims that too many schools lacked discipline. This is despite Ofsted 
reporting positively on the improvement of discipline standards in schools in recent 
years. An interesting response from Kelly, Editor of the Times Educational 
Supplement (the main education paper for teachers in England) claimed that ‘when 
teachers go away for a long break leaving only politicians, parents and police in 
control - society collapses’ (Kelly, 2011:4). This response may be somewhat 
extreme, but it mirrors the frustrations of those in the teaching profession at the habit 
of our political leaders of too easily blaming educators for the ills of society, with 
little recourse to research or even debate. 
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Changing policies changing times: initiatives in teacher education in England 


Good policy stems from good research, produced by independent researchers 
who do not set out to prove what they believe as being true. Gorard (2010) criticises 
much educational research in the UK as being flawed and lacking in rigour. 
Unfortunately therefore, if this claim is to be believed, far too often our politicians 
base their policies on flawed research, the opinions of like-minded ‘experts’ and 
even on ideas taken out of context from another society. Good examples of this are 
the former Labour government’s obsession with the success of Finish schools in the 
PISA league tables, resulting in a scramble to bring all teachers in England to 
Master’s level qualifications and the present coalition’s determination to open Free 
Schools, based on the USA Charter schools and the Swedish model, which has not 
been particularly successful, when the Dutch model was worth examining. 

Teacher Education Policy in England 

Policy developments in recent years in the UK, with regard to education, have 
changed the picture from one where the individual was shielded as far as possible 
from market forces (Gewirtz, 2002) to a standards based, accountable, market led 
view (Tomlinson, 2001), stressing competition rather than co-operation. The school 
league tables make public the test achievements of schools in national assessments, 
allowing little for differences in intake or social makeup of the student body, whilst 
Ofsted reports are made public on their website. Bell and Stevenson (2006) point 
out, that institutions do not implement policies without resistance, but rather change 
and adapt them subtly or even challenge them outright. This they believe tends to 
occur where the values expressed in the policy are at odds with the values of the 
institutions and the staff involved. Gewirtz and Ball (2000) however, stress the 
compulsion of the modern education manager to perform in the market, with 
institutions forced to stand out from their rivals by offering something different and 
special to add value. The previous Labour government continued the market forces 
approach to education favoured by earlier Conservative administrations, but 
according to Furlong (2005) changed the idea of how to develop the teacher as a 
professional from one where this was left to the individual via study during initial 
teacher training and experience, to one where the state determined what were the 
effective ways to teach, to learn and to assess. Added to this he believed was a 
removal of professional development away from universities to schools resulting in 
a lowering of the importance of the development of a professional and of initial 
teacher education itself. 

Research (Reynolds et al., 2002) into the effectiveness of schools and teachers 
has demonstrated that the teacher is at the heart of improving student performance 
and many observers believe that the obsession of politicians with standards in tests 
such as PISA SATs and GCSEs has eroded teachers’ professionalism as there is so 
much imposed outside control. Whether this has resulted in any real improvements 
in achievement over the last few years is questionable. Little consultation occurs 
with those really involved, the teachers, teacher educators or even the students, 
when strong ideologies and media misrepresentations take over. 

Those in the teacher education profession have, over the last years, done their 
best to accommodate the ever changing regulations, including the standards required 
to receive qualified teacher status and had hoped with the advent of a new 
government in 2010 for less interference and a little peace to consolidate the 
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outstanding and good training about which Ofsted was reporting. It was not to be. 
Once again the Ministry had a name change and new Secretary of State for 
Education produced, after six months of the coalition coming to power, his White 
Paper "The Importance of Teaching (DfE, 2010). 

Secretary of State Gove’s recent proposal regarding the training of teachers 
given in a speech to the National College in June 2010 put forward the views that 
teaching training should be moved ‘out of college into the classroom’ and that 
teaching is not an academic study but a craft that can best be learnt ‘as an apprentice 
observing a master craftsman or woman’ (TES, 2010). In addition he intends to raise 
the entry standard to the profession only allowing those with higher level degree 
classifications to be admitted and that all prospective teachers pass a maths and 
English entry test before starting a course. In addition there is to be an expansion of 
Teach First, the scheme that involves a six week intensive preparation period for 
high flying graduates from top universities, who after this quick preparation are 
deployed and paid as untrained teachers in challenging schools. The ideology 
behind these changes is expressed as being an attempt to free schools from the 
control of local government education departments and also central government, 
removing the mesh of regulations introduced under the previous Labour 
administration. The main question which arises from this proposal is; who will be 
responsible for developing the professional aspects of a teacher’s knowledge? This 
has in the past been the responsibility in the main of university education 
departments, with even the school based routes to teaching (there are a wide variety 
of these in England) using expertise from university staff to provide theoretical 
backgrounds on areas such as learning and teaching, behaviour management and 
professional responsibilities in addition to subject knowledge studies. 
Understandably these proposals have received some very negative responses from 
teachers, unions and universities. One teacher writing to the TES online forum said 
I’m hugely insulted by this. I don’t trim hair cut wood or knit! I use an array 
of methods to accelerate students’ learning whilst conducting research into 
new methods, before disseminating them to the community (TES, 2010). 

Moving training almost completely into schools and taking power and money 
from university education departments to create a learn at the feet of the master 
apprentice approach, has followed what Reid (2010) describes as the normal 
approach for policy reform, by asking for consultation on the details, but not on the 
conceptualisation of the ideas put forward. This approach is directly opposed to the 
ideas of authors such as Fullan (1999, 2001, 2003) who points to the need to involve 
those implementing change from the outset if the initiative is to be successful. Is 
then the dominant model of policy, one imposed from above, out of date and 
unworkable in modern society where rapidly changing contexts may render 
universality as out-dated and inefficient? Following the status quo will not give the 
innovative, theoretical basis for action so needed by teachers who are preparing 
children for an uncertain future. We need to change to progress, but then the 
questions need to be asked; is teaching something that can be learned at the feet of a 
Master with little recourse to understanding of why some ideas succeed and others 
do not and is it possible to use policies successful in one context in another with 
little adaptation? Approaches that work in an inner city school with many children 
who are from ethnic minorities, with parents whose command of the English 
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language is limited, may not be suited to middle class children coming from homes 
where high aspirations are the norm and books and technological equipment are 
readily available. So can we learn from one teacher in one school how to approach 
all children? Is there something more than this to preparing teachers? As Evans et al 
(2011) profess, teachers in schools do have professional knowledge developed over 
years, but some are working in schools where theory is not valued, research is not 
consulted and professional discourse on theoretical ideas does not occur. With the 
day to day challenges of teaching how much attention will be given to the 
underpinning of actions by knowledge gained from the study of theory and research 
findings? Furlong’s (1990) research with trainees suggests that they do not reject 
theory, but the only place where this kind of discussion takes place is in university 
based training. 

Other complainants are the universities who see their role in teacher education 
reduced to a minimum and with it the valuable funding they receive (though some of 
this is passed onto their partner schools who undertake practice supervision and 
mentoring). Instead, they will be paid by schools to add whatever theoretical 
element schools want for the training they are providing. This, it is believed by some 
of the older universities, will lead to the closure of many education departments in 
universities; with the subsequent reduction of research activity, as employing 
lecturers to work in schools on a limited basis will not be cost effective. It will also 
result in redundancy for many teacher educators, very costly for universities already 
in severe financial straits with government funding changes. According to Schultz 
(2011:34) there is a mistaken belief that institutions of Higher Education are not in 
favour of practice preferring to adhere to a theoretical approach. He refutes this idea 
insisting that teacher education professionals see theory and practice as matching 
sides of a whole, because excellence in pedagogy has to be firmly based in theory. 

Cunnane (2010) reported in Times Higher Education that The University 
Council for the Education of Teachers (UCET) has also expressed fears that schools 
will not be able to cope with producing the numbers of teachers required as the time 
needed to undertake the task effectively would be burdensome to schools, especially 
smaller ones and adversely affect quality. They were also concerned with a possible 
reduction in the quality of the teachers produced if training was put into schools 
with only minimal input from universities. 

Conclusion 

To produce a professional teacher takes time and can only be achieved if that 
professionalism is founded on a good understanding of educational theory, not 
merely subject knowledge and from then the prospective teacher can also learn how 
to apply that theory in practice situations. Many teachers and teacher educators in 
England believe that the proposed policy changes are ‘based on a simplistic and 
narrow view of the role of the school and teaching resulting from politicians’ 
memories of their experiences in what was almost certainly an elitist school 
experience’ (Evans et al., 2011:3). Training our teachers needs the input of theory 
from those who have studied and critically analysed it in depth as well as practice of 
how to apply that theory and see others applying it, followed by critical analysis of 
and reflection on its worth in the current situation. Without this our teacher training 
will simply not be good enough. It is essential too that students experience a variety 
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of practice conditions in different schools and these proposals seem to ignore this 
need. Politicians therefore, whose time span in a role can be cut short by an election, 
or more often by promotion or demotion, or a cabinet reshuffle must realise that the 
timespan of their policies is much more than their stay in the power base and that 
poor policy decisions can affect the education of a generation of children long after 
they have been removed from office and have been forgotten about. Kozminsky 
(2011:7) insists that any policy maker who wants a successful implementation of 
their proposed policy change needs to base that policy on ideas and ‘processes that 
engage teachers and teacher educators’. Without this she believes that the 
professionals will feel that their identity has been challenged and fail to support 
proposed changes. Many within the teacher education profession in England agree 
with this but the reforms are moving forward with little response to our concerns. 
This raises another question: is the reason our opinions are constantly ignored by 
politicians caused by our constant and long standing compliance to their whims? 
Teacher educators await the future with disappointment and concern that yet again 
we are seen as the problem, not part of the solution in improving standards for our 
teachers. 
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Abstract 

This paper reports an investigation into the strategic thinking skills of school 
leaders in Hong Kong. By adapting the Strategic Thinking Questionnaire in the 
school context and based on data self-reported from 543 Hong Kong school leaders, 
three cognitive capabilities with strategic thinking were identified: reflection, 
systems thinking and reframing. The study determined that (a) the use of the 
strategic thinking could distinguish between more and less successful leaders, (b) 
school leaders’ understandings of system dynamics had significant effects leadership 
effectiveness, and (c) while systems thinking explained much of the variance in the 
success variable, there was a cumulative impact of the use of all three capabilities. 
These findings have implications for training, professional development, and 
selection of aspiring leaders. 

Key words: Strategic leadership, educational administration, organizational change, 
thinking skills, Hong Kong 

Introduction 

Hong Kong, like many societies, has been undertaking a major restructuring of 
its school systems (Education Commission, 1999, 2000). Ever since the 1982 report: 
A Perspective on Education in Hong Kong, proposed by an international panel of 
experts, which gave a very detailed systematic analysis of the strengths and 
limitations of the Hong Kong education system, educational reforms in Hong Kong 
have risen to prominence. The then Education Department (now, the Education and 
Manpower Bureau) has taken an active role in its follow-up work. With the 
publication of the seven successive Education Commission Reports (Education 
Commission, 1984, 1986, 1988, 1990, 1992, 1996, 1997), The School Management 
Initiative (Education and Manpower Branch & Education Department, 1991) and 
Information Technology for Learning in a New Era (Education and Manpower 
Bureau, 1998), the city has experienced a pervasive and influential transformation of 
its education system. 

The school reform movement began by remedying the inadequacies of teacher 
training (Education Commission, 1984). It was followed by the School Management 
Initiative requiring schools to enhance their practice of delegation, empowerment, 
teacher autonomy, accountability, and parental involvement (Education and 
Manpower Branch & Education Department, 1991). The upgrading of 35% of 
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primary school teachers’ degrees, to the level of bachelor or higher, immediately 
followed the initiative (Education Commission, 1992). Five years later, the 
achievement of high quality education through schools’ self-evaluations and quality 
assurance inspections was highlighted (Education Commission, 1997). 

Complexity created by these waves of change requires that leaders act and think 
strategically. Change provides opportunities, growth, innovation, as well as threats, 
disorientation, and upheaval. Whether a leader is able to appreciate change depends 
very much on their attitude in perceiving it. As far as educational leaders are 
concerned, their abilities to deal with change lies entirely in how they think and how 
they help their members prepare themselves for continuous professional 
development and school improvement. 

Theoretical Framework 

The changes confronting Elong Kong mean that educational leaders must 
possess, or add, the capability to think strategically and to facilitate the on-going 
process of change. Cognition is the way thinking is accomplished as individuals 
acquire knowledge, manipulate ideas, and process new information and beliefs. We 
are not alone in this assumption. Argyris and Schon (1978) were leaders in the 
development of reflection as an important cognitive skill needed by leaders trying to 
make sense of their ever changing worlds. Peter Senge (1990) in his seminal work, 
The Fifth Discipline, advised government, corporate, and educational leaders that 
the new challenges of globalization demand them to practice systems thinking and 
to transform their organizations quickly. Pisapia (2009) and Pisapia and Lin (2011) 
joined the work of Senge and Argyris and Schon adding the cognitive process of 
reframing to the mental skills needed to practice strategic thinking. They 
hypothesized that successful and less successful leaders use these three cognitive 
processes (reflection, systems thinking and reframing) differently, especially in 
times of complexity. When developed, these capabilities help leaders make sense of 
complexities facing the organization and enable them to identify, predict, respond, 
and adapt to non-linear change opportunities and challenges. 

The theoretical framework guiding this study builds on the earlier work of 
Argyris, Schon, Senge, and Pisapia. Regardless of the architecture presumed to 
underlie human cognition, knowledge must be retrieved, activated, and/or recreated 
to influence actions and perceptions. We assume that three cognitive processes of 
systems thinking, reframing and reflection will be potential distinguishers between 
successful and less successful leaders in Elong Kong. It is apparent from the 
descriptions found in the paragraphs that follow that the three processes complement 
each other. For example, the role of context, mental models, and framing is evident 
in each process. However, there is enough dissimilarity to warrant individual 
descriptions. Leaders use information gathered through systems thinking and 
reframing during the process of reflection to make sense out of situations. These 
three processes assist leaders in (a) reframing situations so they become clearer and 
more understandable; (b) reflecting and developing theories of practice which guide 
actions; and (c) thinking in more holistic ways. They also aid leaders in seeing 
events and problems in terms of concepts, which are useful ways of thinking 
effectively about problems. 
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In summary, systems thinking, reframing and reflection, in all of their forms, are 
important cognitive skills for leaders to possess. The perspective one takes away 
from this literature is that there is no one best way to create corrective or unique 
solutions. Each situation presents different motives, problems, and preferred 
outcomes that result in different choice of strategies. The job of the leader is to 
select the process that fits the circumstances. Systems thinking gives the leader the 
ability to see patterns and interrelationships. Reframing provides the advantage of 
multiple perspectives. Reflection gives the leader the ability to see why certain 
choices work and others do not, which is tied directly to the uniqueness of each 
choice situation. We believe that leaders who possess the ability to engage in these 
cognitive processes will be more effective than those who possess these abilities in 
lesser quantities. The use of these processes enables the leader to build a reservoir of 
insights and intuitions, which can be called upon when confronted with ambiguity, 
complexity, and dilemmas. 

Aims of the Study 

This research adapts Pisapia’s (2009) study of the strategic thinking capabilities 
of leaders in the United States and development of the Strategic Thinking 
Questionnaire (STQ) to the educational context of Hong Kong (Pisapia et al, 2009). 
This research seeks to determine if there is a relationship between the cognitive 
capabilities of educational leaders in Hong Kong and their success. The study was 
guided by three research questions: 

1. What are the relationships among the three cognitive capabilities for strategic 
leadership in Hong Kong schools? 

2. Is there a relationship between Hong Kong school leaders understanding of 
system dynamics and their use of these cognitive capabilities? 

3. Is there a relationship between Hong Kong school leaders’ use of these 
cognitive capabilities and their effectiveness? 

Methodology 

This study adapted the Strategic Thinking Questionnaire (STQ) developed in the 
U.S. context by Pisapia (2009) to that in Hong Kong. The STQ was developed to 
measure the three cognitive capabilities that strengthen strategic thinking: systems 
thinking, reframing, and reflection. Systems’ thinking, in this study, refers to the 
leader’s ability to see systems holistically by understanding the properties, forces, 
patterns, and interrelationships that shape the behaviors of the systems, which 
provides options for actions. Reframing refers to the leader’s ability to switch 
attention across multiple perspectives, frames, mental models, and paradigms in 
order to generate new insights and options for actions. Reflecting means the ability 
to weave logical and rational thinking through perceptions, experience, and 
information to make judgments as to what has happened and, to create intuitive 
principles that guide future actions. Systems dynamics, in this study, refers to the 
participants understanding of systems’ properties identified from general systems 
theory. 

A sample of about 180 primary schools, 180 secondary schools and 20 special 
schools in Hong Kong were randomly selected and invited to take part in the study. 
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Three leaders in administrative positions from each of the schools, including the 
Principal (or the Head) and two of their Vice-principals (or Deputy Heads), were 
invited to respond to the Chinese version of the STQ. In total, 635 respondents 
returned the questionnaires, which accounted to about 55.4% return rate. The 
reliability coefficients for the subscales were as follows: Systems Thinking (0.77), 
Reflecting (0.76), Reframing (0.69), and Perceived Leadership Effectiveness (0.93). 

Results and Discussion 

By adapting Pisapia’s study (2009) of the strategic thinking capabilities of 
leaders in the United States and developing the Chinese version of the Strategic 
Thinking Questionnaire (STQ) (Pisapia et al, 2009) attempts were made to 
determine if there is a relationship between the cognitive capabilities of educational 
leaders in Hong Kong and their success. Based on empirical data collected from 
educational leaders randomly selected in Hong Kong, the major statistical findings 
among the variables in the research framework are as follows: 

1 . The study shows that (a) the three strategic thinking capabilities were positively 
associated; (b) there is a significant correlation between Systems Thinking and 
Reflecting, with a coefficient of 0.50; while (c) other associations are only 
weak. 

2. Hong Kong school leaders with strong understanding of system dynamics make 
greater use of the three strategic thinking capabilities (systems thinking, 
reframing and reflecting) than those who have weaker knowledge. The finding 
indicates that knowledge of system dynamics and the practice of the three 
strategic thinking capabilities are highly associated and both will reinforce to 
each other. 

3. Reflecting and reframing had no significant effects on perceived leader 
effectiveness. However, systems thinking had positive and significant effects on 
leader effectiveness in schools. That is, the practice of systems thinking is a 
strong predictor of leadership success and it matches previous propositions 
(Senge, 1990) and research (Pisapia, 2009). It might be concluded that systems 
thinking is a crucial determinant of success in leadership and organizational 
learning. 

The study of cognitive capabilities of leaders is in its infancy. Therefore, it is 
difficult to accurately assess the true impact of strategic thinking to leader success. 
The current study tends to support earlier work by Pisapia (2009) and Pang and 
Pisapia (in press) that improving strategic thinking capabilities can enhance a 
leader’s effectiveness. Three major impressions of the way the leader processes 
information were gleaned from the statistical analyses presented in the findings 
section of this paper. First, the use of strategic thinking capabilities significantly 
(directly and indirectly) distinguish between more and less successful leaders. 
Second, there was a cumulative impact of the use of the three capabilities, which 
formed the strategic thinking construct. The strength of the relationship between 
strategic thinking and leader success increased as leaders used the three cognitive 
processes in tandem. However, systems thinking explained most of the variance of 
the impact of strategic thinking on leader success. Based on the findings, we 
conclude that successful leaders use the three strategic thinking capabilities 
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differently than less successful leaders. Furthermore, systems thinking presented 
greater explanatory power than reflection and reframing. 

Conclusion 

Hong Kong, like many societies, has experienced a pervasive and influential 
transformation of its education system. Surrounded as they are by such a vast 
number of technological, economic, cultural, political, and social changes, occurring 
at ever-increasing speeds, it is no longer enough for educational leaders to think 
linearly and simply to react to them (Lam & Pang, 2003; Senge, 1990; Pisapia, 
2009; Pang & Pisapia, in press). Hong Kong educational leaders are required to 
handle change more strategically than before and are required to think strategically 
in coping with the challenges arisen from an increasingly complex environment 
(Mintzberg, 1994; Hooijberg, Hunt & Dodge, 1997; Gamage & Pang, 2006). As far 
as educational leaders are concerned, their ability to deal with change lies entirely in 
how they think and how they help their members prepare themselves for continuous 
professional development (Pang, 2006). 

These findings are promising because they add to earlier findings in the USA 
and Hong Kong context, which indicate that aspiring leaders would increase their 
chances of success by developing their strategic mental capabilities. Similarly, 
colleges and universities should take note of these results and begin to introduce the 
capabilities of systems thinking, reflection, and reframing into their classes for 
aspiring leaders. Practically, school districts can be confident that their screening 
and hiring protocols should also benefit from information provided by the STQ. 
Finally, individuals currently in leadership positions should assess themselves and 
build a professional growth plan that prioritizes the development of school leaders. 

A few limitations should draw readers’ attention. First, this study was conducted 
on a sample of principals from Hong Kong; the results cannot be generalized beyond 
that education system. Furthermore, the instrument was administered in Chinese, 
while the original instrument was developed in English. Therefore, one caution must 
be exercised in attempting to use results obtained on the Chinese administration to 
the original instrument, which was developed and field tested in English. Language 
translation and cultural issues may impact the results. Additionally, the instrument 
was administered to principals. Results may not be generalized to professions other 
than that of school principal even though the instrument may have been designed for 
other purposes. 
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INSTITUTIONS’ ESPOUSED VALUES PERCEIVED BY CHINESE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 

Abstract 

This paper presents some key findings of a quantitative study which assessed a 
group of Chinese educational leaders’ value orientations. A survey instrument '‘The 
Institutional Values Inventory” was used to investigate their perspectives on the 
values espoused by their institutions in terms of traditional Confucian ethics and 
values of hierarchical relationship, collectivism, humanism, and self-cultivation. It 
discusses implications for leadership preparation and practice in an increasingly 
globalized context. 

Keywords: Value orientation, Confucianism, educational leadership, China 

Chinese culture and leadership 

The concept of culture has become increasingly important in the discourse of 
educational leadership and management. Many writers have argued for a 
comparative cross-cultural perspective where the influence of societal culture upon 
educational leadership is researched and compared across societies and cultures (Lee 
& Pang, 2011). Wider exposure to non-Western knowledge and practices can add 
richness to our understanding base through exposing alternative ways of thinking 
and working. Researchers suggest that a culturally and contextually sensitive 
approach to the study of educational leadership is needed (Begley, 2000; Chapman, 
2000; Cheong, 2000; Dimmock & Walker, 2000; Hallinger & Kantamara, 2000; 
Ribbins & Gronn, 2000; Stott & Low, 2000; Walker & Dimmock, 2002). 

Chinese culture, like other great cultures of the world, is rich in history and 
content. Huang (1988) argued that Chinese culture and values have been quite 
consistent over the long years despite the change of time. Many scholars (e.g. Chen, 
1995; Cragg, 1995; Seagrave, 1995; Wong, 2001) suggest that there are certain 
historical-social influences on the development of management and leadership 
practice in China, such as Confucianism, Taoism and the strategic thinking of Sun 
Tzu. Confucianism became a structure of ethical precepts for the management of 
society based upon the achievement of social harmony and social order within a 
hierarchically arranged society. The Chinese cultural, historical and social contexts 
have great impacts upon leadership traditions in China. Respect for hierarchy, 
maintaining harmony, conflict avoidance, collectivism, face, social networks, moral 
leadership, and conformity are the key values that have affected leadership traditions 
in China. 

Bush and Qiang (2000) have argued that the diversity and complexity of culture 
is reflected in the following aspects in the Chinese education system. Contemporary 
Chinese culture is a mixture of traditional, socialist, enterprise, and patriarchal 
cultures. Consequently, leadership traditions and conceptions have been influenced 
by different elements of culture and forces. Leadership is regarded as a culturally 
complex and a context dependent concept. These four major elements of 
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contemporary Chinese culture continue to shape educational leadership, which is 
overwhelmingly male, with a balance between hierarchy and collectivism. Although 
the emergence of enterprise culture and market socialism seems to be slowly 
changing the nature of Chinese contemporary culture and social values, such cultural 
change is unlikely to be radical and transformational, given the cumulative and 
enduring nature of the indigenous culture. An incremental cultural change is 
expected in Chinese education in the long run. 

The traditional conceptions of leadership in China are mostly associated with a 
directive, hierarchical and authoritarian “headship”, together with an emphasis on 
moral leadership, self-cultivation, and artistry in leading. This review highlights the 
cumulative and enduring nature of Chinese culture and raises the need to understand 
contemporary Chinese educational leadership and value orientations in changing 
contexts. The study explored the value orientations of a group of Chinese 
educational leaders and examined whether Confucian ethics and values continue to 
be emphasized in educational leadership and management in the contemporary 
Chinese context. 

Theoretical Framework for Assessing Confucian Values 

Confucianism, established more than 2000 years ago in Ancient China, has been 
a vast, interconnected system of philosophies, rituals, habits and practices that still 
informs the lives of millions of people today in Chinese societies (Berthrong & 
Berthrong, 2000). It is a philosophical system of ethics, values and moral precepts to 
provide the foundation for a stable and orderly society and the guidance for ways of 
life for most Chinese people (Erdener, 1997). Confucianism has profound influences 
on all aspects of human life in art, education, morality, religion, family life, science, 
philosophy, government, management and the economy (Bell, 2008). 

Confucianism as a philosophy and ideology is predominantly humanist, 
collectivist and hierarchical in nature. This is conspicuously reflected in its 
profound interest in human affairs and relations. These moral and political value 
systems are essential philosophical factors of self-cultivation, family-regulation, 
social harmony, and political doctrine (Lee, 1997). Confucius in his whole life 
aimed to teach about the wisdom of the former sages with the goal of reforming 
society with a humanistic ideology. Confucius’s moral principles are largely in two 
directions: (1) building the ideal life of individuals, and (2) achieving the ideal 
social orders (Lee, 1997, p. 141). In order to achieve these principles, Confucius 
conceived benevolence or humanity as the major paradigm of goodness. 

Confucius also aimed to reform society with an advocacy of collectivism. 
Confucius’ collectivism is vividly displayed in its emphasis on collective values and 
interests rather than individual values and interests. The family as the archetype of 
the collectivity occupies the core position within Confucian ethics and values. With 
two thousand years of evolution, the emphases of collectivism in the Chinese culture 
are far beyond the familial collectivism and have been extended to institutional and 
national relationships (Ip, 1996). 

Confucianism also provokes a fundamental core belief in the hierarchical 
ordering of personal relationships (Erdener, 1997). On a broader scale, there were 
five basic human relationships as conceived by Confucianism — the mutual 
relationship of the Five Codes of Ethics or Five Relationships. The five 
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relationships: emperor-officials; father-son; brother-brother; husband-wife and 
between friends, with the exception of the last one, all exhibited a strong 
superordinate-subordinate relationship (Ip, 1996). This acceptance of unequal 
relationships in society reflects the underlying model of relationships found in the 
traditional Chinese family between father and son, in business enterprise between 
employer and employee and in the government between senior and junior officials. 
All these underscore the fundamental importance of personal relationships in 
Confucian cultures and societies. 

In order to build the ideal life of the individual and achieve the ideal social 
order, Confucius asserts that education is to make it possible for individuals to live 
the good life in the community and state. Accordingly, moral cultivation is a core 
educational goal (Lee, 1997). What follows is presumably the basic teaching of how 
man should relate himself to the social groupings and society that surround him. 
Within the Confucian moral edifice, the closest text from which one can obtain a 
notion of civility of the person presumably is the Great Learning. In Confucius’ 
words, those who wished to bring order to their states would first regulate their 
families; those who wished to regulate their families would first cultivate their 
personal lives; those who wished to cultivate their personal lives would first rectify 
their minds; those who wished to rectify their minds would first make their wills 
sincere (Ip, 1996). That is, achieving the goal of self-moral cultivation is the single 
most fundamental human endeavour of a person’s life, and only by achieving this 
goal will the person be able to regulate the family, govern the state, and rule the 

world. 

It is to envisage that the core traditional values and ethics underpinning Chinese 
educational leadership are hierarchical relationship, collectivism, humanism, and 
self-cultivation. These form the theoretical framework for assessing the extent to 
which these traditional values are espoused by Chinese educational institutions. The 
meanings of four scales of Confucian ethics and values in the context of Chinese 
education are briefly delineated as below. 

- Hierarchical relationship refers to the hierarchical and organizational 
structures in an institution built to facilitate and enhance the achievement of 
goals. 

- Collectivism refers to the strategies in managing an institution that facilitate 
the development of a collective culture. 

- Humanism refers to the ways in which administrators adopt to build a 
reciprocal understanding among people and to enhance respect for 
employees. 

- Self-cultivation refers to the value system that leads to the development of 
individuals’ full potentials and their ethical spirits and moral standards. 

Research Methodology 

Research instrument 

A standardized instrument, The Institutional Values Inventory’ (IVI), was 
developed to assess educational leaders’ value orientations in their respective 
institutions. The development of the original measures was made following an 
extensive literature review and with a particular focus on administrative values and 
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ethics within institutions. Eight subscales of institutional values were hypothesized 
as indicators of Confucian ethics and values of hierarchical relationship, 
collectivism, humanism, and self-cultivation. The practice of formality and 
bureaucratic control are indicators of Confucian values of hierarchical relationship 
among people within school organizations; participation, collaboration and 
collegiality are indicators of Confucian values of collectivism; goals orientation, 
communication and consensus are indicators of Confucian values of humanism; and 
professional orientation and teacher autonomy are indicators of Confucian values of 
self-cultivation. 

Participants 

The subjects of the study were 67 Chinese educational leaders who enrolled in 
an Australian transnational leadership programme in Zhejiang Province, China, in 
the year of 2011. The backgrounds of the participants were diverse in terms of 
working experience, age, rank and position. Most of them held leading positions in 
their institutions, including principals and senior teachers in primary and secondary 
schools, directors and unit heads in the local education systems, professors, lecturers 
and administrators in the higher education sector. 

Data collection 

The participants were asked to complete The Institutional Values Inventory’ 
(IVI) and rate 53 value statements on a 6-point Likert scale from 1 “Very 
Dissimilar” to 6 “Very Similar.” The IVI was designed to assess the organizational 
and managerial values that are espoused by the participants and the institutions, and 
the degree to which the two groups share these values. 

Findings 

Based on a proposed framework for Confucian ethics and values in educational 
leadership as described in previous sections, a survey instrument “ The Institutional 
Values Inventory” was used to examine if the four Confucian ethics and values, i.e. 
hierarchical relationship, collectivism, humanism and self-cultivation still exert 
strong influences on contemporary Chinese education institutions. The four major 
scales of Confucian values were assessed in terms of eight subscales of value 
orientations that were espoused by the institutions in daily managerial practices 
(Institutions’ Espoused Values, IEV). Participants from three different sectors 
(schools, higher education institutions, and education systems) were invited to give 
responses to the IVI. The results of the assessments gave the IEV profde for all the 
participants. Some of the key findings are summarized as below. 

Value orientations of the group 

The findings show that participants had a higher regard for collectivism, 
humanism, and self-cultivation than their institutions in terms of the ways an 
education institution should be operated. Interestingly, hierarchical relationship was 
the most important value espoused by educational institutions, while it is also the 
least favored value held by individuals. In a similar vein, collectivism which was 
highly valued by individuals received lowest attention from institutions. This may 
result from a confrontation between the existing bureaucratic and hierarchical 
culture and the emerging democratic culture and participation in Chinese 
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educational institutions, with the former favouring political and systemic interests, 
and the latter stressing the interests and desires of people working in and for 
institutions. 

Values Espoused by Institutions in three sectors 

As for the profdes of institutions’ espoused values across schools, universities 
and education systems, a consistent pattern across the three sectors with institutions’ 
particular preference for hierarchical relationship is detected. This can be explained 
by the cumulative and enduring nature of the Confucianism which provokes a 
fundamental core belief in the hierarchical ordering of personal relationships. It is 
interesting to note that universities and education systems espouse similar 
institutional values in terms of a high regard for hierarchical relations, a relatively 
low emphasis on collectivism and self-cultivation. Unlike their counterparts in 
higher education sector and education systems, school principals reported very 
different institutional values espoused in their schools. A consistent and much 
higher regard for humanism, collectivism and self-cultivation is found in schools, 
with hierarchical relationship considered as the least preferred institutional value. 

The different cultures of the three sectors and the nature of their work may 
explain such differences. School principals were generally educational practitioners 
and site -based leaders who were practically oriented. Compared with system 
officials and university administrators, they tended to pay more attention to 
operational issues related to learning, teaching, and site -based leadership. They also 
seemed to have considerable autonomy in running the schools within a broadly 
prescribed framework. They generally operated in a less bureaucratic culture than 
the other two groups. 

Implications 

This study explored the value orientations of a group of educational leaders in 
China. The findings reveal that Confucian ethics and values of hierarchical 
relationship, collectivism, humanism and self-cultivation continue to shape 
educational leadership and management in the contemporary Chinese context. This 
study was exploratory since it was based on the survey responses from a small 
sample of 67 participants in a leadership programme. Further research is suggested 
to examine the value orientations of large samples of educational leaders in other 
regions of China. Many participants in this study indicated the tensions existing in 
their workplaces between the traditional Chinese value orientations and Western 
orientations in an increasingly globalised context. They also indicated their 
dilemmas in addressing these issues. They were subjected to the strong forces of 
various contexts, which mediated the influence of globalization. 

The findings in this study provide implications for leadership preparation and 
practice in the new era. Leadership is acknowledged as a value-laden concept 
(Gronn, 2001; Sergiovanni, 2001). Walker (2005) argues that leadership is 
constructed within a social milieu comprised of multiple, overlapping and constantly 
shifting contextual factors. These include, but are not restricted to, cultural, political, 
historical and economic influences. Leadership is socially constructed within each 
context and therefore leadership development programmes need to work with, not 
against the culture and context within which leaders work (Walker, Hallinger & 
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Qian, 2007). It is increasingly clear that leadership development programmes need 
to be based on a localized curriculum, both in terms of knowledge and culturally- 
sensitive approaches to learning and leading. It is important for programmes to note 
that learning "how to do a job” does not occur in a professional or organisational 
vacuum. 

The research findings support Hallinger’s (2003) recommendation that new 
globally-derived, research based findings as well as indigenously crafted knowledge 
about teaching and learning and leading schools represents legitimate subjects for 
learning among prospective and practising school leaders. We would argue that an 
awareness of indigenous cultural values in an increasingly globalised context and a 
contextual and cultural sensitivity will guide the immediate way forward for 
educational leadership development. 
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AMELIA MOLINA GARCIA 

SOCIAL SERVICE COMMUNITY EDUCATION AS AN AREA OF TRAINING 
AND PARTICIPATION FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Abstract 

This paper presents the conditions and characteristics of a rural community 
education program in the Mexican context. The scheme of operation and 
participation of young people called Community Instructors (Instructores 
Comunitarios or IC) is innovative and worthy of recognition as a learning area, not 
only for school purposes but as one which promotes the development of social 
awareness and commitment for the common welfare. One in which identity-projects 
and social networking contribute in favor of the development of autonomy of 
participating subjects as well as of the social commitment, both for providing 
educational services and in their future everyday life. 

The data was obtained from the results of a research on indicators and processes 
for the formation of a political culture in ICs of CONAFE-Hidalgo (Molina, 2008 
and 2011). 

Background of subjects and communities 

In Mexico there are many rural communities of less than 500 inhabitants who 
occupy about 12 percent of the total population. These small towns do not have 
some of the basic services including education. For this reason, more than twenty 
years ago, an educational institution called the National Council for Educational 
Development (Consejo Nacional de Fomento Educativo, CONAFE) was created. It 
deals with community-based education for these populations. 

A particular feature of this institution is its educational service structure 
supported by high-school students who are called Community Instructors 
(Instructores Comunitarios or IC). They are responsible for developing elementary 
educational programs and community work. To develop such an activity, they 
receive a two-month initial training and then a permanent training (one weekend 
every month during one school year, a total of ten months). 

The first part of the training is given by people working in the Institution, 
assisted by young people of ages close to theirs, who are known as Guardian 
Trainers (Capacitadores Tutores or CT). 

Even though this educational model is interesting and innovative, 1 would like 
to present the training and participation processes of these youngsters because their 
experience favors social awareness and social commitment. 

Ever since 1971, when this educational model was created, CONAFE sought the 
participation of young people, with ages from 15 to 22 years who previously had 
been involved in the teaching of reading and writing as part of a literacy process. Its 
success led to the creation of and educational model called Community Courses. 

In order to have the educational model and the training of youngsters coincide, 
the institution created a cascade-type training model whereby the Academic 
Coordinators (CONAFE-Delegations staff) are being taught by Central Office 
Personnel. This knowledge is to be transmitted to the group of youngsters who, after 
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a year of experience in a specific community, are in turn Community Guardian 
Trainers of a new group of ICs. In this second stage, there is a bi-directional 
teaching-learning relationship among these young persons, whose interests, 
interaction and language are similar. It is also to be noted that the subjects learned 
in elementary education are still fresh in their minds. 

Initial training is concerned not only with the mastery of content in educational 
topics but also with the appropriation of a multigrade methodology (CONAFE, 
1996) which develops an ability to work with children of different ages and interests 
and also with varied levels of knowledge-acquisition within a group. One of the 
assumptions underlying this model is that it offers students the opportunity to help 
each other, finding it easier to acquire new knowledge which will lead to 
collaborative and cooperative work (Coll et ah, 2007), a characteristic of modern 
pedagogues who create educational atmospheres which lead children to learn from 
that which Vygotsky (1996) called the nearness-development zone. 

This type of work is part of everyday activities because youngsters work for the 
acquisition of knowledge in an independent way but at the same time collaborate 
with each other. Watching them work (Molina, 2008), one notices autonomous 
situations in which they apparently do not show any intention to be bossed by 
anyone, and share and perform activities as if they were their own business. They 
know, as any good employer does, how long it will take for them to do a certain 
activity, how they have to distribute time in order to succeed and which are the 
expected results. They do not waste a second and, at the end of each class, they 
know exactly what topics, resources and contents they will have to work on during 
that month when they are left alone to do their job in their small town. 

Creating an organizing methodology to attain autonomy 

In tutoring classes, a group of 20 ICs is coordinated by four CTs. These 
youngsters, not older than twenty-four, are respected in spite of their youth. They 
lead the sessions showing they know what they are doing. IC learners act as good 
students would, anxious to learn, and their oral exposition proves their mastery on a 
theme and when they do not know a topic, they look for it as if they were “expert 
researchers’’ until the information is available. During such activities they also show 
themselves as expert professors preparing their teaching material or organizing 
themselves in a small plays to present certain subjects; express their proposals on 
how to do community work, or simply present the contents of the theme they have 
prepared. 

There is a great variety of activities in every session: sometimes CTs explain a 
specific theme to ICs who act as attentive and receptive and responsive children. 
Sometimes CTs present class dynamics that help ICs focus their attention or lighten 
the burden of a ten-hour working day (from 8:00 am to 6:00 pm on Fridays and 
Saturdays and sometimes even on Sundays). Each participant represents th e facade 
(Goffman, 2004) of the role that has been assigned, based on his/her previous 
experience and in his/her willingness to learn. 

The IC group meets every month, works on the learning process, so that upon 
their return to the community each one will be able to remember and reproduce 
everything they have learned in the tutoring sessions. Those meetings of hard work 
give instructors the necessary tools, information and self-assurance to face any 
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problem in their community, not only related to school activities but also in the 
communitarian working area. Instructors may indulge in health-care campaigns; 
conduct any procedure to assist the community or initiate activities to obtain federal 
or state compensatory programs. 

In this context, we notice that the ICs are immersed in an identity construction 
process, which according to Castells (2001), reflects the plural identities that 
generate tension and contradiction both in the individual and in the social activities 
where he/she is involved. Although instructors play different roles as teachers in the 
community and students in their training or their schooling, or even as community 
authorities conducting community development work and also as researchers in 
search of information, we can say that these tensional and contradictory situations 
are shaping those active subjects who perform a socially-engaged teaching activity 
that goes beyond the communal service, as social actors that fight for better living 
conditions, because this situation is meaningful to them (in his/her identity project). 

Permanence of young people as key actors in the plot of the programs 

A second or even a third year of social service is possible. According to 
regulations, an ex-instructor may again be an instructor or a CT, if he/she has shown 
a great commitment and an excellent performance, has been a very good teacher 
showing a high-quality educational labor and, in addition, has voluntarily and 
explicitly expressed the reasons for his/her willingness to participate in the 
programs. Sometimes the reason is that the instructor has had a very empathic 
relationship with the children or the community members and thus, he/she is 
backed-up by the parents. Some persons have had problems in their work, but the 
correct solution of those difficulties has made them grow wiser. 

One of the main reasons young people want to continue working as instructors 
is the financial support they obtain. For each year of community service, they are 
paid two years of schooling, either to finish their high-school or to start a few 
semesters of university studies. The maximum period of time to continue as an 
instructor is three years with up to sixty months of financial support. 

After having participated in one or more of CONAFE’s activities, a good 
number of persons recognize their ability to transmit and acquire knowledge. This 
program in addition to the financial support, simultaneously develops a social 
commitment in most individuals. It has also been crucial in their professional 
activities, for it has largely determined the selection of their field of study. 

The Parents Association for Community Education (APEC) plays a key role 
because it is the organizational body within the community that provides instructors 
with lodging, food and patterns of participation and organization to promote 
community development activities that go beyond schoolwork. They have the 
support of the compensatory programs during their stay in the community. 

This operational scheme is beneficial in various aspects: the age of students, of 
the instructors and CTs gives the opportunity of working between peers, and the 
contribution of youngsters amplifies the educational coverage of elementary 
schooling, which ensures an acceptable quality education, because the social 
commitment of ICs and CTs is comparable with that of a professional educator. 
Frequently, this work surpasses those levels of efficiency and effectiveness of other 
professors; ICs do not get caught and are not defeated by red tape problems; they 
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rarely fall into situations of comfort because they regard their daily tasks as 
something special; they establish an empathic relationship with the community and 
are willing to do work. The financial support that they receive promotes continuity 
in their studies and that increases the enrollment of undergraduates or graduates and 
their identity is shaped based on the common welfare. 

While the financial support is one of the main reasons to enter CONAFE, the 
experience of having participated in this program becomes more important because 
ICs recognize the personal benefits they obtain. During the last decade it has been 
observed that both the State and Federal Government provide financial support to 
promote continuity in the studies from elementary education (Programa 
Oportunidades) to university studies (Programa Nacional de Becas - PRONABES), 
which forces CONAFE to compete with those other economic options, in which a 
student has only to prove his/her family’s low income and the minimum grading. 

In a welfare State scheme, young people have the social right to have several 
options to continue their studies. However, in this case, Mexican governments have 
chosen to consider that young people represent the largest segment of the population 
and for that reason they must be "taken care of' or as they say, "used" for electoral 
purposes. In this sense those welfare programs mentioned above are created. 

According to the National Youth Survey (ENJ, 2005), youngsters have to leave 
school early in their lives to enter the labor market. Thus, the reasons to remain in 
service, may not be based on a romantic vision of community work or the 
experience with children in the community, but be due to an economic viewpoint 
closely related to the structural relationships of our country, where social rights and 
opportunities, both educational and working conditions will be diminished, thus 
accentuating economic inequality, social and cultural rights. Thus it could be 
pointing to what the ENJ (2005) states, in the sense that young people could have 
another option to prolong the amount of time to enter the labor market. One 
indicator that reflects this option is that the profile of enrollment and permanence in 
CONAFE has been extended to the age limit of 27 years. 

In conclusion: community service is an opportunity for young people to 
build an identity-project 

A young person interested in becoming an 1C, usually has economic problems 
and wants to continue studying but requires financial support. His/her desire is 
working with children or working in rural communities. Some youngsters are 
enthusiastic, daydreamers, collaborative and have a great deal of initiative. Other 
young persons express that their participation is due only by curiosity; others say the 
do it to help their hometown or their country. Very few of the participants have no 
other option (because they were not admitted into college). 

Based on the above, we may say that there are no young people showing a 
legitimizing identity, in which, according to Castells (2001), this identity is one that 
is shaped on the rules and regulations of the institution, and that hinders the process 
of autonomy. 

The work of a Community Trainer, or IC, is complex and complicated, because 
at 15, (s)he has to face great challenges. But there is nothing impossible for him/her; 
(s)he always finds a way to do it, hoping that after finishing the community service 
(s)he can continue studying. As Castells says, his/her actions define him/her as a 
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young person with an identity-project, and this identity makes sense in his/her life 
and symbolically defines him/her as a social actor, that is, each reason to stay in the 
community and his everyday practice leads him/her to visualize him(her)self in the 
future. If he/she stays, there is the possibility of being part of the community, of 
opening spaces to participate, of continuing the education of children and act in 
favor of the development of the community. 

In these areas, young people are creating "social networks" where they establish 
ties that bind different groups of actors through implicit or explicit relationships, 
ranging from the simple knowledge, lectures and complicity between pairs, to the 
cooperation and forms of organization to develop a task. Networks are not the result 
of a single actor, so by being identity-projects, their permanent action as ICs or CTs 
in planning classes and communitarian activities and also in the development of 
each course, makes them partakers of a group of interactions that lead to the welfare 
of everyone. 
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RUTH ROUX 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE EDUCATION POLICY IN COLOMBIA AND MEXICO 

Abstract 

English language education policies have attracted the attention of researchers 
in applied linguistics and English language teaching world-wide in the last few 
years. Some contend that English language skills are vital if a country is to 
participate actively in the global economy and individuals are to have access to 
knowledge for social and economic development (Richards, 2008). Others claim that 
behind the spread of English is a growing transnational business with headquarters 
in Britain and the USA (Canagarajah, 1999; Phillipson, 1992). The problem is that 
language policies are ideological although the ideology may not be acknowledged 
by practitioners or theorists (Ricento and Hornberger, 1996). ELT professionals - 
teachers, material designers, textbooks writers, program developers, administrators, 
consultants or academics - are involved in one way or another with the processes 
that involve the spread of English and they need tools to investigate how the 
language became so dominant and why, to teach and use English in a way that suits 
their needs. This paper presents the approach proposed by Ricento and Hornberger 
(1996) to analyze foreign language education policies. Then, the approach is used to 
examine the English language education policies in Colombia and Mexico. The aim 
is to acquire a better understanding of how the ideology transmitted with, in and 
through English language has penetrated these two Latin American countries. 

Language Policy Analysis: Unpeeling the Onion 

Although there is currently no unified theory of language policy, several 
frameworks have been developed to explain the ways in which policies have certain 
effects in specific contexts (Phillipson, 1992; Tollefson, 1995). Ricento and 
Hornberger (1996), for example, propose an approach that views language policies 
in terms of layers. The authors use the metaphor of an onion to represent a language 
policy with layers of agents, levels and processes. At the outer layers of the 
onion/policy are its objectives, articulated in legislation at national level, 
operationalized in guidelines at local level. The guidelines are interpreted and 
implemented in institutional settings (middle layer) such as schools, government 
offices, or businesses. In each of those settings or contexts, individuals (inner layer) 
interact. At each layer (national, institutional and interpersonal) one can find 
characteristic patterns of discourse (oral and written) that reflect goals, values and 
personal identities. These discourses are structured by ideologies. Within each layer, 
competing discourses create tensions in the formation and implementation of a 
policy. 

Looking more closely at the outer layer, which concerns the role of the state in 
the development and the implementation of the language policy, Ricento and 
Hornberber (1996) maintain that the states have the resources to engage in language 
planning that are not available in other sectors of society and the ability to 
operationalize language policies through regulations. States are most likely to 
engage in policy activities in those areas that serve their interests and where the 
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structures exist to disseminate the policy. The middle layer, composed of all 
institutions, have a large impact on language policy development because 
institutions involve not only schools and universities but also book publishers and 
education consulting services. Finally, the layer at the center of the policy/onion 
involves classroom practitioners, who need to be prepared according to the language 
policy being developed or implemented. The following sections present the analyses 
of the English language education policies in Colombia and Mexico using the 
framework provided by Ricento and Flornberber (1996). 

English Language Education Policy in Colombia 

Colombia is located in northwestern South America, bordered to the north by 
the Caribbean Sea; to the northwest by Panama; to the east by Venezuela and Brazil; 
to the south by Ecuador and Peru; and to the west by the Pacific Ocean. It covers 
1140000 sq. km., similar to the area of Portugal, Spain, and France together. It has 
over 46 million inhabitants. Before the Spanish colonization of what is now 
Colombia, the territory was home to a significant number of indigenous peoples. 
Today indigenous communities comprise some 800,000 people, roughly 2% of the 
population. The 1991 constitution established their native languages as official in 
their territories, and most of them have bilingual education (native and Spanish). 

The outer layer 

Law 115 approved in 1994, related to the objectives of basic and middle 
education demands "the acquisition of elements for conversation, reading, 
comprehension and the capacity of expression in at least one foreign language” 
(Ministerio de Eduacion de Colombia). Once this law was approved, schools started 
the teaching of English as a foreign language without an established policy or 
program. The Ministry of Education simply supported the local education authorities 
and started involving universities, language centers, international cooperation 
organizations and learning material providers. 

It was not until 2003 that the English Language Program was launched in the 
capital city of Bogota by the Municipality, the Government of Cundinamarca and 
the Chamber of Commerce. Its objective was to make the city more competitive in 
the international level. The aim was to increase the number of bilinguals (English- 
Spanish) in the period from 2004 to 2014. Gradually, other cities followed until the 
Ministry of Education implemented the policy now known as Bilingual Colombia or 
National Program of Bilingualism 2004-2019. The program is directed to all 
students of elementary, middle, high school and university studies. The program 
includes a set of standards of communicative competence in English, based on the 
Common European Framework (CEF). The program states that "Being bilingual is 
having more knowledge and opportunities to be more competent and competitive, 
and improving the quality of life of all citizens” (Ministry of Education of 
Colombia, n.d.). 

For the creation of the Program, the role of the British Council was pivotal. A 
diagnostic study was carried out in 40 Normal Schools in 25 entities. Online surveys 
and English language tests were used to evaluate the teaching of English in Normal 
Schools. Results indicated that the even when students took English courses three 
hours a week for six years (from sixth to eleventh grade), students had very low 
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levels of proficiency. It was concluded that there were deficiencies in the teaching 
methods used and new models were designed by the British Council to improve the 
quality of English education. The language policy suggested included three areas of 
development: language, communication and culture. The articulating themes 
proposed were: openness to others, tolerance of difference, capacity to communicate 
effectively with members of other cultures and valuing the native culture. 

The middle layer 

The language education program in Colombia is supported by a number of 
institutions. The ICETEX, for example, is a State entity that provides financial aid to 
population with low income and good academic standing. It also gives access to 
education opportunities provided by the international community to raise the quality 
of life of Colombians and contribute to the social and economic development of the 
country. This organization created the program Languages without Frontiers to 
support teachers of public and private schools who want to take language courses 
(French, Italian, or English) at low cost in Colombia. It also provides financial aid to 
study abroad. Finally, ICETEX manages an exchange program in which citizens 
from France, England, Jamaica, and Barbados teach languages in Colombian 
schools, while Colombian teachers teach Spanish in those countries. 

Public and private universities have also played an important role in the 
implementation of the foreign language policy in Colombia, particularly to promote 
the British teaching qualifications. The National University of Colombia and 
Universidad de la Sabana, Coruniversitaria, de Ibague, Atlantico, del Norte, in 
Barranquilla, and Tecnologica de Pereira, for example, permanently offer the In 
Service Certificate of English Language Teaching (ICELT) for university teachers 
and the Teaching Knowledge Test (TKT) for elementary and middle school 
teachers. 

Another example of the middle layer agents involved in the implementation of 
the language education policy in Colombia is the Israeli enterprise Edusoft, which 
operated between 2007 and 2009, providing English language education to 115,000 
adults in a nation-wide project using multimedia software. 

The inner layer 

Language teachers have had the most difficult part in the National Program of 
Bilingualism 2004-2019 in Colombia. In 2003, according to the studies of the 
British Council, 63% of all Colombian English language teachers had a low level of 
proficiency in that language (A1 - A2 according to the CEF). The government 
established a minimum of high intermediate for the year 2009 (B2 of CEF). Also, 
new regulations were created to introduce French language in the mandatory 
curriculum of high school. The Alliance Frangaise is in charge of training French 
language teachers of public schools. Private schools and language centers in 
Colombia are required by law to hire only teachers with a minimum level of B2 in 
English or French. 

The professional development actions taken by the Ministry of Education and 
suggested by the British Council have received numerous criticisms by Colombian 
scholars. Ayala and Alvarez (2005), for example, have argued that adopting foreign 
standards may be misleading because of the differences between European and 
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Colombian students. The authors invite the government, administrators and the 
academic community to adopt a critical view on the adoption of foreign models that 
do not respond to the needs of the Colombian learners. Also, Gonzalez Moncada 
(2007; 2009) affirms that Colombian teachers need new models of professional 
growth that incorporate post-method approaches; and that teacher development 
programs should recognize locally produced knowledge and the collaboration of 
policy makers and national scholars. 

Language Education Policy in Mexico 

Mexico is located in the North American continent, with the United States on 
the north, Guatemala and Belize on the south, the Gulf of Mexico on the east and the 
Pacific Ocean on the West. It covers 1,972,550 sq. km. with a population of 
103,088,021 inhabitants. Mexico is the world’s largest Spanish speaking nation. 
Although not defined in legislation, Spanish is de facto the official language spoken 
by about 90% of Mexicans. 

The outer layer 

The Constitution of 1917 considers the country as multicultural and promotes 
bilingual and intercultural education. In 2003 Congress recognized indigenous 
languages as national languages with the same validity as Spanish and approved the 
General Law of Linguistic Rights of Indigenous Peoples. This law protects about six 
million Mexicans who speak indigenous languages. It has been estimated that more 
than 100 indigenous languages and dialects were spoken in Mexico before the 
Spaniards colonized Mexico in 1492; however today around 60 indigenous 
languages are still used, only 28 of them with more than 10,000 speakers (Baldauf & 
Kaplan, 2007). The Ministry of Education has an office for indigenous education, 
teacher training and language learning materials. 

In contrast to Colombia, in Mexico there is no law related to foreign language 
learning. The idea of improving English language learning emerged in the context of 
the poor performance of the Mexican Education system in the Program for 
International Student Assessment (PISA) in 2006. The Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) made 12 recommendations among which 
were: establishing clear levels of performance expected from students in key areas at 
the various stages of schooling; and enhancing teaching quality through the 
development of programs that focus on understanding the curriculum, and the 
evaluation of teaching and learning. To heed the recommendations, in 2008 the 
Ministry of Education initiated the Integral Reform of Basic Education (IRBE). The 
Reform considered as one of its challenges in elementary school "the continuous and 
efficient learning of a foreign language -English- as a state determined program” 
(Secretaria de Educacion Publica, 2008), and developed the National English 
Program for Basic Education (NEPBE) in 2010. 

The NEPBE aims to provide a curriculum for basic education; to design the 
teaching materials; and to plan and implement teacher training programs (Secretaria 
de Educacion Publica, 2011). The purpose of the program is that the students 
participate in different activities that involve the production and interpretation of 
oral and written texts, of everyday, academic and literary nature, to be able to satisfy 
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basic communication needs in familiar situations. The program includes a set of 
standards, based on the standards of the Common European Framework (CEF). 

The middle layer 

Private rather than public universities have played an important role in the 
implementation of the foreign language learning policy. The Mexican Ministry of 
Education has provided teacher training to NEPBE teachers through institutions as 
Instituto Tecnologico de Estudios Superiores de Monterrey and Universidad Jesuita 
de Guadalajara. 

Other institutions involved in the implementation of the policy are the Office of 
English Language Programs for Mexico and Central America of the U.S. 
Department of State, which has been in charge of designing English language tests 
and training examiners; and the British Council, which has not only been directly 
involved in the design of the NEPBE program, but has promoted the Teaching 
Knowledge Test (TKT). This test has been included in the list of standardized tests 
for language teachers, together with the TOEFL, the KET and PET by Cambridge 
University. 

Book publishers are also influencing the ways in which program is being 
implemented. A variety of textbooks are being bought by the Mexican Ministry of 
Education to support the English language policy. Among the book publishers are 
Fernandez Education, Heine Cengage Learning, Macmillan Publishers, Nuevo 
Mexico, Richmond Publishing, Santillana, Trillas and University of Dayton 
Publishing. 

The inner layer 

Teachers of the NEPBE program seem to be more concerned with the 
acquisition of qualifications and the attainment of the standards mandated by the 
educational authorities, than with becoming reflective practitioners that evaluate 
their teaching, identify problems, find solutions and try new ways of teaching. The 
model of professional development that the policy promotes focuses on the 
accumulation of hours in short isolated courses and the gathering of certificates and 
diplomas. No attention has been paid by education authorities and the Mexican 
scholars to the disparity between these practices and the new developments in the 
field of professional development in foreign language education and language 
education policy. 

Conclusions 

In Colombia the policy was launched in 2004 articulated to legislation while in 
Mexico the policy was implemented in 2010 as program guidelines. However, the 
middle layers of the policies clearly show the economic forces influencing, if not 
determining, the language policies. These forces come from private universities, 
software enterprises, book publishers, and the leading role of the multinational 
academic empire, i.e., the British Council and the Office of English Language 
Programs of the US. The inner layers seem to indicate that whereas in Colombia 
scholars are taking a critical stance towards the policy; in Mexico scholars must 
consider how to promote a better understanding of language policy issues among 
politicians, bureaucrats and other language professionals. 
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EMMA LETICIA CANALES RODRIGUEZ & TIBURCIO MORENO OLIVOS 

COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS IN MEXICO TO REDUCE THE 
EDUCATIONAL GAP 

Abstract 

In this paper we approach the issue of compensatory education programs to 
reduce the backlog in basic education. We address the population living in rural 
areas, because the Compensatory Programs (CPs) are aimed at them. The 
presentation is divided into three parts. The first section presents an approach to 
basic education in Mexico, the second provides information on the development of 
such programs and compensatory measures whilst the third part discusses the 
findings, conclusions and challenges that our country is facing to educate this 
segment of the population. 

Introduction 

Mexico is a vast country with multiple cultures, there are 63 ethnic groups 
distributed in 33 indigenous zones of the country. Over the last 40 years, the 
Mexican educational system has moved towards the enhancement of quality 
universal education for its heterogeneous population, and the creation of an 
administrative system that allows innovation rather than hinders it. Traditionally, 
Mexico has a highly centralized educational system but the extraordinary growth of 
enrolments has delayed both its functioning and its ability to meet the needs of 
diverse groups that compose Mexican society (Arnaut, 1998). Until the 1970s, the 
government’s main concern was the expansion of the system, aiming for universal 
coverage. The 1980s testified to the government’s attempts for launching reforms 
towards educational decentralization and also for achieving the modernization of 
curriculum and pedagogy. These efforts were channeled into the National 
Agreement of Modernization of Basic Education, signed in 1992 by the Federal and 
State Governments, besides the powerful National Union of Educational Workers 
(SNTE, for its initials in Spanish). All these actors were committed to a new cycle of 
reforms based on decentralization and towards improving the efficiency and quality 
of the system. Moreover, reforms were introduced to incorporate marginal social 
groups and to spread the use of modern technology into the Educational System. 

In this paper we shall approach the issue of the Compensatory Programs (CPs) 
to reduce the backlog in basic education. We shall also address the population living 
in rural areas, because the CPs are aimed at them. This presentation is divided into 
three parts. The first section presents an approach to basic education in Mexico; the 
second provides information on the development of such programs and 
compensatory measures whilst the third part discusses the findings, conclusions and 
challenges that our country faces in the education of this section of the population. 

Since the onset of the Rural School Program, these kinds of schools have been 
an important part of the educational network in 21 out of 31 states. Professors at 
these schools, emphasize the notion of nationalism so that all students have a strong 
sense of what it means to be Mexican. Even though students already have previous 
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cultural and identity roots, teachers have become a valuable resource for students to 
make them think about their identities, in addition to learning about their cultures. 

The Mexican education system is one of the largest in Latin America. In 
2005/06 it consisted of over 35.2 million students of school age, the great majority 
of whom were educated in government schools. 

Mexico has three types of public education administered at four different levels. 
These are: 

Basic Education, Upper Secondary, and Higher Education. Basic education has 
the following organization: 25,666,451 pupils (about 79% of all the students) and 
over 1,175,535 teachers working in over 226,374 educational establishments. Basic 
education is divided into three levels: a) Preschool that provides early education for 
children aged between 3 and 5; b) Primary education that consists of six grades; in 
general, children are registered when they reach 6 years of age in primary school 
and finish somewhat at the age of 1 1 ; c) Lower Secondary Education, that consists 
of three grades and serves students aged between 12 and 14 (Santibanez, Vernez, 
Razquin, 2005: 6-7). 

The Compensatory Programs in Mexico 

CPs in Mexico set out different provisions governing its operating rules and is 
part of the activities of the National Council for Educational Development 
(CONAFE, for its initials in Spanish), created in 1971 to attend rural communities 
so that its population could attend basic education. Initially, its work was realized 
through the programs set by the Secretary of Public Education (SEP). For this 
reason, it was necessary to make a teaching fitness permitting access to primary 
education to children of the scattered and marginalized villages of the country, 
promoting their retention and academic success. Moreover they offer educational 
opportunities that allow students to complete their basic education. In this situation 
are the rural schools, urban-marginalized and indigenous communities. They are 
divided into two groups: those seeking to improve educational opportunities and 
those that aim to increase demand. The first group programs seek to improve school 
conditions and supervision offices, also involved in the development of the different 
capacities of human resources working locally and in the general education system. 
The second group programs are designed to strengthen the educational demand, 
offsetting the high opportunity costs to attend the school in which children and 
adolescents incur. 

The CPs to improve education for disadvantaged populations in Mexico began 
in 1992. The objective of the CP named Programme for Reducing Educational 
Backwardness (PARE, for its initials in Spanish) between 1992-1996 assisted 4 
states of the Mexican Republic that presented major educational backwardness and 
marginality in comparison to the national average. These states were: Chiapas, 
Guerrero, Hidalgo and Oaxaca. Various national and international studies have been 
conducted to understand its scope and results. This program intended to reduce 
educational backwardness in initial and basic education (Santibanez, 2004; SEP, 
2008). 

PRODEI, started in 8 states, sought to develop programs for early childhood 
education-schooling and was subsequently absorbed by PAREIB, financed by the 
World Bank. This programme started its Project to Fold Backwardness in Basic 
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Education Development and to support the continuity and transit of children from 
preschool through high school to successfully conclude their compulsory education 
(1998-2007). At this moment, the program selects schools based on their drop-out 
rates, school population, teacher student ratio as well as failure and repetition. This 
program is operating to reduce the backlog in the basic education development 
project and currently operates in all states of the Republic since January 1 st 2011, 
when it came into force on the Agreement 567 (Acuerdo 567). This document set 
out different provisions governing its operating rules. 

PIARE operated in 9 states from 1996 to 1998. It integrates programs for 
reducing educational backwardness. 

PAREB was a program for improving levels of education in early childhood and 
basic levels in 10 states (1994 - 1998). 

PAREIB program selects schools based on their dropout rates, school 
population, teacher student ratio as well as failure and repetition. According to the 
results of ongoing assessments, it provides compensatory actions to all indigenous 
and multi grade schools (CONAFE, 2000). This program has two main components: 

(1) the improvement of the quality of the Basic Education Development Project, and 

(2) the strengthening the Institutional Capacity Management. The component of 
improving educational quality PAREIB aims to improve the quality of education 
through improvements in infrastructure, school materials and training (Santibanez, 
2004:3). 

CPs aimed at increasing the demand to seek and to improve education by 
engaging parents in decision making at the school in order to develop their 
opportunities to use information and resources. 

PROGRESA, known as well as “Oportunidades”, provides cash payments to the 
beneficiary families to help break the intergenerational cycle of poverty. It also 
focuses on the promotion of capacity building in education, health and nutrition. The 
scholarships consist of educational support to purchase school supplies for each 
child, to encourage their enrollment and regular attendance at school and to 
encourage the completion of educational levels. The amounts will increase as the 
pupil continues his/her studies to a higher level. In 2011 scholarships were awarded 
ranging between 1 1.50 to 23 US dollars from third through sixth grades and 33.84 to 
43.46 US dollars in lower secondary. The amount is slightly higher for girls in this 
level; two dollars in the first year and 8 in the third, because in some communities 
parents do not allow girls to continue their studies (Oportunidades, 2011). This is 
because girls in these communities are usually kept at home to help out with house 
chores. The result of this program was that a major number of girls can finish their 
secondary school education. CPs aimed at increasing the demand to seek and to 
improve education by engaging parents in decision making at the school in order to 
develop their opportunities to use information and resources. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

In the past 40 years Mexico has made education policy reforms in different 
aspects. In the organization and distribution of financial resources for education 
many changes have occurred, the curriculum and approaches to all educational 
levels have been re-structured. 
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Mexico received financial contributions from international organizations when 
the country joined OECD in 1994. They were deeply concerned to encourage 
improvements in the most vulnerable people in Mexican schools. This situation has 
led to extensive discussions on education policy issues such as national coverage, 
equity and quality. 

Several research groups worked in some states of the Mexican Republic and 
have commented on the following findings. 

Lopez (1999) examined the impact on student learning, she found that the 
PARE program increased learning achievement in rural and native schools, where 
students had typically not performed as well as other students (in Spanish). Not 
only did students' cognitive abilities improve under the PARE program, but the 
probability of their continuing in school improved. In rural areas where the PARE 
design was fully implemented, test scores for the average student increased 
considerably in several states, which have the highest incidence of poverty and the 
lowest education indicators in Mexico. The most disadvantaged schools in these 
states are those serving rural and Native (non-Spanish-speaking) students. Control 
data were collected from comparable schools in the state of Michoacan, which did 
not implement PARE. 

Parker (2004) found that “Oportunidades” had an important impact on student 
enrollment in rural secondary schools, and that the impact has grown over time. This 
increase has been on TV and general secondary schools, with increases of 24% in 
the cycle 2002-2003. 

The National Institute of Educational Evaluation in Mexico (2003) report 
important differences in achievement between different areas of the country. In 
urban schools, 45% and 15% of the sixth graders in Mexican public schools achieve 
satisfactory competency levels in reading and math on the national reading and 
mathematics achievement tests administered by SEP (1NEE, 2003). 

The proportions of students achieving satisfactory competency in reading and 
math is much lower in rural (29% and 9%), community (18% and 6%), and 
indigenous schools (12% and 4%), with the latter reporting the lowest achievement 
levels of all four groups. These differences have prompted the government to shift 
the education policy discourse from issues of coverage to a focus on educational 
quality and equity. In the state of Hidalgo we notice a significant improvement 
between the years 2006 to 2011 in the Test of ENLACE (is the National Assessment 
of Academic Achievement in Schools conducted every year in Mexico by SEP to all 
public and private schools basic level, to know the rank of performance materials in 
Spanish, and mathematics and the field of Natural Sciences (SEP, INEE, 2011). 

These averages mask important regional differences. Mexico’s public spending 
on education amounts to 5.9 percent of GDP per capita, above the OECD average of 
5.6 percent. Between 1995 and 2001, Mexico’s public spending on basic education 
grew by 36 percent, among the steepest increases of all countries in the organization 
(OECD, 2004). 

Lastly, for over 17 years, SEP has had in place a wide range of compensatory 
programs. Most of these have been funded with loans from the World Bank. The 
programs operate under the umbrella of CONAFE ( National Council for 
Educational Development) — a department within SEP — and target schools in 
isolated rural and poor areas. Most of these programs are aimed at improving school 
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infrastructure, equipment, and materials, and providing incentives to teachers and 
school principals in order to decrease teacher absenteeism and improve school 
supervision functions. The budget for these programs is estimated around $200-300 
million per year. 

Some researchers, organizations nationally and internationally agree that the 
Mexican system suffers from lack of transparency and objective evaluation. The 
research system in Mexico has severe limitations. 

Nevertheless, despite their relevance, the impacts of compensatory programs 
have declined in recent years: the budget fell from $282 million per year in 2000 to 
$183 million in 2008. As a proportion of education spending federal funds 
channeled compensatory programs decreased from 1.0% in 2000 to 0.54% in 2008. 

This shows a picture where the uneven qualities of education from the supply 
side (teacher quality) are compounded by the demand side (households with low 
levels of schooling). Faced with a similar (even schools to obtain functional literacy 
and the quality show uneven distribution by zones and strata), notes that the low 
quality of school inputs and operation of the education system (which coincides with 
the poor expectations generated by the demand for education) creates a situation that 
not only perpetuates the shortages, but making things worse (Schmelkes, 2005). 

However, given the results presented and the difficulties in defining and 
measuring the quality of education, it is necessary to analyze the relationship 
between spending and quality of teaching (Desarrollo Humano, 2011: 130). 

The Mexican experience in compensatory programs has been one of constant 
evolution and adaptation. The original model has undergone many changes but the 
original spirit remains intact: to reduce the educational gap for children in more 
economically disadvantaged areas. Over 18 years this has required a complex 
interplay between local, state, federal and international efforts to achieve the 
implementation of a model that has not always been consistent or successful in all 
cases. Regions or countries seeking to use compensation programs to improve 
educational equity for their populations need to take into account all these layers of 
complexity within their own settings to increase your chances of success. 
(Santibanez, 2004). 
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AARON A. R. NWABUDE & GORDON ADE-OJO 

CHANGING TIMES, CHANGING ROLES: FE COLLEGES’ PERCEPTIONS 
OF THEIR CHANGING LEADERSHIP ROLE IN CONTEMPORARY UK 
POLITICO-ECONOMIC CLIMATE 

Abstract 

The work reported in this paper is part of a study that explored some of the roles 
of Further Education Colleges in the United Kingdom. The paper is based largely on 
literature from books and on-line resources and short interviews from five British 
further education colleges, but also on the author’s views and experience. The major 
aim of the essay was to explore the notion and beliefs that the further education 
colleges are the champions of leadership in education within our society. The study 
also aimed at examining the institutional factors from the perspective of leaders, and 
how these may impact on their mission statements, and the engagement of people 
and community in learning where they are situated. The paper found that the 
colleges, in addition to fulfilling the primary role of developing talent and 
innovation capacity of the community by encouraging people to have a second 
chance at education and leisure, providing vocational qualifications and other great 
learning that are below level two, they also engage in the social challenges that face 
the community, for example, faith issues, extremism and drugs. They are the power 
base in which to build the creativity sector of the community, which will drive 
directly the country’s competitiveness. They are nonetheless, associated traditionally 
with transactional model of leadership which builds on order and accountability. 
Flowever, there are still few institutional challenges faced by the colleges in general, 
which included the issues of raising the aspiration of young people and removal of 
racial tension which characterised the past. There is also the issue of working with 
young people in the community and, actually making sure they begin to trust and to 
view colleges in a positive light. Finally there is little evidence of institutional 
enthusiasm for working in partnership with other Agencies in order to promote well 
being, ensuring students’ work continues. 

Keywords: Further education colleges, Leadership roles, Transactional, Transformational 
leadership, Creativity, Vocational qualifications. Management, College Missions 

Introduction: Traditional Further Education Colleges Roles in the Community 

The conceptions of leaders in education seem pretty obvious; engagement in 
learning, providing vocational education, building support services, encouragement 
and empowerment of people. However, further education (FE) colleges can do more 
than just that; they are typically leaders in their community, not just only in 
education but as institutions that can drive economic development and regeneration 
through their presence, participation and leadership (Rammell, 2008). Change in 
people’s opinion and attitude because of good leadership will ultimately lead to 
change in the culture of the community; consequently, will bring about change in 
respective behaviour of individuals. While FE sector core role remains the 
development of talent and innovation capacity of the country, the focus extends 
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beyond purely vocational and includes the ability to engage with the social 
challenges that face our society. The colleges have the responsibility of engaging 
with some of the more challenging aspects of the community life. In some areas, this 
includes working directly with the communities to develop resilience to those 
ideologies that promote hatred and violence. Therefore, the crucial role played by 
FE sector in the community cannot be over emphasised, especially in the current 
economic climate and the new Department for Business, Innovation and Skills 
(BIS). Today, Further Education Colleges are the resource of power base to build up 
the skills sector, knowledge sector, and the creativity sector of the community that 
will derive Britain’s competitiveness directly. Kevin Brennan MP (2009), 
maintained that FE sector primarily is a focal point in helping people and businesses 
to come through the recession, in helping people make the most of their talents and 
their lives, and in building a better Britain. It is therefore the view of this paper that 
Further Education sector is a second chance manager, which provides opportunity 
for people who may not get through the education system first time round 
successfully. In recognising the place of FE in our contemporary society and in 
realising the intellectual environment and commitment to shared values and vision. 
Further Education sector therefore can be viewed as the leader in education in our 
communities. 

Current Politico-economic Climate and Basic Questions about Changing 
Roles 

The research that forms the basis for this paper deals specifically with the 
general dimension of leadership in Further Education sector. In our world of 
changing paradigm in education, management differences have a significant impact 
on leadership and therefore on the understanding of roles played by Further 
Education Colleges. In the past, it was a general belief that Further Education sector 
had no distinguishing roles within the community; however, that perception has 
changed over the years as Further Education Colleges assumed the leadership roles 
by providing vocational and technical knowledge base education, which leads to 
increased skills need of young people within the community. Again the past 
scepticism over their leadership is becoming less hierarchical and more 
participatory. This paper also focuses on the most important aspects of personal 
development and competence in today’s intellectual field. Nowadays, the main 
challenge for Further Education Colleges as leaders is the management change in 
policy in education; including community needs, learners’ needs, cultural 
differences, business, innovation and skills acquisition that will enable our young 
people to compete favourably in the world job market. This paper therefore, will 
discuss some of the intractable and management issues surrounding Further 
Education Colleges and the Colleges’ need to sustain leadership imbalance in 
business, innovation and skills; and in doing so, looks at a number of issues and 
responsibilities pertaining to leadership and educational management in the sector. It 
is assumed that by 2025, FE colleges should become the backbone of an inclusive 
lifelong learning system and culture, and working in close co-operation with various 
local and national partners (Niace, 2009) to promote coherent vocational education 
and skills. 
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Research Approach, Methods of Data Collection and Analysis 

Research approach is the combination of qualitative and quantitative models. 
This paper is based on the online research of five British further education colleges. 
These colleges are located in different parts of UK to include; London and South 
East, North East and North West of England. A number of factors played in the use 
of online research journals and books; these include the nature of study which is 
purely to establish through relevant journals that further education colleges are truly 
the leaders in education. The method of data collection is through on-line 
questionnaire administered to 5 selected FE colleges covering three main regions - 
SE, NE, and NW as above. There is no guarantee of justified sampling, 
nevertheless, provides preliminary’ insights into the activities of the colleges. The 
researcher had visited the websites of the colleges and had made telephone 
interviews to the colleges concerned. This consolidatory approach is used to provide 
further insights into the information made available through the questionnaire. 
Developing from the above, the researcher draws upon the quantitative and 
qualitative data from literatures to ask the questions around the issues on the current 
role of FE colleges and whether FE colleges actually see themselves as leaders 
within the community. This was necessary considering the time and scope of the 
study and what it was meant to achieve. There were no difficulties in developing the 
few questions and in obtaining responses to the questions asked. This was made 
possible through the review of the literatures on the FE leadership and various 
government white papers on the topic. Interviews with the institutions took only a 
few minutes and were based on open-ended questions which were asked to all five 
colleges. The aim of the interviews was to highlight the major roles played by the 
colleges which impacts on the student personal development and competence in 
today’s intellectual field, and the community cultural cohesion. The interviews also 
seek the colleges’ views about their mission statements and how they are meeting 
these missions; their perceptions of the role of the college in facilitating student 
learning within the multicultural Britain, and the process of integration of different 
faiths within the community. Interview findings were subjected to straight forward 
content analysis and questionnaires were statistically analysed to gain further 
insights into frequency of views of the organisations. 

Research Findings 

The findings in this study are limited only to five further education colleges 
with a view to establishing their leadership roles through their missions and 
activities, their attendance to personal and community needs in the current 
educational dispensation. The colleges are identified by letters - A, B, C, D and E. 
The relevance and perceptions reflected in the findings are associated to the theories 
of leadership in each of the models summarised above. The results generated from 
the interview sessions provide important but similar answers with that obtained from 
literature. In addition to the interviews, a diverse sample from the web allows for 
exploitation and exploration of specialist roles and differences amongst the colleges. 
Consistent with the literature on the roles of further education colleges, the provision 
of vocational education emerged as one of the core roles to emphasise when one 
looks at the leadership roles played by the Colleges. The FE colleges, including the 
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five used as samples, provide leadership roles within their community that promote 
community cohesion, shared values and prevention of violent extremisms, in 
addition to giving second chance to the students in their communities. FE college 
leaders, through the Association of Schools and Colleges (AoE) engage with debate 
on the role of their colleges because it recognises the centrality and influence that it 
has had both historically and currently. The colleges aspire to be at the heart of the 
community they serve and the variety of missions adopted by the five sampled F.E 
colleges demonstrates this very clearly. The FE colleges come in different shapes 
and sizes - the students’ population usually range between 500 for the smallest to 
44000 students’ for the largest; they also have different missions and ways of 
pursuing and managing those missions. In this analysis, 1 discuss only two of the 
colleges sampled because I am guided by the paper length for publication. 

A - College 

The ‘A’ college mission statement is to provide excellent quality of education, 
which meets the skills needs of the economy and a commitment to promoting 
equality and widening participation in education. The college works in partnership 
with the local council, local people and the police network in order to build and 
promote unity in services. Gang culture and violence is a typical example where the 
‘A’ college is working assiduously with the police and local council to eradicate the 
menace. The college also embarked on safe and strong campaign to combat all 
forms of crime within the college and in the community. The college maintains that 
young people have choices, and they need to make the right choices that are 
presented to them through education and community cohesion. There is certain 
number of risks associated with gang culture in the college, which could be an attack 
on the staff, a member of the public or student losing money or a member of the 
gang going to jail. This college strives to put an end if possible to this menace. The 
college also works with other charitable organisations in providing support to young 
people in the community; some of the supports they provide include: 

• Flelping gangs get back to the society/community; 

• Taking teaching and learning to hostels to meet disadvantaged groups; 

• The facilitation of adult training and learning for students requiring 
childcare; 

• Support for childcare students on work experience within the nurseries 
section; 

• Delivering high levels of learner success and meeting the skills needs of the 
economy. 

The ‘A’ college has built a strong partnership link with the local authority and 
other agencies in the community, and this link has helped to support local 
community efforts and prosperity (Lambeth College Childcare Policy, 2007). 

B - College 

The focus for ‘B’ college is on practical courses that work - for young people, 
adults and employers. (Stoke on Trent Corporate Information, 2009). Their mission 
statement is excellence in education and skills for work and life. The college also 
focus on economic and social wellbeing and up-skilling the local work force in the 
community. Other activities and roles include, but not limited to the following: 
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• Addressing the needs of the community industrial base; 

• Focussing on customer needs and services as a competitive tool and 
requirement; 

• Engaging the community in the ‘Learning and Skills’ agenda; 

• Delivering training in all businesses - ranging from engineering to hotel 
management and hospitality, and customer services needs as competitive 
tool; 

• Increasing the proportion of local learners progressing to and achieving 
Higher Education qualifications in the region; 

• Building partnership with companies such as Churchill China; and 

• Developing people with mechanical and technical skills. 

In the past, education in this college was central to what the college thinks 
appropriate, however; now, education is directed towards skills for improving local 
and national businesses. The College maintains flexible partnership with companies, 
ensuring NVQ training provides what the industries need. This effort really made a 
significant progress with local business communities in the region. 

Preliminary Conclusions 

According to Cristofoli and Watts (2005), the further education sector has an 
important role to play in achieving national and regional aspirations for widening 
participation. The fundamental responsibilities and roles of the FE colleges are to 
provide vocational education to both young and adult learners in the community, 
and to support the lifelong learning of these individuals. These two objectives are 
interlinked. Although, the FE colleges ’ roles have been expanding lately and there is 
evidence of high level o f flexibility in terms o f perceptions, the perceptive roles 
however, bestrides both transactional and transformational paradigms, and this has 
brought great benefits to the community, but also backed up by creativity. Rather 
than focusing specifically on direct coordination, control, and supervision of 
curriculum and instruction, FE sector seek meaningful mission purpose to support 
the development of change in practices of teaching and learning, policy and 
community need. The agenda to widen participation addresses two long-standing 
and interrelated policy concerns: promoting and sustaining economic growth and 
overcoming social exclusion. Hallinger (2003) posits that FE sector strategically 
maintains a distributed role that focuses on sustaining economic growth and 
overcoming social exclusion, developing a shared vision and shared commitment to 
colleges and community change. Following, Grace (1997) takes the notion that 
“transformative leadership involves considerable social skills of advocacy, inter- 
group relations, team building and inspiration without domination”. Furthermore, he 
advocates that this kind of leadership is exercised by a “community of Leaders” as a 
reflection of the permeation of democratic values, which will “transform the very 
nature of leadership itself’ (Aspinwall, 1998). Developing the above from Foster’s 
transformational and ethical leadership perspective, a leader works with others in the 
community to obtain transformations of undesirable features of schooling culture 
and practice. These features might be the existence of racism, sexism, cultism, gang 
violence and issues of faith in educational practices. It could be the existence of 
prejudice against particular religious or regional groups or against those with a range 
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of disabilities and disadvantages in the community (Crawford et el, 1997). One can 
rightly say that allegiance in terms of leadership model appears to be induced by 
personal and immediate needs of the society. Halpin & Croft (1966) contends that 
leadership includes attendance to personal needs; that a successful leader should 
contribute to group objectives and to group relationship. However, politics and 
economy can be highly significant in dictating the directions of leadership 
allegiance. The critical issue or question this paper seeks to engage with is the FE 
sector’s attendance to students’ personal needs and community needs at large. 

It is vitally important to note that in building future prosperity, wealth creation 
is the engine; this engine comes through knowledge and skills that further education 
colleges impart on young people everywhere in our communities. One of the core 
roles of further education colleges is the development of talent and innovation 
capacity of the community and the country through the provision of vocational 
education. However, the current focus has shifted and extends beyond purely 
vocational and includes the ability to engage with the social challenges that faces 
our society in this day and age. For instance, in preventing violent extremism, 
further education colleges promote a shared culture of openness and pluralism with 
the wider community, regardless of the specific status, location or faith affiliation of 
the college. Further education colleges also build and support the welfare of 
individuals, and groups of students through professional standards for teachers, 
contractual and safeguarding frameworks for all adults working with children and 
young people, including ‘Every Child Matters’ outcomes for young people - all 
require the duty of care and, where necessary, the taking of action. Partnership and 
collaboration between colleges and other education and training providers is 
essential ingredient to the successful delivery of new Diplomas and certificates. The 
DCSF’s modelling for future participation heavily relies on further education 
remaining the biggest provider of 16-19 education, with the vast majority of colleges 
offering Diplomas since September 2009. Following recent overhaul of education in 
the UK, it is anticipated that further education colleges would even be lumbered 
with more responsibilities in the provision of higher qualifications in collaboration 
with various universities within the community and regions. Developing from the 
above, there is no question about the role of further education colleges as leaders of 
education within the communities. 
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HAIM H. GAZIEL, YAEL COHEN-AZARIA, KLARA SKUBIC ERMENC 

ROLE PERCEPTIONS AND JOB STRESS AMONG SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: DO THEY DIFFER FROM PRINCIPALS OF 
REGULAR SCHOOLS? 

Abstract 

The objective of the present study was to compare principals’ perceptions of 
their leadership roles in regular (Dovno, 1999) versus special education (Zaretzky, 
Faircloth & Moreau, 2005) schools, and how these perceptions affect feelings of job 
stress (Friedman, 2001; Margalit, 1999). We predicted that regular school principals 
would differ in their perceived roles and job stress from their counterparts. Using 
data obtained from samples of principals in regular education (n = 104) and 
principals in special education (n = 60), hypotheses were examined and partially 
supported. Implications for school principals’ training will be discussed further. 

Introduction 

Special education presents one of the key challenges facing educational leaders 
in contemporary contexts characterized by diversity and comprehensive school 
reform. As it is known from the literature, these challenges transcend international 
boundaries; in this case spanning the border of Israel. As expectations increase with 
more rigorous and demanding academic standards of achievement for all students, 
the progress of all must be accounted for. To this end the school leader’s role has 
become increasingly important in developing, implementing and sustaining 
inclusive and equitable educational opportunities for students with special needs. 
Furthermore, principals need to be able to address the instructional needs of all 
students while leading in increasingly diverse yet ostensibly inclusive contexts 
(Fullan, 2003; Zaretzky, Faircloth & Moreau, 2005). 

These complicated roles expected from the school principals lead some of them 
to quit the job (Billingsley & Cross, 1991). For this reason, the aim of this study was 
to understand better the role of the principal in the administration of education 
programs from a comparative perspective (regular versus special education) and to 
look for the factors attached to feelings of job stress in both categories. We argue 
that such an understanding can assist in the development of professional preparation 
programs and subsequent professional development activities that have as their 
focus an approach to instruction and instructional leadership within an 
accountability context that may better serve the needs of students. 

School principals’ roles perception 

While most of the studies related to principals in regular education are largely 
descriptive in nature (Dovno, 1999; Rozenblatt & Somech, 1998), studies related to 
principals at special education schools are normative in nature. They include how 
the school principal has to do such things as build effective relationships and 
collaborative work teams in their schools; provide instructional leadership and a 
language of caring; and have vision and courage, which counter-balanced most 
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principals’ focus on achievement and standards embedded in their understanding of 
their roles (Friedman, 2001; Quigney, 1996). Very few studies are descriptive and 
ask the principals how they perceive their roles. The results of those studies reveal 
the following: In a study conducted by Newman (1990) among 59 principals of 
special education schools in the United States, the participants ranked their 
perceived roles as the following: curriculum planning, networking and 
communication with the various professional school members, coordinating with the 
school community inside and outside and finally mentoring teachers. Arick and 
Krug (1993) conducted a study among 1,468 principals of special education schools 
in the United States and the participants ranked their perceived roles as the 
following: instructional leadership, developing information systems at schools, 
evaluating school programs and communicating among school teams. Alper and 
Schloss (1996) found that the most important role mentioned by school principals 
was a strong collaboration with parents. A study done by Ronen (2003) among 
Israeli school principals revealed that the most important roles mentioned were 
instructional leadership, strong collaboration with parents and coordinating among 
professional staff members (school counselor, the school psychologist, the school 
nurse, the school doctor and other specialists). Richmond (2004) found that all 
principals articulated attitudes that were consistent with the philosophy of relational 
leadership. They were genuinely interested in what others had to say and they made 
time to listen. Zaretzky, Faircloth & Moreau (2005) found that the special education 
school principals perceived their roles as the following: the development of sound 
instructional and assessment practices linked to measurable goals, participating in 
placement and review committees’ legislative processes, accessing and equitably 
distributing a scarcity of resources, nurturing relationships and networks within and 
beyond their schools and the development of effective mediation and negotiation 
strategies for interaction with parent advocates. When we compared these results to 
what is known from research about role perceptions of principals of regular schools, 
we found an important difference: the principals of regular schools attach more 
importance to their administrative and public-relation duties (budgeting, fundraising, 
marketing, controlling, coordinating), while special education principals attach more 
importance to their pedagogical roles (Ben-Arieh, 1998; Friedman, 2001). 

Principals’ perceived roles and job stress 

School principals’ job stress factors in regular education were investigated 
extensively. The main results emphasized the following factors: principal work 
loading, accountability, standards, responding to parents’ expectations for student 
achievements, role ambiguity, budget cuts and teachers’ low motivation (Friedman, 
1997; Gaziel, 1993; Titleboim, Zweig & Schor, 2003; Whitaker, 1999). The few 
studies done among principals in special education revealed that special education 
school principals experience some different factors of job stress that affect their day- 
to-day work. The most common factors found in the literature were the following: 

Work overloading (Dobbs, 1998): the school principal has to fulfill tasks 
which his/her counterpart in a regular school is free of: admission, selection and 
placement of students, following each student’s work and behavior, being in steady 
communication with professionals regarding each student (social worker, 
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psychologist, teachers, nurse, parents, and local education supervisors) and 
controlling and coordinating the student body. 

The heterogeneity of the student population: Different age groups from 4 to 
21 and with various disabilities (Fuchs & Fuchs, 1995; Riffel, 1997; Vivinetto, 
1990) attend special education schools. The school principal is expected — according 
to the 1988 Special Education Act — to build a particular educational program for 
each student according to the student’s needs. This can include blind or deaf 
students or students with personality disturbances; the principal must help teachers 
develop pedagogical materials for the education of all students. 

A long working day: While the principal in a regular school is usually expected 
to remain at school until 3 p.m., the principal at a special education school is mostly 
expected to stay at school until 6 p.m. (Antoniou, Polychroni & Walters, 2000). 
Besides his/her duties at school, the principal has other personal duties and play 
other roles, which can generate conflict and a stressful situation. 

Different expectations from the educational staff from one side and the para- 
medical staff from the other side: both groups have different training and role 
perceptions and the principals have to maneuver among them. 

Parents’ expectations and demands (Alper & Schloss, 1996; Margalit, 1999): 
parents are expected to be involved in the education of their children, particularly if 
the school is for students with special education needs. The problem is that the there 
is a fine line between involvement and interference, which creates a perceived 
stressful situation. Margalit (1999) even argued that some parents expect the 
principal and the teachers to cure all of the discipline problems of their children. 

Following the related research, the following hypotheses were formulated: 

HI. It is expected that special education principals would perceive their main 
roles as instructional leaders, communicators and coordinators with schools 
agencies, while principals of regular schools would perceive their administrative 
roles as the most important. 

H2. It is expected that principals of special education schools would emphasize 
heterogeneity of student population, work overloading, and parents’ interference as 
the main job stressors while principals of regular schools would emphasize budget 
cuts, accountability, expectations for students’ achievement and teachers’ apathy as 
their primary stressors. 

Because of the paucity of studies testing the differential effect of the 
demographic variables upon principals’ feelings of job stress, we formulated the 
following research questions: (a) Are there differences among school principals of 
both categories in their stress level according to their differential ages and their job 
seniority? (b) How much do principals’ perceptions of their roles affect job stress 
levels in regular and in special education schools? 

Method 

Sample 

The sample was chosen randomly from the Tel- Aviv education district and 
included 152 principals of regular primary schools, 104 of whom responded (68%), 
while the principals of special education schools included all of the primary schools 
and 85 principals, 60 of whom responded (70%); this is quite a large percentage of 
responses in the Israeli educational context. The average age of the whole sample is 
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47 with a standard deviation of 7.33. The mean job seniority is 13 years. Regarding 
education, 62% have a post-graduate degree while 38% have an undergraduate 
degree. 

Instruments 

The subjects were asked to complete two questionnaires regarding their 
perception of the principal’s role, constructed particularly for the present study. 
After that, 15 regular school principals and 10 special education school principals 
were asked in for an interview conducted by the investigators regarding what it 
means to provide leadership in education and how this leadership is demonstrated in 
the day-to-day management of education programs services and personnel. The 
subjects of both categories, regular schools and special education schools, were also 
asked to describe how they perceive their roles as school principals. A subsequent 
cross-case allowed for the identification of common circumstances shared by the 
participants as well as cases that remained unique to individual principals. The 
categories stemmed from the review analysis for the building of the perceived roles 
inventory for school principals. A test-retest reliability run among 30 in-service 
training principals of both school categories at Bar Ilan University revealed a mean r 
of .76 for the regular schools. Then, the principals had to note their perception, 
which was stated as, “I perceive my role to include the following,” followed by a list 
of twenty activities. Subjects had to note their extent of agreement on a Likert-type 
scale (from 1 = completely disagree to 6 = completely agree). 

The questionnaire yielded the following factors: (Items factor loading 0.40 and 

up). 

Teaching planning and implementation (47% of the variance explained) 
included items such as the following: teacher in-service training, organization of the 
pedagogic council, supervision of curricula, introduction of new teaching methods, 
homework educational activities, initiating and planning of new curricula. 

General management (24% of the variance explained) included the following: 
school maintenance, school aesthetics, teaching organization, organization of extra- 
curricular activities, budgeting, exhibitions and displays. 

Human relations (15% of the variance explained) included the following: 
solving teachers’ personal problems, solving students’ particular problems, 
interpersonal relations in teamwork, interpersonal relations with the local education 
authority officer, interpersonal relations with the school inspector and the Ministry 
of Education officers, relationship with parents, delegates etc. 

Extra-educational activities (7% of the variance) included items such as the 
following: activating the student council, activating pupil committees, activating 
extra-curricular circles, activating special educational events, selecting textbooks, 
planning teaching aids. 

The second questionnaire was adopted from Friedman (1995). The perceived 
stress questionnaire included 33 statements regarding the factors putting stress on 
principals in fulfilling their job. The subjects had to answer on a Likert-type scale 
(from 1 = completely disagree to 6 = completely agree). The Alpha Cronbach 
reliability test yielded a mean r of .84. 

A factor analysis run on the data with varimax rotation yielded the following 
factors: 
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Budget constraints (items 15, 21, 23, 24, 25) Alpha = .76. Explained variance 
= 9.34%. 

Parents expectations (items 9, 10, 12, 26) Alpha = .76. Explained variance = 
8.80%. 

Work overload (items 6, 17, 18, 19, 20) Alpha = .65. Explained variance = 
8.17%. 

Problems with teachers (items 8, 11, 27, 29, 28, 29, 30) Alpha = .74. 
Explained variance = 7.53%. 

Feeling of less support and loss of authority (items 1, 2, 7, 16, 32, 33) Alpha 
= .58. Explained variance = 5.85%. 

Total variance explained = 39.69%. 

Results 

Principals' role perceptions in regular and special education schools 

The significant differences regarding role perceptions between regular school 
principals and special education school principals is in the following variables: 
general management (M = 2.97, Sd = 0.85 versus M = 2.60, Sd = 1.00; t = 2.98, p < 
.01); human relations (M = 3.24, Sd = 1.11 versus M = 3.56, Sd = .93, 3.09, p < .01); 
and extra-educational activities (M = 3.62, Sd = 1.27 versus M = 3.08, Sd = 1.21; t = 
3.06, p < .01). No significant differences were found between the two groups in the 
teaching planning and implementation variable (t = 0.25; p = n.s.). 

Principals' job stress in regular and special education schools 

The significant differences between regular school principals and special 
education school principals in their perceptions of work stressors are the following: 
budgets constraints (M = 2.95, Sd = 0.69 versus M = 2.64, Sd = 0.66; t = 2.86, p < 
0.01); parents expectations from school (M = 2.48, Sd = 0.64 versus M = 2.17, Sd = 
0.60; t = 3.075, p < 0.01); difficulties in teacher management (M = 2.49, Sd = 0.63 
versus M = 2.22, Sd = 0.51; t = 2.81, p < 0.01). No significant differences were 
found between the two principal groups in work overloading (M = 3.75, Sd = 0.59 
versus M = 3.64, Sd = 0.82; t = .988; p = n.s.) or feelings of loss of authority (M = 
2.84, Sd = 0.60 versus M = 2.70, Sd = 0.52; t = 1.647; p = n.s.). 

Job stress levels among subjects according to age and job seniority 

The most stressful school principals in both groups according to age is the 30 to 
44 age group (M = 2.45, Sd = 0.52), followed by the age group from 45 to 51 (M = 
2.40; Sd = 0.56) and the age group 52 to 64 (M = 2.20, Sd = 0.37). The analysis of 
variance shows a significant difference among groups: F (2,150) = 3.784, p < .05. 
We receive the same picture when comparing the groups according to job 
seniority — the most stressful group is the new principals who have been at the job 
between 1 and 6 years (M = 2.58, Sd = 0.54), followed by the job seniority group 
from 7 to 1 1 years (M = 2.28, Sd = 0.54) and the job group who has been at the job 
12 years or more (M = 2.24; Sd = 0.56); F (2,150) = 4.624, p < .01. 

Job stress level according to principals' role perceptions in regular schools 

In the regular schools the factors that most account for work stress levels among 
school principals are the following: general management (explaining 35.2% of the 
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variance) and then teaching planning and implementation (25.9%) and human 
relations at school (12.7%). The other perceived roles do not have any significant 
effect upon work stress level. 

Job stress levels according to principals' role perception in special education schools 

In the special education schools the factors most accounting for work stress 
levels among school principals are the following: teaching planning and 
implementations (explaining 27.6% of the variance) followed by extra educational 
activities (13.5%), and human relations at school (10.1%). The other perceived roles 
have no significant effect upon work stress levels. 

Discussion 

The present study was designed in order to investigate whether (a) principals of 
regular schools differ from the special education schools in their role perceptions (b) 
whether principals of regular schools differ from their counterparts of special 
education schools in their perceptions of work stress and (c) which role factors 
explain the work stress levels of both categories of principals. 

Previous studies indicated that principals at special education schools attach 
more importance to their instructional roles such as monitoring teachers’ work and 
human relations roles such as communication with staff, students and parents, while 
the present study shows that the main difference between groups is the 
administrative roles (general management), which is considered a more important 
role by regular school principals and less important by special education school 
principals. The principals of special education schools attach more importance to 
their human relations roles such as having intensive relationships with teachers, 
students and parents. The school principals have to lead a population that needs 
more care and treatment. In that population there are different categories; those 
students with intellectual disabilities and those with emotional and behavioral 
disabilities. 

No significant differences were found between groups regarding educational 
planning and implementing curriculum. Both groups perceive that role as important. 
Regarding the extra-educational activities, the significant difference is not surprising 
because activating student councils or committees is much easier to do in a regular 
school than in special school. The results indicate that the first hypothesis was 
proven only partially. According to the second hypothesis, it was expected that 
principals of special education differ from their counterparts in perceiving the 
factors of their work stress. Previous studies found that both categories of principals 
have approximately the same work stress factors. However, previous studies also 
indicated that special education school principals reported that conflict among them 
and the para-medical staff and parents’ interference are the main factors in their 
feelings of work stress. In addition, the heterogeneity of the student population due 
to having students of different ages or different problems at the same school puts a 
great work stress upon principals. Principals of regular schools are more stressed by 
work overloading, accountability, and parents’ expectations than schools that have 
to deal with students’ misbehavior. The present study shows that the main 
differences between groups in their perception of work stress are the budget 
constraints, parents’ expectation from schools, and feelings of loss of authority. In 
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all these factors the regular school principals reported being more stressed than their 
counterparts, while in work loading no significant difference was found. Both 
groups reported that work overload is the most stressful factor. Finally, we may say 
that the second hypothesis was corroborated only partially. 

Regarding the first research question, it was found that the younger principal 
and those with less experience in the principalship reported having more job stress, 
which is logically clear. 

Regarding the second research question, results indicated the most work stress 
of the regular school principals is mainly due to the administrative duties and the 
pedagogical duties. School principals are less job stressed by interpersonal problems 
or conflicts. The situation is different in the special education schools, where school 
job stress levels are mostly explained by the teaching and planning and 
implementations of the extra educational activities and finally by the human relation 
aspects of the job. 

These differences could be explained by the fact that the special education 
school principals are in charge of a special and vulnerable population, where para- 
medical staff and other professional groups are involved at schools. Every 
educational activity had to be coordinated with the school regular staff, with the 
professional staff such as the psychologist and the social worker and with the para- 
medical staff. School principals are less bothered by administrative work. Special 
education schools are small. Everybody takes care of the school and they have fewer 
budget problems. They could be defined as typical domesticated organizations. 
Meanwhile, regular schools are usually big schools, complicated with a lot of day- 
to-day management problems. Principals have to fight to have regular budgets, to 
respond to parents for students’ achievements and to be accountable to the Ministry 
of Education officers; this is all in addition to their duties in running the curriculum 
and monitoring school staff. 

Conclusions 

The present study indicates that principals of special education have to 
accomplish different roles than their counterparts in regular schools; they experience 
different job stressors and for that reason they need different professional 
development programs. 

Findings from this study emphasize the importance of training school principals 
in ways that fit their perceived roles. Special educational leaders have to be prepared 
mostly in instructional and human relations domains; namely, to monitor teachers’ 
work, to enhance learning for an increasingly diverse student body with a wide 
range of needs and to guide teachers and additional school personnel toward school 
aims. 

A great part of their preparation has to do with human relation skills, which are 
needed to fulfill their job duties. They need professional knowledge and skills to 
interact among a variety of specialists (Lashley & Boscardin, 2003). While 
principals who are required to administer regular education programs are also 
responsible for a broad range of duties, they are more stressed and concerned with 
their administrative duties. They need skills in budgeting, planning, organizing, 
staffing, fundraising and marketing. 
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OLIVE RA KNEZEVIC FLORIC & STEFAN NINKOVIC 
MULTICULTURALISM: CHALLENGE OR REALITY 
Abstract 

The paper analyses situations, conditions of social discourse and necessary 
actions for the implementation of multicultural education in the education system of 
the countries in transition (Republic of Serbia), from the perspective of interpretative 
paradigms. In the first part of the paper, the authors explain a theoretical 
understanding of the term multiculturalism as a public asset, and as the term which 
does not go in line of the traditional ethical principles. The second part of the paper 
focuses on the importance of creation of different conditions for the social discourse 
of the countries in transition in order to make the multiculturalism order not only the 
ethical option, but also the ethical need. In that sense, the basic thesis of this paper is 
that education, as a reference point, and the interactive relationship of individuals is 
the only possible way to understand the world in the continuous change. 

Introduction 

How to determine other and different? A perpetual and unresolved issue of 
human civilization has been imposed before our ancestors for centuries, and today, it 
has been posed to us, with the same power. Perhaps it should be recalled that a man 
has always had three possible reactions in relation to other, he could choose a war, 
isolate himself, or establish a dialogue. Throughout history, the man speculated 
among these three possibilities, and depending on the culture and era in which he 
lived, he could choose one of the three listed options. When a meeting with other 
would start with a conflict, it has usually leaded to a tragedy and a war, which 
produces only losers. Inability to agree with others, to be in their shoes, indicates 
imperfection of human beings and focuses on the question of human rationality. A 
desire of some people to build walls in order to get isolated from others has been 
called, in our time, the apartheid. With a lot of simplification, it is a doctrine, which 
proclaims that everybody can live as he/she wants, with a condition that he/she must 
be far from me if he/she is not my race, religion and culture. Similarly, the myths 
and legends of many nations present a belief that only "we who are our group", the 
members of our clan, and our society, are human beings - all the others are less than 
humans. 

However, an image of other was completely different at the time of 
anthropomorphic beliefs, at the time when the gods had a human figure and when 
they were able to behave like persons. At that time, it was never known whether the 
traveler who was approaching you was a God or a man. That uncertainty or an 
interesting ambiguity was, in fact, one of the sources of the cultural hospitality, 
which ordered that a traveler or a visitor must be heartily welcome. The traveler’s 
background was unknown and often inconceivable. The ‘Greek culture’ sheds a new 
light on the meaning and understanding of other, gates and doors do not only serve 
to remove the other, but also to open before him, and invite him to step over the 
threshold. A road is not necessarily the way which brings the enemy army; it may be 
the path that will bring some of our gods, dressed in the vestments of the pilgrims. 
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Emmanuel Levinas said that ‘the event’ is a ‘meeting with the other’ (Levinas, 
1994), more precisely it is the ‘basic event’, because it is the most important 
experience that opens up the widest horizons. Levinas belongs to the "family" of 
dialogists, like the philosophers Martin Buber, Ferdinand Ebner, and Gabriel Marcel 
who have developed the idea of other, as a single and unique entity, starting from 
the positions which are the opposite to the phenomena characteristic for the 
twentieth century: a society of masses which cancels a diversity of individuals and 
ideologies which are totalitarian and destructive. These philosophers tried to 
preserve everything they considered to be of the top value: an individual. They 
wanted to save it from mass and totalitarian regime which destroyed every special 
identity: me, you, another, others. In this respect, their thinking was focused on the 
notion of other with a "big O", in order to underline the difference among 
individuals, as well as the difference among their individual characteristics, which 
were so different and so unique. This school of thinking had major implications on 
the former conception of a human being. It raised a human being and other as well, 
and as Levinas said: "... I have a duty not only to treat others equally and to keep a 
dialogue, but 1 must be responsible for them." (Levinas, 1994). Because of that, this 
school of thought criticizes the indifference and attempts of hiding behind walls, 
emphasizing the necessity of open positions, convergence and a good will as an 
ethical duty of every person. 

The same stream of thoughts have developed the work and attitudes of the great 
anthropologist B. Malinovsky; a deciding point of his life and work was searching 
for the answers to the question: how to approach to the other if it is not a 
hypothetical and theoretical being, but the real one, and which, as such, belongs to 
another ethnic group, speaks another language, has different religion, different 
system of values, and which has one’s own customs and traditions. In other words, it 
has one’s own culture? (Malinovsky, 1989). Malinovsky went to the Pacific Islands 
in order to meet other and explore his/her way of life, his/her customs and language. 
Malinovsky wanted to see other with his own eyes and to be in his/her shoes. Fie 
wanted an authentic experience, not only in the contact with other, but as an 
authentic experience as other. After the research, he explained his not so pleasant 
experiences in A Diary’ in the Strict Sense of the Term (1989). Among other things, 
the author evoked memories on difficulties, despair, common languor and 
depression which he faced in a position of other. Following his authentic 
experience, Malinovsky has pointed out that all the other inhabitants of our planet 
are others against others, and that every person who is separated from his culture, 
willingly or not, pays a high price (Malinovsky, 1989). Therefore, according to him, 
it is very important to have cleared one’s own identity, and a strong belief in the 
power and the value of personal identity. Only in that way a person can calmly face 
another culture. Otherwise, he will tend to hide, isolate himself, and be afraid of the 
reality that surrounds him. Malinovsky also pointed out another argument, which 
was very brave at the time: "There are no higher and lower cultures, there are only 
different cultures, which meet the needs and expectations of those who share, each 
one in its own way." (Malinovsky, 1989). 

It has been said that the contemporary world is multiethnic and multicultural, 
not because the number of societies and cultures has increased, but because they 
speak louder, independently and decisively, demanding recognition of their true 
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values. All of this opens the way to the world which is so new, that the experiences 
acquired throughout history may not be sufficient to understand the world and find 
landmarks in it. However, it is certain that the world can be called a "planet of great 
opportunities" (Rorty, 1991). In both current and future world, we will always meet 
a new other, we will always have to try to understand and establish a dialogue with 
him/her. The other will always emerge from two mutually opposed courses of our 
reality which we have to be aware of and understand; from the course of liberal 
globalization, which uniforms our reality, as well as from the course which keeps 
our diversities, our originality and our uniqueness. 

Multiculturalism in the countries in transition: a challenge or reality 

In the world which is more and more multicultural, challenges of education also 
become bigger and more complex. As globalization process becomes more 
immediate reality for the inhabitants of the planet, a need to understand changes in 
the traditional vision of the community, nation and the state also becomes a growing 
necessity. One of the most important roles of formal education in many countries in 
transition is "modeling" of good, obedient citizens who share a common identity and 
who are loyal to the nation - the state (Toleubekova, 2010; Knezevic-Floric, 2009). 
And though it undoubtedly serves for an honorable purpose, and although it has 
been necessary in the certain social circumstances, in the most cases exactly that role 
has led to marginalization of many ethnic groups whose cultures, religions, 
languages and the way of life, which do not match with the, so called, national ideal. 
In this sense, in many countries in transition even today there are tensions between 
the functions and requirements of the education system and values, interests and 
aspirations of the ethnic groups. 

Such a complex situation is a challenge both for the education system, and the 
educational and cultural policies of the state. In recent years, traditional educational 
policies of the countries in transition, based on the assumption of one national 
culture, have come under the public scrutiny. Today, more and more countries in 
transition tolerate and encourage the expression of cultural diversity, because the 
multicultural and plural-ethnic population represents an important stronghold of 
democratic social integration. In that sense, a true multicultural education will 
respect demands of global and national integration, and specific needs of culturally 
different communities, at the same time (Banks, 2004). As such, it is based on the 
philosophy of humanistic pluralism, since the humanism is the ethos of evaluation of 
social reality of the cultural pluralism. However, the values of humanistic and 
cultural pluralism, which are necessary for the multicultural education, are often not 
articulated in our transitional social reality; therefore, they must be "nurtured" in the 
educational process, which will be enriched with them. 

The first step in knowing about the constantly increasing complexity of the 
changes and developments around us, as well as in the struggle against the feeling of 
insecurity caused by the changes, is the adoption of an appropriate knowledge and 
information, and their articulation in the time perspective with a constant critical 
approach and experience of reality (Beck, 2007). Therefore, it is obvious that 
education is the reference point that should help everyone to become citizens of the 
changing world; there is no way for an individual to understand his/her reality, if 
he/she does not understand the importance of relations with others, and if he/she 
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does not understand their social reality. It does not mean that the already 
overburdened educational programs (particularly in Serbia) should include another 
subject. On the contrary, it is necessary to reorganize the existing courses 
concerning the general settings on the interpersonal relationships in a concrete social 
reality, in order to apply the knowledge in the everyday life and work of the 
individual, and make it a base of the lifelong education process. 

Solidarity means overcoming introspective inclinations to pay all the attention 
to one’s own identity, and attempt to understand others by respecting differences 
(Rorty, 1991). For that reason, the responsibility of education of the countries in 
transition is necessary, but often problematic. Therefore, an important task of 
education is cognition, transfer of knowledge and awareness of individuals of their 
own roots, which would enable them to define their place in the world, and also 
teach them to respect the other different cultures. In that sense, some of the subjects 
are specially important, such as history, which contents have always been in 
function of raising the national identity, highlighting differences and emphasizing 
the feeling of superiority. Viewed from another angle, presentation of historical 
contents which point to understanding and recognition that peoples, countries and 
even continents are not equal, will force us to step beyond the framework of our 
immediate experience, and accept and acknowledge the differences among people, 
discovering that the other people also have their history and culture, which is just as 
valuable, rich and instructive as ours. Acquaintance with other cultures leads us, 
therefore, to the comprehension of the uniqueness of our own culture, but also to the 
comprehension of the historical heritage of a common human kind in general. 

In addition, to understand the others allows us to better know ourselves. Any 
form of identity is complex, since the individuals have been formed (both personally 
and socially) in the interactive relationship with other people (Taylor, 1998). When 
we realize that there are other possibilities of belonging, besides narrowly limited 
groups such as a family, a local community, and a national community, we will be 
encouraged in the search for common values which can form the basis of intellectual 
and moral solidarity of the mankind. Therefore, education in the countries in 
transition has a special responsibility to build a new, mutually permeated social 
discourse. It must help the creation process of a new humanism, containing an 
important ethical principle, which gives an importance to acquaintance with and 
respect for cultures and spiritual values of different civilizations. The feeling of 
common values and common destiny is actually the foundation on which any form 
of international cooperation must be based. Enabling everyone to have an access to 
the knowledge resources, education has exactly this universal mission - to help 
people to understand the world and to understand the others. 

The basic dilemma of the problems of multicultural education, which exists not 
only in the countries in transition, is the following: if the purpose of education is to 
encourage and develop features in each individual, which will make him/her similar 
to others, or the education is a process that provides the right to existence and 
expression of one’s own features!? Similarly, it is certain that the process of 
mobility of people and ideas, and emergence of new information and 
communication technologies, have created new circumstances that hinder the 
individual to grow up into the independent and responsible person, which is the 
ultimate goal of the mission of all educational systems. The reaction to such a crisis 
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of identity, which is a consequence of these phenomena, is a fact that people are 
more likely to emphasize community identity based on ethnicity, nation, religion or 
the territory, what again obstructs the individual rights, freedom of choice and 
conscience, prudence and universality (Beck, 2007). These phenomena cause 
tension in relations among the nations-state-government-authorities-territory, 
becoming a great challenge to educational and cultural policies of the countries in 
transition, such as Serbia. In this regard, the efforts have been made to make a new 
concept - integration within a democracy, which will not impose a culture that 
would require from the members of ethnic communities to internalize the 
fundamental myths of their national culture. No nation has the exclusive right to 
values which are the cultural heritage of the entire mankind. 

Taking into consideration a challenge of the new processes of collective 
identification and individual acculturation, schools must create knowledge and 
develop abilities necessary to the young people for the acceptance of universal 
things, not forgetting the roots of their own identity at the same time. For the 
harmonious development of the individual identity, ‘personal’ must be directed 
towards social, territorial, ethnic, linguistic and cultural origin, but also go beyond a 
situation called ethnocentrism. In other words, individuals must reconcile their 
social identity and freedom of choice of their own identity (the individual has the 
right to multiple identities) in order to understand the meaning of those identities in 
the contemporary society, include them in the wider world communities and treat 
them on the basis of two fundamental principles: one’s own choice and freedom of 
conscience. 

Conclusion 

Since the educational discourse is most often caused by the requirements of the 
social discourse, the responsibility of the social community in the field of 
multiculturalism and democratization of education in general, cannot be ignored. It 
is probable that the responsibility of the society lies in the establishment of such an 
education policy, which will enable young people to develop and apply skills and 
competencies through experience. Those skills and competencies are necessary for 
synchronization of their individual rights with a general need to respect the rights of 
others. From the pedagogical point of view, it implies an attempt to understand 
particular and universal, complex and conflict, through interaction, and not only on 
the abstract level. According to J. Dewey, all of us have prejudices, and if someone 
claims that he does not have them, that claim is the worst prejudice (Dewey, 1971). 
The problem of intercultural education lays exactly in the fact that the prejudice of 
this type is impossible to neutralize with the rational approach. Therefore, probably, 
it is necessary to have new, concrete situations or well-arranged social steps of the 
policy of acceptance, which would prevent the previous causes of the problems in 
the relations between the society and the ethnic communities which belong to the 
society. 

Such form of access requires a plan of cooperation with numerous partners 
outside the educational institutions, sine the educational institution can (and should) 
be the place where the pupils learn in practice how to be a citizen, under the 
condition of continuous development of skills for communication and responsible 
participation in one’s own environment, as well as the ability for the partnership 
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relations and the teamwork with the others and different. Only in such a responsible 
social community, in such created educational policy and with the awareness of 
individuals that revealing of others is revealing of relations, and not the obstacle - it 
is possible to talk about policies of acceptance or about the intercultural education. 
In Serbia, which is a country in the process of transition, intercultural education is 
only a vision for now. The mission that lies ahead of it rests on Socrates’ sentence 
that even after a bad harvest, it is necessary to sow. 
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PRIVATIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN NIGERIA: CRITICAL 
ISSUES 

Abstract 

The broad intent of any educational reform is premised on the assumption that it 
is capable of improving educational process and practices, hence, the need for 
evaluation of the system’s process in order to determine the efficiency and 
effectiveness of resource allocation. Education is capital intensive in terms of 
human, financial and material resources. Its provision and management determine 
the quality and functionality of the system. This paper sought to assess the extent to 
which privatization policy has actually addressed quality improvement and also 
verify if there is justification for private participation in the provision and 
management of tertiary institutions in Nigeria in an attempt to suggesting some 
quality improvement strategies. The rationale for deregulation and privatization of 
the sector was provided and the challenges in the policy were also highlighted. 
Based on this, it was concluded that though privatization policy enhances access, it 
is not a panacea to quality tertiary education. In addition, there must be a strict 
adherence to globally set criteria for improvement, enhancement of educational 
agencies, especially those in charge of management and supervision of tertiary 
institutions as well as regular reforms in the process and practice within the sector. 

Key words: privatization, deregulation, decentralization, quality assurance 

Introduction 

The agenda of educational reforms of any nation is premised on the assumption 
that such reforms are capable of improving educational practices and process, and 
subsequently produce better citizens. This has therefore informed series of 
educational reforms in Nigeria which were aimed at improving access, quality and 
perhaps equity. Policies have been made on privatizing and decentralizing education 
at all levels as promoted by influential business roundtables and industrial advisory 
councils to education, such as the Council for Business/Higher Education 
Cooperation in Australia (Berman et al, 2003), as well as conservative think-tanks, 
such as the Centre for Policy Studies, the Institute of Public Affairs, and the Centre 
for Independent Studies in Australia; the Hillgate Group and the Institute of 
Economic Affairs in England; the American Enterprise Institute, and most recently, 
the Brookings Institute in the United States (Berman et al, 2003). Thus, privatization 
and decentralization of provision and management of education is a global issue. 
This paper attempts to assess the extent to which privatization policy has actually 
addressed the issue of quality assurance in the provision and management of tertiary 
education in Nigeria in an attempt to suggesting strategies for improvement. 

However, functional and qualitative education is viewed as a condition through 
which development of a nation is attained. The level at which the door of education 
is opened to the entire citizens does not matter, but the kind of education offered to 
the recipients does. Education in both developed and developing economies is 
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capital intensive in terms of human, financial and material resources. Education in 
Nigeria today is a very big industry (Nwadiani, 2000). In support of this, 
Psacharopoulos (1985) asserted that, human capital is created and quality of human 
input in production is significantly improved by spending on education. This is why 
countries, particularly those with low per capital incomes invest such a large 
proportion of their budgets on education. 

In the light of the foregoing, Ajayi and Ekundayo (2008) observed that Nigeria, 
which is one of the poorest countries in the world in terms of per capita income, 
needs to be assisted by the private sector, particularly, in the establishment and 
management of educational institutions; since the three tiers of government alone 
cannot cope with all the educational needs (Muhammed and Gbenu, 2007); as the 
national economic resources dwindled, it became increasingly difficult for 
government alone to meet adequately the financial obligation of all the sectors of the 
economy, mostly affected was the education sector (Shobowale, 1999). In support of 
this, Oshutokun (2006) reiterated that ‘underfunding remains the major hindrance to 
the development of the nation’s university sector’. As Utulu (2001) also pointed out, 
another thorny issue which could account for the decline in the higher education 
output in Nigeria is lack of physical facilities and the decay of available ones due to 
inadequate maintenance. Muhammed and Gbenu (2007) also noted that the 
universities in Nigeria particularly operate in adverse conditions, overcrowding and 
deteriorating physical facilities, shortage of library books, education materials, 
laboratory consumables and poor maintenance. In the same vein, Ejiogu (2003) 
remarked that a visit to the Nigerian universities will reveal the pitiable situation of 
higher education institutions: overcrowded hostels, classrooms with desks and seats 
for students, lectures without chalk or duster, cubicles as lecturers’ offices, 
departmental offices without stationery and typewriters, lawns overgrown with 
weeds, blocked sewage system, as well as facilities and departments without a single 
toilet, among others. 

The above shows that economic factor is one of the reasons why private sector 
participation in the provision of education is of obvious necessity. 

Rationale for privatization of the higher education sector 

Nigeria is a nation of 150 million people with 45% school age (primary, 
secondary and tertiary). Over 1 million candidates apply for admission to Nigerian 
higher institutions annually with only 13% being offered admission into the 
available vacancies in the existing institutions (universities, polytechnics and 
colleges of education). For instance, out of 1,046,940 candidates that applied for 
admission into Nigerian Universities in 2003/2004, 10.30% were offered admission. 
In 2004/2005, 838,305 candidates applied, 13.42% gained admission. While in 
2005/20006, out of 917,960 applicants, 8.39% were admitted. Out of 912,350 
candidates in 2006/2007, 12.94% were offered admission and in 2007/2008, 
1,034,083 applied while only 4.59% were offered placement (National Bureau of 
Statistics, 2009). There are one hundred and seventeen (117) universities, 
comprising thirty-six Federal, thirty-six state and forty-five private. Specifically, in 
2011/20012 academic session. University of Lagos was the most preferred first 
choice with 99,195 applicants but 6,106 (6.15%) were offered admission. This was 
followed by Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria with 89,760 applicants which admitted 
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6,068 (6.76%). University of Nigeria, Nsukka trailed with 88,177 and 5,970 (6.77%) 
were offered admission. This was the trend in most institutions in Nigeria. There are 
also 63 Colleges of Education and 75 Polytechnics in all (NUC, 2011). Obviously, 
the available public institutions are grossly inadequate for the need of the country 
judging by the demand for higher education in Nigeria. There is explosion in 
students’ population in the existing tertiary institutions and the facilities are over 
stretched. Ayeni et al. (2005) remarked that poor quality, inadequate supply, 
distribution and lack of motivation of the teaching workforce are additional 
problems that the Nigerian education sector is faced with and these problems 
sometimes perceived to lie outside the scope of the educational system’s internal 
mechanism. Furthermore, the dwindling financial resources, inconsistent 
educational policies and unstable systems, inadequate and untimely remuneration of 
the teaching manpower, lack of commitment and the brain drain syndrome are often 
flagged and noted as issues that affect Nigeria’s educational sector, particularly, the 
tertiary institutions. The trend in the sector has been characterized by increase in 
enrolment without a corresponding increase in resources, equipment and facilities, 
frequent closure of schools, campuses and even suspension of classes. Additionally, 
it has been argued that in many secondary schools, quality has been sacrificed for 
quantity and the British Council (2004) claimed that such is affecting the university 
system. 

Olaniyan and Adedeji (2001) affirmed that the main source of other problems 
facing education sector has been traced to the drastic reduction in both the actual and 
proportion of government’s funds allocated to the sector, despite the UNESCO’s 
recommendation of allocation of 26% of a nation’s national income to the sector. It 
should further be noted that in as much as the education sector supplies trained 
manpower in form of accountants, teachers, doctors (medical, academic, veterinary 
etc.), lawyers, secretaries, etc, to the economy, there should be a reciprocal action 
from the economy to the education sector in form of provision and supply of enough 
financial resources. 

Owing to the numerous problems being encountered as a result of underfunding 
of education sector which were stated above, the World Bank Report on Education 
Sector Strategy (1999) suggested three major ways of enlisting private sector 
participation in education so as to alleviate the burden of provision and management 
of higher education by the federal government. This is to enable the federal 
government cater for other social amenities. These ways are: First, selectively 
encouraging management and/or ownership of institution by Non-Governmental 
Organisations (NGOs), Communities or Religious group and entrepreneurs. Second, 
allowing students and their parents to choose among different options. The principle 
of choice implies taking a decision out of the so many available opportunities. 
Finally, requiring some levels of private financing of post basic educational levels, 
the private sector should be encouraged to finance education to any level they are 
opportune to do such. 

Private institutions as alternative to public institutions in Nigeria 

The word ‘private’ is a broad concept which includes religious, non- 
governmental organization-run, community-financed and/or for-profit institutions. 
In fact, large private school system exists in many developed and developing 
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countries, Nigeria inclusive. There are a number of institutions across the different 
levels of education ranging from pre-primary, primary, secondary to tertiary 
institutions that are run and managed by the private sector all over the world. The 
issue of private involvement in provision of education is not new at the primary and 
secondary school levels particularly in Nigeria. But it is only at the tertiary level that 
this is recent, with the emergence of Igbinedion University, Edo state, Covenant 
University, Otta, Ogun State and Babcock University, Illishan-Remo in the past ten 
years. However, one could conveniently say that the Nigerian educational system 
needs private participation in the provision and management of educational 
institutions because of the dynamic nature of education exacerbated by its inherent 
enormous resources required for the realization of national goals and objectives. 

That aside, it is imperative to consider the constitutional base of private sector 
participation in the provision and management of Nigerian educational system. The 
constitutional base of the 1887 Education Ordinance which formed a milestone in 
the provision and management of education in Nigeria became pronounced in 1979, 
Section 36 sub sections 2 of the Constitution of the Federal Republic of Nigeria 
(FRN, 1979, 1989 and 1999). It asserts that, every person shall be entitled to own, 
establish and operate any medium for the dissemination of information, ideas and 
opinions... This shows that any Nigerian or group of Nigerians could establish and 
manage educational institutions, provided the requirements are satisfied. 

According to Okojie (2010), the statutory framework laid down by the Federal 
Government of Nigeria for the regulation of private providers of tertiary education is 
fully encapsulated in Education (Minimum Standard and Establishment of 
Institutions) Act Cap E3 Laws of Federation of Nigeria 2004. Section 21 (1) & (3) 
of this Act provides that: 

• Application for the establishment of an institution of higher learning shall be 
made to the Minister; 

• In case of a University, through the national Universities Commission; 

• In case of a Polytechnic or College of Agriculture, through the National 
Board for Technical Education; 

• In the case of a College of Education, through the National Commission for 
Colleges of Education; and 

• In any other case, through the Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of 
Education, in accordance with guidelines prescribed for making the 
application. 

No person shall be granted approval to establish an institution of higher 
education unless the criteria set out in the schedule has been satisfied. At the 
schedule of this Act are the clearly set criteria that intending proprietors should meet 
before they can be granted approval to operate. These include: 

• proper, well-spread and relevant academic structure; evidence of adequate 
current and capital funding; evidence of sufficient and adequate academic 
and support staff; 

• full compliance of the staffing guidelines particularly the staff-student ratios 
prescribed for the various courses by the three regulatory bodies (NUC, 
NBTE, NCCE as the case may be); demonstrated sources of sustainable 
funding of the proposed institution with minimum prescription of 
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N200million for University, NIOOmillion for Polytechnic or Monotechnic 
and N50million for Colleges of Education; 

• a well-laid out master plan for infrastructural and programme development; 
laws and statutes that shall not conflict with the conventional responsibilities 
in academic or interfere with avowed traditional institutional autonomy; well 
articulated mission and set objectives; and a credible administrative and 
academic structure; and 

• the library, laboratory and workshop facilities, including instructional and 
consumables shall be adequate and there shall be long-range plans for 
sustaining them and proposed acceptable plans for linkages with similar 
institutions that can assist the proposed institutions to achieve its objective. 

In order to properly implement the above criteria for approving tertiary 
institutions, the NUC as the appropriate authority vested with powers to process and 
consider applications for establishment of universities and degree-awarding 
institutions, set up and institutionalized 14 steps for processing applications for 
private universities. This is to ensure that institutions are provided and managed in 
accordance with the global trend. 

Be that as it may, the pith and substance of the intention of the Federal 
Government is very clear, to the effect that private individuals or corporate bodies 
intending to establish private tertiary institutions must meet certain criteria that 
would translate to guaranteed quality assurance and sustenance of minimum 
standards (Okojie, 2010). He explained that despite the criteria set by the Federal 
Government of Nigeria, there are quite a number of illegal tertiary institutions. 
Okojie also pointed out that some of these providers did not establish their 
institutions through the established regulatory agencies, most and all the essential 
indices of academic standards are non-existent in their institutions. 

The Executive Secretary of the National Universities Commission (2010) 
pointed out that four factors are responsible for the recent upsurge in the number of 
illegal providers of tertiary institutions in Nigeria. These include: 

• The greed, fraud and the endemic rate of corruption in the society. The major 
motivational issue here is to corrupt the education system by providing 
substandard institutions in return for the fees they charge their students. These 
illegal providers are mainly driven by the greed to make quick money, without 
any desire to comply with the required prescribed regulations, which ordinarily 
demands more investment in the academic and human resources, together with 
infrastructural facilities. 

• There exist the problems of insufficient access for the large pool of qualified 
candidates that sit for the yearly Unified Tertiary Matriculation Examinations 
(UTME) organized by Joint Admission and Matriculation Board (JAMB). As a 
result, these providers take undue advantage of desperate but unqualified 
candidates to attract them to their illegal institutions where entry requirements 
are usually less demanding. 

• It has been discovered that a major factor that makes the illegal tertiary 
education, especially the universities, strive is that they have no set standard for 
anybody that can pay their fees. The NUC has therefore discovered that 
majority of their students are not qualified for entry into university or tertiary 
institutions. 
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• The non-existence of specific sanction for operating illegal tertiary institution 
without approval or licence has also contributed to escalation in the 
phenomenon of illegal provider of tertiary education, particularly the illegal 
degree mills. However, the National Universities Commission has proposed a 
bill to National Assembly through the supervising ministry, that is. Federal 
Ministry of Education, to criminalise and punish promoters and operators of 
illegal degree mills so as to deter potential violators (Okojie, 2010). 

Ensuring quality assurance in higher education in Nigeria 

Since higher education in Nigeria has not produced a critical mass of persons 
with the requisite genetic skills highlighted in the National Policy on Education 
through the domineering control of the Federal government, the following 
fundamental factors, which bedevilled the public institutions need to be addressed: 
unplanned expansion leading to a very rapid increase in the number of institutions 
since 1975; duplication of courses and programmes; poor state of infrastructure; 
inadequate teaching-learning and research facilities; overstretching of teaching, 
research and managerial capacities; over blotted student enrolment far above 
carrying capacity; an upsurge of various forms of unwholesome behaviours, such as 
examination malpractices, falsification of certificates, cultism, commercialization 
syndrome; internal and external brain drain among the intellectuals; and absolute 
loss of faith in the entire system by all stakeholders (see, for example, Ojo, 2007; 
World Bank, 2000; Okojie, 2010 and Oladipo, 2010). 

Thus, privatization does not on its own provide qualitative education without 
requisite consideration for a total reform in the sector. According to Babalola 
(2007), five policy areas need further attention in Nigeria’s tertiary education. 

First, there is a dire need to review the philosophy, academic culture and 
purpose of tertiary education to include: 

i. making targeted investments in strategic areas of training and research, 

ii. expanding the production of qualified professionals most required by local 
organizations and industries, and 

iii. building capacity for managing and improving basic and secondary 
education. 

Second, in an attempt to achieve the above objectives, all Nigerian tertiary 
institutions should focus on 

i. strengthening of governance by establishing boards with external 
representation 

ii. formulation of strategic vision based on the above 

iii. embarking on curricular diversification 

iv. emphasizing science and technological development 

v. embarking on quality and relevance improvement 

vi. concentrating on expansion of equity mechanisms 

vii. ensuring a sustainable financing, and 

viii. development ofICT. 

Third policy thrust concerns complimentary measures in order to ensure that 
tertiary institutions enjoy an environment that is conducive to teaching, learning, 
creativity and innovation. 
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Fourth, addressing unification of tertiary education structure in order to 
eliminate the distinction between the systems (university and polytechnic) in terms 
of input, (including finance and control), process (including type of research, 
curriculum orientation and assessment), output and how their graduates are being 
rewarded. To this end, all other tertiary institutions should strive to attain university 
status. 

Lastly, re-engineering of the departmental approach to teaching and research, 
that is, shifting towards a problem-based mode of knowledge creation and away 
from the classic discipline-led approach, and the blurring of the distinction between 
basic and applied research. With the above review in mind, tertiary education in 
Nigeria will accomplish its goals irrespective of the ownership. 

That aside, there is the need for review of the existing and development of 
sound/realistic National Policy on Education; establishment of reinforced 
supervisory/monitoring agencies; strict compliance with minimum qualification for 
teaching and non-teaching staff in the institutions; and increased allocation to the 
tertiary institutions among others. 

Conclusion 

Privatization and deregulation are the issues in vogue across the world today 
seeking to erode, eliminate or reduce government services with the goal of giving 
over as much as possible of the public services to private individuals, religious 
bodies, corporate organizations, foundations and other interested bodies. This 
involves the reduction of government authority and guidance (in the provision and 
management of education) and efforts to increase the autonomy of individual 
parents to control their children’s schooling. It is evident that public institutions in 
Nigeria are losing their value at a fast rate as a result of poor funding, rising 
population, influence of politics, insufficient and deteriorating facilities, brain drain, 
among others, all of which have led to a decline in the quality of graduates of 
Nigerian tertiary institutions. In the light of this, the Federal Government of Nigeria 
has encouraged the participation of the private sector in the provision and 
management of tertiary education, first, to increase access, second, to improve 
quality and lastly to reduce the government involvement especially at this time of 
global economic recession. Flowever, evidences abound that there is proliferation of 
illegal and substandard institutions across the country, all taking advantage of the 
opportunities of providing tertiary institutions. 

Thus, as lofty as the benefits of privatization would have been in Nigeria, greed, 
fraud, corruption, misplaced priority, wrong value - orientation, inconsistent 
government policies, poor monitoring strategies and other vices that perverse the 
nation, have not made the policy to accomplish its goals just as the public 
institutions. Therefore, ownership of institutions is, though important, but 
fundamental factors which could enhance quality and relevance need to be seriously 
addressed. The National Universities Commission which is the main regulatory 
body of university education in the country should be reinforced for effective 
monitoring of the institutions and compliance with established standards. Similarly, 
the Federal Ministry of Education must be responsive to its statutory roles to achieve 
the goal of the policy. 
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MARTHA NKECHINYERE AMADI 

POLICIES AND INITIATIVES: REFORMING TEACHER EDUCATION IN 
NIGERIA 

Abstract 

Much discussion surrounding educational policy currently is international in 
character. Governments, policy makers, stakeholders and many international 
organizations of both developed and developing countries have become concerned with 
how policies, practices, and outcomes in one country can be compared with those in 
other countries. Comparative Education, as a subject of study, is more often found at the 
post-graduate than at the under-graduate level of university studies. Time is allocated for 
the introduction of the subject of Comparative Education. The field of Comparative 
Education is introduced in its historical perspective, and students learn about the few 
chosen foreign educational systems and institutions. In the teacher training programmes 
there is hardly any space and time left for the specific issues with which Comparative 
Education is also concerned, such as minority education, education of women, 
economics and politics of education, cross-cultural education, and others. It is felt, that 
the training of teachers should include important matters with which they will have to 
deal in their classroom, and which pertain to problems of social relations in the 
contemporary world. The contents of Comparative Education studies designed for the 
teacher training programmes should, include relevant anthropological-cultural studies, 
seeing teacher as boarder crosser, teacher as an inclusion, and teacher as purveyor of 
Human Rights. In this way, the Comparative Education would no longer be only an 
introductory, general informative course, but would better understand teacher education 
as to promote practice of sustainable development. 

Keywords: Policies, Initiatives, Reforming, Teacher Education, Comparative Education 

Introduction 

In the field of education, comparative studies have become much more 
sophisticated and marked by a growing sense of urgency and practicality. This is 
mainly due to the fact that there are no longer satisfactory answers to educational 
problems within one country or within one discipline. 

Comparative studies, however, are by no means limited to the field of 
education. It is now a common phenomenon in discipline like law, medicine, 
psychology, religions and so on. Comparative studies can no longer be seen just as a 
course in teacher's preparation; rather it has become a part of the daily business of 
governments, manpower planners, and social reformers and indeed of parents and 
students demanding a fair deal in education and a greater participation in national 
life. 

In the United States, federal, state and even some district-level policy call for 
benchmarking the performance of its educational system with that of other nations. 
Many other nations are also engaged in the collection and use of data on the 
comparative performance of their educational systems, and using them as important 
inputs for policymaking. Aware of the increasingly cross-national competitive 
nature of current trends in educational policy making, nations of the developing 
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world, newly democratic countries, and post-communist countries are also looking 
to comparisons of educational systems to inform domestic policy making which 
Nigeria is not an exception. 

Comparing educational systems is not new. As modern educational systems 
have arisen, a vast body of scholarship has also originated, comparing causes and 
outcomes of a variety of different educational practices and purposes. But what does 
it mean to compare educational systems? What kind of knowledge do comparative 
studies of educational systems provide? How do teachers and their work (as defined 
by UNESCO) educate the world? Looking at their policies and initiatives in 
reforming teacher education in Nigeria is the bane of this paper. 

The meaning of comparative education 

All human beings make comparisons; they compare their clothes with that of 
their friends. Sometimes children compare other peoples' appearances with their 
own people. When they compare, they relate two or more things or people together, 
and thereby point out their differences or similarities. From this view, one can 
simply define comparative education as a subject in which relationships between 
two or more systems of education are found. Some of the definitions of comparative 
education are as follows: 

Dictionary of Education (1971) defines comparative education as a field of 
study dealing with the comparison of educational theory and practice in different 
countries for the purpose of broadening and deepening understanding of educational 
problems beyond the boundaries of one's own country. It is also the identification 
and diagnosis of educational problems, determinants, ideals and presuppositions in 
given societies with a view to interpreting them by cross-reference to similar 
elements in other societies. 

Comparative education is a field that studies the educational similarities and 
differences prevailing within a particular society or culture or among various 
societies and culture. This is true of African societies, which had their own systems 
of education before the arrival of western education. Therefore, in our studies of 
comparative education, one can study formal western educational systems in relation 
to informal educational systems that are part of African culture, the two can be 
studied within the same society. 

Reasons for studying comparative education 

• It gives us wider knowledge about all aspects of education which include 
formulating educational aims, planning for programmes of study, and 
educational administration or counselling; 

• It helps us to see how practicable some of our educational theories are; 

• It helps us to be able to criticize and to judge our educational practices; 

• Comparative education keeps us informed about what is happening in 
education in other parts of the world; 

• It increases the understanding of our own educational system; 

• It helps us to think of ways of improving our educational system, as to plan 
for the future of education of the country; 

• It helps us to understand changes that have taken place in educational 
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practice in the past; 

• It helps us to understand the social and cultural values of many societies; and 

• It exposes us to the problems and achievements of education in other 
counties. 

From the above reasons for the study of comparative education, one thinks of 
the origin of National Policy on Education in Nigeria that gave birth to the policy on 
Teacher Education. 

Provision of teacher education in Nigeria 

The National Policy of Education was born out of the National curriculum 
conference held in Lagos in September 1969. In 1977 the Federal Military 
Government issued the first white paper on the National Policy on Education which 
contained the recommendation of the 1973 national seminar on this subject, thus 
indicating that the Federal Government had accepted the recommendations in 
principle. 

Teacher education is dealt with in Section 9, Paragraphs 57 to 82 of the National 
Policy on Education (1981) document. The document emphasises the importance of 
teacher education right from its opening paragraph, that is, paragraph 57, where it 
declares that: 

Teacher Education will continue to be given a major emphasis in 
all our educational planning because no education can rise above 
the quality of its teachers (FRN, 1981: 38). 

Teachers are known to be responsible for the translation and implementation of 
educational policies. They also put into practice the principles of education. Every 
school child knows the teacher, so also, every parent, indeed, every member of the 
public if one does not know physically, hears of the teacher. This is because one 
cannot reasonably talk of the educational system without acknowledging the 
importance of the teacher in it. Teacher is the main stay of the educational system. 
Teacher promotes the teaching-learning process in various capacities as an 
instructor, educator, tutor, lecturer, counsellor adviser, researcher, innovator, 
exemplar, friend, parent, leader, and confidant and so on. As a result of these 
important and multiple roles teacher plays in the educational system, teachers’ 
professional education requires careful planning and execution. True to type the 
history of teacher education in Nigeria is tied up with the efforts of experts in 
teacher education to fashion the best and most appropriate teacher education 
programmes for teachers in Nigeria at given periods. 

The National Policy on Education provided a solid framework for such changes 
and challenges, yet much has not been achieved in teacher development in Nigeria. 
Bearing that framework in mind, the implementation of the latest teacher education 
programme is to be examined under the UNESCO Teacher as defined by UNESCO. 

To enhance the quality of education therefore, provision should be made for the 
production of highly dedicated, devoted and competent teachers. This observation 
was probably considered in the formulation of the five objectives of Teacher 
education in the Nigeria National Policy document. 

According to the policy document, Teacher Education aims at: 

1. Producing highly motivated, conscientious and efficient classroom teachers 
for all levels of the educational system; 
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2. Encouraging further the spirit of enquiry and creativity in teachers; 

3. Helping teachers to fit into the social life of the community and society at 
large and to enhance their commitment to national objectives; 

4. Providing teachers with the intellectual and professional background 
adequate for their assignment and to make them adaptable to any changing 
situation not only in the life of their country, but in the wider world; 

5. Enhancing teachers' commitment to the teaching profession (FRN, 1981: 38). 

UNESCO has therefore decided to structure the Teacher Education Programme 

in such a way as to equip teachers for the effective performance of their duties. 

UNESCO teacher: reforming teacher education in Nigeria 

It is a know fact that globalization is increasing the diversity in our classrooms, 
altering the nature and rot of technology in the classroom, as well as changing the 
nature of work and of community life in which our students are engaged or will be 
engaged. In these "New Times" teaching and the teacher need to be redefined (Luke 
& Elkins, 1998). Luke and Carrington (2002) have called for a re-envisioning of 
education that moves beyond the nation state to consider the contemporary 
cosmopolitan, trans-cultural, transnational contexts and conditions of students and 
teachers in the 21st century. 

As many readers are no doubt aware, the United Nations Organization (UN) 
includes a General Assembly currently representing 193 member nation states from 
around the globe. The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) is a specialized agency of the UN. UNESCO represents 
one of the outstanding non-governmental organizations working to address issues of 
global improvements in a wide array of areas related to education. As such, it is 
appropriate to draw from their extensive body of work in education for this analysis. 

UNESCO has a long history of initiatives, but at the present time its work in 
education is organized into seven themes: early childhood, primary education, 
secondary education, technical and science education, higher education, literacy, 
HIV/AIDs education, and teacher education. At this time, the major priority of 
UNESCO is "Education for All" (EFA) which involves the provision of free, 
compulsory primary education to everyone by 2015. This follows the UN 
Millennium Development Goals. UNESCO believes that education is key to social 
and economic development. UNESCO work for a sustainable world with just 
societies that value knowledge, promote a culture of peace, celebrate diversity and 
defend human rights, achieved by providing Education for All (EFA). In this 
section, attention will be on how teaching and the teacher is articulated by the 
UNESCO policies and initiatives in relation to recent scholarship on globalization 
and the development of the cosmopolitan teacher can be used to reformulate teacher 
education in Nigeria. 

The UNESCO teacher: teacher as professional 

Teaching should be regarded as a profession: it is a form of public service which 
requires teachers’ expert knowledge and specialized skills, acquired and maintained 
through rigorous and continuing study; teaching calls for a sense of personal and 
corporate responsibility for the education and welfare of the pupils in their charge. 
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Teachers should have the most direct impact on the day-to-day educational 
experiences of children because it is "their task to translate national policies into 
practical action in each school" (UNESCO/UNICEF, 2007: 93; cited by Flarper and 
Dunkerly, 2009: 59). Yet, despite the centrality of the teacher to realizing UNESCO 
goals expressed through national initiatives, teachers are conspicuously absent from 
many locales for reasons ranging from safety issues for female teachers, to lack of 
teacher education, to conflict and displacement. This shortage of teachers and the 
shortage of trained professional teachers in particular, is a severe limit to the 
advancement of education locally and globally. 

There should be the global identity of the teacher’s functions as a universal 
yardstick against which the local teachers and schools can define themselves. Future 
research should focus on how teachers and schools name themselves. As indicated 
by UNESCO, the attainment of professional status may require considerable 
'capacity-building' in some countries. In support of this increasing capacity building, 
the Nigerian Government should offer a number of initiatives and several specific 
publications; like Capacity Building of Teacher Training Institutions; and Teacher 
Professional Development as was initiated by UNESCO (cited by Flarper and 
Dunkerly, 2009: 59). 

Teacher as border-crosser 

As evident in the development of the 2005 UNESCO document "Guidelines for 
Quality Provision in Cross-border Fligher Education" the need for global or 
international standards, guidelines and transnational or supranational organizational 
structures concerning teachers and education is increasing. In the case of cross- 
border higher education, the UNESCO document indicates that since the 1980, the 
mobility of students, teachers, programs and institutions has grown considerably, 
together with new delivery modes and cross-border providers, such as campuses 
abroad, electronic delivery of higher education and for-profit providers. This creates 
challenges concerning quality control and accreditation that cannot be met by 
national frameworks (UNESCO, 2008: 8). Cross-border teaching speaks to the need 
for a more robust frame of globalization to better address circumstances of 21st 
century teaching and learning. Implicit in these guidelines is the notion that the 
teacher will be subject to and defined by the supranational organizations and 
structures that would determine accreditation quality practices, and fair 
credentialing. 

Teacher as purveyor of human rights 

The nature and specific work of the global teacher, is evident in the 
UNESCO/UNICEF documents on EFA, most notably in UNICEF’s “A Human 
Rights-Based Approach to Education” (2007). This UNICEF document names the 
teacher as a professional with specific "rights" and particular responsibilities in 
relation to the teaching of human rights. Rights of the teacher are named explicitly, 
"Teachers are entitled to respect, remuneration and appropriate training and support, 
and they cannot fulfil their obligations to children unless these rights are realized." 
(UNESCO/UNICEF, 2007: 72). These are understood as the rights of a professional, 
which aligns with documents on the status of the teacher. 
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Inclusion 

As part of the emphasis on education as a right of the child, inclusion is an 
important theme in the UNESCO documents. According to UNESCO's Guidelines 
for Inclusion, inclusion is seen as: 

...a process of addressing and responding to the diversity of needs 
of all learners through increasing participation in learning, cultures 
and communities, and reducing exclusion within and from 
education. It involves changes and modifications in content, 
approaches, structures and strategies, with a common vision which 
covers all children of the appropriate age range and a conviction 
that it is the responsibility of the regular system to educate all 
children. (UNESCO, 2008: 8). 

Teachers are ultimately the ones who bear the burden of this responsibility: 
"effective inclusion involves implementation both in school and in society at large. 
It is the regular teacher who has the utmost responsibility for the pupils and their 
day-to-day learning" (UNESCO, 2008b: 12). UNESCO indicates that countries need 
to define principles and practical ideas with regard to inclusion. These then can be 
interpreted and adapted to the context of individual countries (UNESCO/UNICEF, 
2007: 65). The Nigerian government and ultimately the teacher should work from 
the foundation set by UNESCO and its member states. The articulation of inclusive 
education is an imperative. 

Working in the context of rights-based education, the Nigerian teacher is to 
ensure that educational practice is: 

child, respectful of all children, that the school and classroom 
culture ensures no discrimination of individuals or groups of 
individuals in respect of admission procedures, treatment in the 
classroom, opportunities for learning, access to examinations, 
opportunities to participate in particular activities, such as music or 
drama, or marking of work... Teachers need to take active measures 
to involve girls on an equal basis with boys (UNESCO/UNICEF, 

2007: 95). 

Redefining teacher education 

Teacher education needs to be redefined. Teachers must become skilled in not 
only content, but also in context if child, rights-based education is to be realized. 
Within the framework of a human rights-based education, teachers, children and 
parents are to be involved in developing policies to ensure a school culture of 
respect and inclusion. Moreover teachers are encouraged to ensure local engagement 
with schools and that schools are responsive to local contexts "Within a framework 
of core standards and principles, individual schools should be able to adapt to the 
needs of the local community and provide a relevant curriculum that takes account 
of local concerns and priorities" (UNESCO/UNICEF, 2007: 96; cited by Flarper and 
Dunkerly, 2009: 61). The Nigerian teacher is specifically named in relation to the 
work she is to undertake and the training she will need at the local level. She is to be 
responsive and engaged in the local context in meeting the UNESCO global 
initiatives. 
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The UNESCO teacher is to promote and practice sustainable development. In 
2005, the United Nations declared a Decade of Education for Sustainable 
Development for which UNESCO serves as the lead agency. This declarator defined 
Education for Sustainable Development (ESD) as providing students with the 
learning opportunities; that involve learning and respecting past global achievements 
while caring for and preserving our resources for the well being of all world citizens. 
It emphasizes the need to educate children to be caring citizens who exercise their 
rights and responsibilities locally, nationally and globally. Nigerian Teachers should 
not be left out in this sustainability. 

While the documents referring to education for sustainable development may 
not be as numerous as those dealing with teacher education or human rights, they 
provide a focal aspect of the role of the teacher and education in UNESCO's world- 
view that is no less compelling. A Decade of Education for Sustainable 
Development Quarterly Update (July 2008) states emphatically the role of ESD: It 
constitutes the comprehensive approach to quality education and learning. 
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ESMERALDA SUNKO 

LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Abstract 

Many questions concerning quality of functioning and effectiveness are 
connected with the management of education as a professional field in educational 
organizations. The role of educational leadership in an educational organization 
raises many questions related to legislative regulations of activities, issues of 
institutional placement, educational partnerships, and learning processes. Tests 
presented in the paper deal with the processes within two action groups separately, 
which may be associated with better communication and social outcomes. 
Quantitatively, the study included 108 participants, taking into account the subjects 
in the school staff who had previously conducted action research. Examining 
relationships between the phenomena have attributed characteristics to them. A Hi - 
quadrate test examined the frequency of the perceived discrepancies: the school 
researched and the staff chronological age, their qualifications, their area of activity 
(class, subject teaching, or high school), work experience, and communication 
training based on NLP techniques. 

Respondents were an important factor in explaining trust in leaders (director), 
but not in the expected problems, expertise, and competencies of the organization’s 
employees and their work. In other words, the less confidence in the leader of the 
school means less confidence in the entire school system and its operation. 

Key words: educational leadership and management, NLP, communication 

Introduction 

Every attribute of an analysis system illustrates the specific management and 
leadership in which the process of decision-making is conducted. Directed rigidity is 
the consequence of the curriculum rigidity. Rigidity is in direct correlation to the old 
fashioned but still characteristic concept of education by which the educational 
process needs to be organized and controlled, it does not come out of this process. 
The educational regime in Croatia did not succeed in one of its basic tasks, enabling 
and stimulating users’ personal growth (pupils, students, and teachers). In 2001, the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development - OECD analyzed the 
situation in Croatian schools and found that the Croatian school system is too 
centralized in the field of finance and management and in determining and 
implementing the curriculum. On the other hand, the evaluation of activities is not 
centralized. Complete decentralization is present in the field of evaluation of work 
quality (www.oecd.org/dataoecd/44/53/33691596). 

It seems that playing an important part in a teaching role is very far from 
leaders’ ’main’ function which is leadership as a part of management. The primary 
function of leaders is to manage and lead the organization (regardless of the level of 
work, small group, class, parallel class, school, municipal district, a 
nongovernmental organization, bank, ministry...) towards meeting the goals of the 
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organization. Leadership differs in the content and purpose of leadership, but also in 
the way of leadership. 

In this context quality can be seen as the need to bring the Croatian 
Qualification Framework (CQF), to consider the implementation of school 
programmes for the evaluation of learning outcomes which are linked to labour 
market needs. Learning outcomes and a unique and powerful system of quality 
assurance are key elements, which will be based on the development of evaluation 
and recognition of formal and informal learning within the CQF (http://public. 
mzos.hr/Default.aspx?art=9850&sec=3304). In the process of leadership, it should 
effectively and responsibly direct the resources and implement authority based on 
shared values between the authorities and the public, so citizens can call the 
government to account and thus provide service in their interest (Muzic, 1979; 
Mijatovic, 2002; Juric, 2004). 

Tests presented in this paper stem from the demands of the roles which 
subject/teachers perform and on the basis of which they will, as participants, be 
trained to perform the competencies which are essential for successful leadership of 
the teachers. The framework uses the techniques of Neuro Linguistic Programming 
(NLP), which have so far been proved useful, successful and in a short time - 
efficient. The model changes as new applications are investigated. It is wide and its 
concepts are drawn from modern biology, psychology, learning skills and learning, 
linguistics, computer science, religions (O’Connor, Prior, 2002; O’Connor, 
Seymour, 1995.). This paper analyzes the evaluation of professional development 
activities on the attitudes of teachers and assistants. For this part of the problem, 
analysis will be directed towards methods of quantitative analysis. 

The research is directed towards redefining the concept of knowledge in 
knowledge-based competencies, quality leadership, and managing the 
improvement of communication skills in educational institutions. 

Objectives and Tasks 

The objective of this study is to assess the impact of teaching on the attitudes 
of the respondents according to leadership experienced in educational 
institutions. 

Research goals were achieved by realizing the following tasks: the 
emancipation of participants in activities, determining the impact on teachers’ 
teaching, in their views about the system, relationships teacher - parent and teacher - 
pupil. 

Respondents 

The study included 108 participants, taking into account that the respondents 
and staff are employees of two primary schools in different areas of the SD County. 
Several respondents had previously participated in the qualitative reflexive - action 
research in a series of modular custom made pedagogical workshops and the second 
part of the respondents were their colleagues who were not been involved in the 
reflexive - action part of the research. The respondents in this study consist of two 
groups of teachers and professional assistants from schools included in the research 
(after referred to as teachers), participants in qualitative research, who will be 
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introduced to the techniques of communicating that should be incorporated into 
practical action in all spheres of life. 

In gender configuration 88 women and 20 men were tested, which reflects the 
actual gender bias in employees in primary schools. Age structure is covered by the 
categories from 21 to 65 years. Most respondents are of the chronological age of 41- 
45 years. Older age groups dominate the respondents from 46 years to 60 years. The 
research covers 46 subjects with a university degree, 58 subjects with a college 
degree, and 4 subjects with high-school diploma that corresponds to the age of the 
respondents and the history of legal regulations required for work in primary 
schools. 

The largest group of respondents have many years of experience, more than 31, 
therefore they are pre-retirement teachers. By looking at the annual records of 
school covered by the research, it is evident that the staff members of schools that 
participated in the study were mostly from groups with long years of service 21-30 
years and in some cases more than 30. 

Research Methods 

Contents of the action - reflexive practicum, in which one part of the 
respondents previously participated voluntarily, apply to the methods by which 
leadership achieved in educational institutions. 

The hypothesis in this paper refers to the assumption that the attitudes of 
respondents, who have had some teaching about NLP techniques differ from the 
attitudes of teachers who have not undergone training in management. The first 
section consists of 6 questions, which provide answers to the structure of personal 
variables such as gender, age, education, the frame of work activities, years of work 
experience and professional development relating to the acquisition of 
communication skills by using techniques of NLP. The second part is a Likert -type 
scale consisting of 5 degrees of frequency and 39 claims. The obtained positions are 
described as completely integrative constructs. The results were processed by SPSS 
STATISTICA 5 program and SPSS 9. 

Results 

The results of this study showed that the attitudes of teachers with less 
experience differ from those of teachers with greater experience, for example, 
teachers of older age groups consider more than their younger colleagues that the 
relationship between parents and teachers significantly affects a child's upbringing 
and as well as a belief that they have knowledge of all the problems in their 
classroom. 

In order to verify the basic assumptions about the multidimensionality of test 
cases, the factor analysis (FA) was used, employing the principal component, which 
extracted three statistical significant factors. Before interpreting the obtained results, 
the existence of three different factors was assumed. The difference relates to the 
variables that describe the factors ‘independence’, ‘relations’ and ‘external control’. 
From the purified results the factor ‘external control’ had the most variables 
correlated with variables that are supposed to describe the system. This means that 
teachers who were included in this research describe the variables associated with 
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the education system as ‘external control’. Most of the variables, which should 
describe the teacher - pupil relationships together with other variables, describe the 
‘independence’ factor. The resulting matrix was subjected to an appropriate 
orthogonal Varimax transformation. Nine variables are highly saturated with the 
factor ‘independence’ whereas the same allegations have low and negative values to 
describe the other two factors. The factor ‘independence’ describes variables that are 
- it is easier to work with pupils than with parents, willingness to seek help outside 
the school and ‘avoiding conversations with the headmaster’. Distribution of 
frequencies of the variables confirms the thesis that relations between teacher - pupil 
are very highly connected with regard to the ‘independence’ factor. 

Most statements describe the second factor called ‘relations’. The line of 
variables in this factor can be arranged in three levels of importance. The first level 
describes the relationship teacher - pupil, the second level describes the relation 
parents - teachers. Gained factors are highly saturated and describe ways of hiding 
emotions, i.e. minimizing the indication of emotion. The third part of this factor 
connects with (self-) assessment of teacher competences. This factor includes the 
description of interpersonal intelligence as the ability to understand other people’s 
motives. The third factor is called the ‘external control’ of which the most expressed 
variables describe relationships with parents effecting the core of the problem and 
emphasize the need for reorganization of meetings with parents and ‘dissatisfaction 
with the cooperation of parents and schools’. Representatives of this factor described 
it as obedience of students and the centralized welfare final decision making, that is 
by transferring responsibility to someone else - in this case the headmaster. Highly 
emphasized are variables with inadequate influence of school to family situations, 
but also those on the absence or violation of rules and protocols, and the impact on 
the emotional area of subjects. 

Results of Hi - quadrate test 

X2 showed statistically significant deviation of perceived frequency due to the 
school in which research took place in the assertions: (Parents bring innovation in 
our school). X2 is 0.018 <0.05 and (We are a happy school). X2 is 0.046 <0.05. 

According to the chronological age, X2 showed statistically significant 
differences. Teachers of older age groups agree more with the statements - ‘The 
relationship between parents and teachers significantly affects the education of 
children’ and ‘I know all the problems in my classroom’ than teachers of younger 
age groups. 

By qualification X2 showed a statistically significant difference in the claims ‘I 
avoid conversations with the headmaster’ (X2 = 0.00), which means that teachers 
with lower qualifications are less willing to talk with the headmaster than their 
colleagues with higher education. The claim ‘I am not always consistent in 
educational practices’ X2 = 0.024, teachers with university degrees are more 
accepted than teachers of high school education. ‘The final decision resolving the 
problems in our school are decided by the headmaster.’ and ‘Teachers do not know 
how to fight for an appropriate status’, X2 = 0.00. 

X2 by sex showed statistically significant differences in claims in which 
respondents easily identify pupils' feelings of male respondents (X2 = 0.027). 
Female examinees respect more children's desires and needs than men (X2 = 0.40). 
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According to education - participation by respondents in the previously 
conducted action research X2 resulted in statistically significant differences in their 
responses in comparison with those who had no earlier involvement with the 
research. 

Analysis of variance (AN OVA) 

ANOVA results indicate statistically significant differences in attitudes between 
teachers involved in the action groups and those who were not involved, in all 
variables. Respondents strongly indicate the importance of leaders of organizations 
(headmaster), and not the expertise and competences of employees and their work. 
In other words, less confidence in the leader of the school results in less confidence 
in the entire school system and its operation. 

Discussion and Conclusion 

In the educational process, managers or persons who manage are located at all 
levels (pupils in classroom in the context of working with small groups, teachers, 
parents as partners, principals, counsellors, ministers). The effectiveness of the 
overall management structure is based on the effectiveness of individuals, teams, 
institutions, and the system. Leadership is one of the functional areas of 
management, based on the personal abilities of individuals, of which, for this work 
at managerial level, managerial skills, and managerial style are especially significant 
(Juric, 2004). The primary determinant of learning is teaching the teacher 
communication skills in order to acquire competence in leadership. Regardless of 
the objective(s), a person who wants to convey a message tries to make the message 
clear and logical so that the recipient could receive it. Technical problems are related 
to communication between employees and customers, parents and pupils which get 
in the way of successful motivation. 

The extracted principal factors: relationships, autonomy, and external control 
describe success in relations as resulting from the willingness to adapt to 
unavoidable changes. The results and deviations of observed frequencies showed 
statistical differences between attitudes taking into account the work environment 
(schools) that are included in the study, chronological age, qualifications, work 
experience, gender, and participation in the previously conducted action research. 
ANOVA results indicate statistically significant differences in attitudes between 
teacher participants involved in the action research and those who were not 
included. 

Hi - quadrate test showed statistically significant differences by gender, age and 
education. This was related to participation in a reflexive action research, and that 
learning communication skills in order to control the upbringing and education 
process is essential and is the underlying mechanism for overcoming institutional 
inertia and the factor that determines the pace and direction of development in the 
knowledge economy in education as part of lifelong learning. 

The conclusion is that knowledge about leadership and management skills can 
be transferred beyond the classroom and integrated into authentic everyday activities 
that will be in a dyadic relationship between implementation and performance ‘in’ 
and ‘from’ the class team environment. 
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Knowledge and leadership skills can be the same for two similar educational 
organizations, but there remain differences that arise from their use in the 
environments in which they operate. Human resources are important, and the people, 
their skills, knowledge, abilities, uniqueness, and diversity within the educational 
system of the organization form a special identity that cannot be copied. Leadership 
is a process that affects other people, inspires, motivates, and directs their activities 
to meet the expectations of the group. 

Long-term persuasion and continuity requires internalization of change - 
understanding that the new behaviour fits into a personal value system. The 
participants of this action research were people who had volunteered; which implies 
their desire for change. Effective management of the educational system increases 
the willingness of organizations to cope with challenges. The results of this study 
importantly emphasize teachers' attitudes where confidence in a leader is more 
important than the personal competence and the personal activities and work of 
teachers. In other words, the less confidence in the leader, the less confidence in the 
organization; this leaves only personal responsibility. Leadership always involves a 
person of influence, who chooses the way of personal control, to encourage others, 
but also the prevention of diversion into the unknown. 
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VALIDATION OF SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE IN 
LIFELONG LEARNING IN EUROPE 

Abstract 

The paper examines systems of validation of skills and experience as well as the 
main methods/tools currently used for validating skills and knowledge in lifelong 
learning. The paper uses mixed methods - a case study research and content analysis 
of European Union policy documents and frameworks - as a basis for this research. 
The selection of the case study countries was not scientific, but based partly on 
geography and partly on similarities in national systems of vocational education and 
training or in the general application of lifelong learning policies. The paper finds 
variations in the systems of validation across the European Union region; and there 
seems to be an absence of coherence and comparability in the practices and systems 
of validation within and between member states. The paper offers an original 
contribution to, and a fresh insight into, our understanding of the tools for validating 
learning in the European Union region. 

Keywords: systems of validation, skills, knowledge, formal, informal and non- 
formal learning, qualification 

Validation of skills and knowledge in Europe 

The systems of validation vary across the European Union region to such an 
extent that there is now in place European guidelines for validating non-formal and 
informal learning (Cedefop, 2009). In the United Kingdom, the recognition and 
validation of competences and qualification - in relation to workers - are assigned 
to the Sector Skills Councils. More generally, skills and knowledge are validated 
through the National Qualifications Framework, which shows the relationship 
between nationally-recognised qualifications; it aims to promote access to education 
and training and lifelong learning ‘by helping people to understand clear routes or 
progression ... avoid unnecessary duplication and overlap of qualifications whilst 
ensuring all learning needs are covered’ (DfES, 2003, p. 1 3). A common route for 
validation is the National Vocational Qualifications (NVQs), which was set up 
principally to meet the needs of employers, but the qualification can also be used as 
a basis for applying to college or university for further education. The NVQ adopts 
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a competence-based approach to assessments and qualifications; this means that to 
gain an NVQ award, a candidate must provide evidence of how competent s/he is at 
performing a set of duties or prescribed tasks at work or, in some cases, in a 
simulated work environment, while meeting a set of performance criteria set down 
by the relevant Industry Lead Body. NVQs candidates are assessed by observations 
of performance; by assignment, project work and simulation. Even though the 
emphasis is on competent performance, accredited bodies may also assess 
underpinning knowledge via ‘Central Assessment’ or ‘External Examination’. The 
Republic of Ireland operates a similar, competence-based approach to assessments 
and qualifications, where skills and knowledge are validated, and certificated 
following a candidate’s successful documentation/compilation of portfolio evidence 
(see DES, 1998; see also Ogunleye, 2011). As with the UK vocational education 
provision, certificates are available in a range of vocational areas such as 
administration, customer service, construction, health, social care, child minding, 
hairdressing, and beauty therapy. Also as practise in the UK, there is an embedded 
system of Accreditation of Prior Experience and Learning which enables skills and 
competences acquired through non-formal and informal learning to be validated via 
portfolio evidence, and certificated via the national vocational qualifications 
framework. 

France operates a policy of ‘no-discrimination’ in relation to skills validation 
irrespective of the settings in which the learning took place. It is now possible to 
validate knowledge and skills acquired on the job as well as those acquired in non- 
formal and informal learning settings (Ogunleye, 2011). The new system of 
assessment and validation (bilan de competences) allows individuals - or those 
working in the public, voluntary or private sectors including craftsmen and 
tradesmen - to identify their competences and aptitudes and have these assessed 
with a view to obtaining a full or partial vocational qualifications such as the state- 
designed national vocational diploma qualification or sector-based professional 
qualifications. An OECD (2005, p.21) report indicates that thousands of people 
over the years have obtained ‘a certification by the recognition of their professional 
experience’ and an equal number of individuals have obtained full or partial 
certificates since a new system of validating knowledge, skills and on-the-job 
experience was introduced. There is a framework for accrediting prior 
achievements; this was developed partly to encourage other groups such women and 
unemployed adults to join or return to the labour market (Gendron, 2001), and partly 
to address the high level of unemployment in the economy (see also Colardyn, 
2004). Neighbouring countries such as Germany - and to some extent Austria - 
have varying systems of validating skills or knowledge gained in formal and non- 
formal learning, but it is unclear how informal learning is integrated in the national 
qualifications framework. 

Bulgaria has a general framework for developing standards for vocational 
education and training; the aim is to provide vocational education and training for 
the labour market. Knowledge and skills gained in formal and non-formal learning 
are validated by a broad range of licensed formal and non-formal education and 
training institutions including the centres for vocational training run by the 
Bulgarian Chamber of Commerce and Industry and the Bulgarian Industrial 
Association (see Dumitrescu, 2005). Vocational centres provide assessment 
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framework which set out competencies; they also assess, validate and certify skills 
and knowledge acquired in the training. In neighbouring Romania, there is a 
developing mechanism for recognising and validating knowledge and skills acquired 
in non-formal settings following the adoption of competence-based approach to 
defining occupational standards. The aim is to link ‘employment and learning 
specifications’ (Com, 2004a, p. 1 8); sector-specific occupational or training 
standards have been defined and progress is being made to integrate assessment 
outcomes in the training standards. Work is reportedly underway to integrate formal 
and non-formal learning in compulsory education, where learner assessment takes 
into account learning acquired through the formal settings (via end of cycle tests) 
and those gained in both non-formal and informal settings (via portfolio evidence). 
Similarly, learning acquired by adults in non-formal settings can be assessed against 
occupational standards and validated through certification by the state-supported 
Regional Adult Training Centres occupational assessment centres (European 
Training Foundation, 2004). It is hoped that learning acquired informally by 
unemployed persons can also be accredited by the occupational assessment centres - 
to remedy the absence of connections in the national qualifications system between 
formal and informal learning. Skills and qualifications are at the heart of Poland’s 
policies on vocational educational and training and lifelong learning, according 
Polish Ministry of Economy and Labour (2005), but a coherent national system of 
validation is yet to develop. However, there are local and industry-based skills 
assessment and validation systems in operation; an example of a local initiative is 
the Polish Association of Craft, which has ‘competence to examine young workers 
after they have completed their practical education at company level’ 
(UEAPME/UNICE, 2006, p.87). Large Polish employers have their own systems of 
competence validation. 

In Norway, non-formal learning setting such as the workplace is promoted as a 
‘venue for learning,’ where 25-30 per cent of young people received their vocational 
training (UEAPME/UNICE, 2006). Competence Building Programme (KUP), a 
state supported initiative, offers a platform for recognising and validating learning in 
the workplace. KUP also provides the tools for documenting competencies acquired 
through informal and formal learning. Sweden has well established systems of 
validating skills, knowledge and experience gained in formal, non-formal and 
informal learning settings. The aims of validation are to ‘further social justice and 
make it possible to gain access to higher education,’ and to ‘offer equal possibilities 
for groups that traditionally have difficulties accessing the education system’. To 
that end, a mature student with no formal education, non-formal and informal 
learning can still access higher education by virtue of his or her ‘relevant practical 
experience,’ according to an OECD (2005, p.16) review of the national 
qualifications systems in the EU region. This suggests that Swedish higher 
education institutions recognise the three forms of learning activity as a basis for 
further education. It should be noted that the validation of learning that takes place 
outside the university is a joint responsibility of the education systems and the 
labour market. Finland is known to have the most developed ‘seamless’ system of 
skills validation settings in Scandinavia: every individual has the right to have their 
competences (skills and knowledge) assessed and accredited if necessary. Although 
not a Scandinavian country, skills and knowledge gained through non-formal and 
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informal settings in Denmark can be accredited/assessed and validated within the 
context of work -based training and vocational education for adults. ‘It means that an 
adult with experience within a specific area of work can have his or her informal 
qualifications [real competences] assessed and compared against the formal goals 
for a vocational education’ with a view to gaining a formal recognition and 
certification (UEAPME/UNICE, 2006, p.41). 

Mediterranean countries such as Spain and Greece have systems of accreditation 
and validation in relation to learning gained in non-formal settings such as the 
workplace. In Spain, for example, there are (national) working groups covering 
industry sectors that are charged with defining training needs, competence standards 
and qualifications; hundreds of occupation-specific qualifications have been defined 
under the new system of national vocational qualifications. However, there is a 
relative absence of a process/procedure for validating and recognising skills and 
knowledge gained in informal learning. In Greece, there is a legal framework for 
recognising and validating competences and qualifications via the National System 
of Education and Training linked to Employment or ESSEEKA (UEAPME/UNICE, 
2006). Skills and knowledge are accredited and certificated depending on how they 
are acquired. The state, through the Ministry of Education and Religious Affairs, is 
responsible for the certification of qualifications acquired in formal education, but 
professional organisations, associations or agencies are responsible for providing 
and accrediting vocational education and training - or non-formal learning - under 
the supervision of the relevant government ministries such as Labour and Social 
Affairs, Agriculture, and Development. It is unclear what system of validation 
exists, if any, for skills and knowledge acquired in informal settings, according to a 
review by the National Accreditation Centre for Continuing Vocational Training and 
Organisation for Economic and Co-operation Development (EKEPIS/OECD, 2003, 
p.4; see also Georgiadis and Zisimos, 2010). The EKEPIS/OECD review found that 
skills and knowledge acquired in informal learning through courses offered by 
organisations such as trade associations, chambers of commerce, and social partners, 
for workers and unemployed adults ‘in the context of lifelong learning do not result 
in any accredited qualification certificates.’ 

Methods, systems and tools used in validating skills and knowledge 

The European Commission has sought to develop common European principles 
for validating non-formal and informal learning in vocational education and training 
and lifelong learning. These principles are organised into six largely overlapping 
themes of: purpose of validation, individual entitlements, responsibilities of 
institutions and stakeholders, confidence and trust, impartiality’ and credibility and 
legitimacy. A key aim of the common principles was to ensure a ‘greater 
comparability between [and compatibility of] approaches in different countries and 
at different levels’ (Com, 2004b, p.2). The Commission believed that common 
principles will enable existing - arguably - fragmented validation methods, systems 
and tools to be ‘linked and combined’. One suggestion is that the EU adopts a 
European Qualifications Framework for lifelong learning as a basis for comparing 
national qualifications (European Trade Union Confederation, 2004), but other 
stakeholder groups such as the employers’ organisations see strengths in the 
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diversity of the existing approaches in Member States; they believed the current 
arrangements offered greater flexibility. 

There is, at present, an implied acceptance that the methods and tools currently 
used for validating formal learning - examination, assignment, project writing, 
presentation, etc - are broadly fit for purpose in relation to formal education in 
Member States. The focus, therefore, is on non-formal and informal learning. At the 
European level, methods, systems and tools for validating non-formal and informal 
learning are broadly standardised or similar; these include EuroPass Portfolio, 
EuroCV, Euro Language Portfolio, Computer Passport and Active Citizen Course. 
An EU -sponsored Joint Action Project on the recognition and validation formal, 
informal and non-formal education (see Davies, 2006) undertook laboratory testing 
of a range of tools in a dozen European countries including UK (England, Wales and 
Scotland), Norway, Finland, Czech Republic, Finland, France, Greece, Italy, 
Lithuania, Portugal, Romania and Switzerland. The study examined and tested 
assessment tools/methods in vocational training, adult education, higher education 
(universities) and youth/ voluntary sector including Portfolio, EuroCV, Euro 
Language Portfolio, Computer Passport and Active Citizen Course. The study found 
an absence of rigorous quality assurance in the current practices: for example, there 
were inadequacies in the existing assessment tools, some of which ‘do not provide 
adequate space [for the candidates] to present all the learning from a wide range of 
contexts and situations overtime’ (Davies, 2006, p.4). In addition, some assessment 
tools were clearly unable to meet the needs of all the target groups. The study also 
found a tendency for the assessment tools to focus more on the past thus lacking ‘a 
prospective element where people can set their request for recognition or validation 
in the context of a personal and professional development plan.’ 

Conclusions 

From the foregoing study, there is evidence of continuing progress in the 
development of systems of validation of skills and knowledge acquired through non- 
formal and informal learning in the EU, although there are variations in the state of 
national development of the validation systems. This variation reflects largely the 
state of development of social and economy-supporting institutions and the history 
of vocational education and training provision in the individual countries. In some 
countries such as France, Finland and the UK, there is a history of continuous 
development of systems of skills validation that are clearly linked to national 
qualifications frameworks. Other countries such as Greece and Spain are catching 
up, although the validation of skills and knowledge acquired in informal learning do 
not as yet result in accreditation. New EU countries such as Poland, Romania and 
Bulgaria are only beginning to develop systems to validate skills and knowledge 
acquired through non-formal learning; however there is still an absence of 
connection in the national qualifications frameworks between formal and informal 
learning. The challenge for the EU is how to achieve coherence and comparability in 
the practises and systems of validation within and between member states. 
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EMPOWERING WOMEN WITH DOMESTIC VIOLENCE EXPERIENCE 

Abstract 

It is generally held that it has been only recently that domestic violence gained 
appropriate attention as a major social problem. However several approaches, drawn 
from different theories are applicable in explaining the origin of this negative 
phenomenon. It is well recognized that trauma of domestic violence has destructive 
impact on somatic and mental health as well as on quality of life. Different 
screening instruments are available to identify women who have been abused but no 
studies to date have evaluated the effectiveness of screening to reduce violence or to 
improve women’s health. Public education and police and social worker home visits 
showed that neither intervention affected service-awareness or service-use scores of 
individuals who experienced abuse. The aim of this paper is to share with educators 
and mental health workers some ideas how lifelong learning combined with 
empowering approaches might help women with domestic violence experience 
increase their knowledge, coping strategies and self management as well as achieve 
wellness and social inclusion in their everyday lives. 

Introduction 

“ Violence against women is a manifestation of historically unequal power 
relations between men and women, which have led to domination over and 
discrimination against women by men and to the prevention of the full 
advancement of women...” 

The United Nations Declaration on the Elimination of Violence 
against Women, General Assembly Resolution, December 1993. 

However it is a common expectation that family relationships are the sources of 
emotional support, that home is a place where individuals seek love, safety and 
shelter, there is evidence that these relations are sometimes tense and result in 
feelings of despair, anxiety and guilt because of experience of domestic violence. 
Giddens (2004) defines domestic violence as physical abuse directed by one 
member of the family against another or others. A clinical or behavioural definition 
is: a pattern of assaultive and/or coercive behaviours, including physical, sexual, and 
psychological attacks, as well as economic coercion, that adults or adolescents use 
against their intimate partners (Schechter, Edelson, 1999). Heise et al. (1999) 
reviewed nearly fifty population-based surveys from around the world and reported 
that 10% to 50% of women were physically assaulted by their husbands or partners 
during lifetime. In the majority of the incidences physical violence was also 
accompanied by psychological abuse. In western countries it is estimated that about 
25% of women experience intimate partner violence over their lifetimes (Council of 
Europe, 2002). In WHO multi country study (Garcia-Moreno et al., 2006) the 
prevalence of physical and sexual violence varies internationally from 15% to 71%. 
Gracia (2004) points out the phenomenon known as the “iceberg” of domestic 
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violence - the most of the cases of domestic violence are unreported. That means 
that the prevalence data reports only a very small part of the problem when 
compared with the real life situation. 

Although much has been learned in recent years about the epidemiology of 
violence against women, information about evidence-based approaches in the 
primary care setting or in the local community for preventing domestic violence is 
seriously lacking. There is a lack of evidence regarding the effectiveness of 
interventions for women experiencing abuse and that potential harms of identifying 
and treating abused women are not well evaluated (Wathen, MacMillan, 2003). Why 
is it so that home, which is supposed to be the safest place, so often hosts violence? 
Gelles and Straw (1979) identified the following factors that may contribute to 
explanation of high incidence of domestic violence: 

• many hours of the day spent together, 

• vast range of activities over which conflict can occur, 

• intensity of involvement, 

• impinging activities, 

• implicit right to influence the behaviour of others, 

• high level of stress, 

• culture conflict caused by age and sex differences, 

• lack of competences to fulfil culturally assigned roles. 

The last but not least factor is the cultural norms legitimizing the use of violence 
within family. Physical assault performed on non-family member is recognized as a 
violation, whereas the very same act directed at a family member is not sanctioned. 

Theoretical framework of domestic violence 

Several approaches, drawn from different theories are applicable in explaining 
the origin of domestic violence. A sociological perspective places this phenomenon 
within a macro model of society; domestic violence is seen as an outgrowth of social 
factors. A psychological perspective accounts for violence within a micro level of 
society; therefore it is attributed to such intra-individual factors as aggressiveness, 
impulsiveness etc. From the perspective of individual psychopathology theory 
domestic violence is caused by dysfunctional personality structures that might be 
developed in childhood. Wife batterers may demonstrate inadequate self-control, 
sadism, antisocial personality types and undifferentiated types of mental illness 
(Flamberger and blastings, 1986; Fals-Stewart et al., 2005). 

Social learning theory suggests that children observe actions of their significant 
others and learn which behaviour, even if not socially accepted, awards the agent 
with desired effect and at the same time is not sanctioned. In the study of Bandura et 
al. (2006) conducted in the group of pre-school children the results revealed that 
subjects observing aggressive adults model performed aggression in the absence of 
the model significantly more frequently than controls. Moreover, boys presented 
with more aggression than girls after being exposed to male model. According to 
this theory, it can be concluded that domestic violence is a learned behaviour which 
is sanctioned neither by families nor by the society. The most controversial is 
systems approach, mainly due to neutral attitude towards violence and the 
underlying assumption that each individual in the system is equally responsible and 
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powerful (Murray, 2006). It is based on an assumption that family is consisted of 
individuals which all contribute to the interactions that occur. For example feedback 
provided by one member of the family may trigger the actions of another member of 
the system. Thus, domestic violence cannot be analyzed without including the 
context and dynamics of the relationships in the family. 

Feminist theory underlines the role of gender and power imbalances. In 
patriarchal societies, structural factors inhibit equal participation of females in 
public life and these inequalities are accordingly reproduced at family level. Men 
benefit from free domestic labour provided by women and use violence as one of the 
means to confirm and maintain their supremacy (Giddens, 2004). As much as all the 
theories of domestic violence are diverse and analyze this phenomenon from 
different angles, they also share common observations. It is agreed that it has been 
only recently that domestic violence gained appropriate attention as a major social 
problem and its core is yet to be understood as this is a complex that little can be 
done to addressee this problem as long as domestic violence remains a publicly 
accepted behaviour (Wolfe, Jaffe, 1999). The crucial assumption is to change the 
social conditions that breed, facilitate, and maintain all forms of violence against 
women and children. One way is the struggle of the women’s movement “the 
private is political”, other is consciousness-raising and building competent 
communities (Harris et al., 1997; Walker, 2009) or implement certain procedures on 
the local basis. 

So far from the primary care perspective, there are two main intervention 
options to detect and to prevent violence against women. Primary care clinicians can 
screen women to determine if they are being abused or are at risk of abuse and they 
can refer abused women to various intervention programs. However different 
screening instruments are available to identify women who have been abused; no 
studies to date have evaluated the effectiveness of screening to reduce violence or to 
improve women’s health (Wathen, MacMillan, 2003). Public education and police 
and social worker home visits showed that neither intervention affected service- 
awareness or service-use scores of individuals who experienced abuse. A series of 
studies conducted in the United States pointed out that the effectiveness of arrest as 
a deterrent for recurrent domestic violence showed mixed results. Finally, an initial 
study of the use of civil protection orders and an innovative pilot study of legal 
advocacy and counseling showed promising results that these legal interventions can 
reduce physical abuse (Wathen, MacMillan, 2003). 

The empowerment concept 

The concept of empowerment originated in social psychology (Rappaport, 1981, 
p. 15): ...“By empowerment I mean that our aim should be to enhance the 
possibilities for people to control their own lives.”... 

The empowerment theory includes processes and outcomes (Perkins and 
Zimmerman, 1995). The description involves different level of analysis: individual, 
organizational and community. Empowering strategies are focused on capacity- 
building for groups and individuals (Zimmerman, 2000). Empowerment compels us 
to think in terms of wellness versus illness, competence versus deficits and strength 
versus weaknesses (Perkin and Zimmerman, 1995). It defines help in a positive way; 
it gives hope and it is based on strength approach - identification of capabilities as 
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well as resources. It is also very important to remember that empowerment calls for 
an empowerment-oriented language, the professionals is here a facilitator, not an 
expert. 

Psychological empowerment refers to the individual level of analysis. It 
integrates personal control, proactive approach to life, engagement in community, 
critical understanding of socio-political context, hence we can distinguish its three 
components: intrapersonal, interactional and behavioural. When we are working to 
enhance empowerment outcomes we should provide settings that facilitate shared 
leadership, skill development, growth of a group identity and participation 
(Zimmerman, 1995). Outcome of individual empowering process should be seen as 
gaining (Zimmerman, 2000). These would include: 

• sense of control, 

• critical awareness, 

• participatory behaviours. 

It also seems valuable to acknowledge the underlying assumptions of 
psychological empowerment (Zimmerman, 1995). These would take: 

• different forms for different people, 

• different forms in different contexts. 

Empowerment perspective in interventions for women with domestic 
violence experiences 

Trauma of domestic violence has destructive impact on somatic and mental 
health and wellness - hence quality of life. Many women with these experiences 
have serious psychological problems - they face post traumatic stress disorders 
(PTSD), depression, anxiety, phobias, current harmful alcohol consumption and 
psychoactive drug dependence (Coid et al., 2003; Fischbach and Herbert, 1997; 
Humphreys and Joseph, 2004; Roberts et al., 1998). Some authors describe the 
pattern of mental health problems as the “symptoms of abuse” (Humphreys and 
Thiara, 2003). A study comparing children of battered women and refugees of war 
found significant similarities including sadness, anger, confusion and PTSD. The 
study concluded, "these studies provide convincing evidence that the effects of 
violence exposure are not transient or temporary but may endure over many years” 
(Berman, 1999, p. 60). Domestic violence survivors often experience social trauma 
being blamed, stigmatized and excluded with related negative effects on economic 
capacity (Lindhorst et al., 2007). The percentage of abused women reporting 
interference from their abusers with their efforts to obtain employment, education or 
training ranges from 15% to 50% (LaViolette and Barnett, 2000). 

Judith Herman found that domestic violence victims want condemnation for the 
offence, which they recognized as an attempt to degrade and dishonour. What they 
were looking in the aftermath was therefore “the restoration of their honour and 
reestablishment of their own connections with the community” (Herman, 2005, p. 
585). 

Women with domestic violence experience often report: low self esteem 
(Shields and Hanneke, 1983), low self efficacy often seen as learned helplessness 
(Walker, 1989), difficulties in dealing with negative emotions (Hajdo, 2007). 

The empowerment interventions concerning domestic violence should address 
all its levels - individual, organizational and social. Regarding the individual one the 
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trainers should have in mind specific and complex needs of domestic violence 
survivor taking into consideration increase of her knowledge, coping strategies and 
self management as well as achieve wellness and social inclusion in everyday life. 
Tailor-made empowerment intervention usually equips the individual with an 
instrument of self-determination, provides competency awareness and strengthens 
self-esteem. Sometimes it triggers the decision of disclosure which might be a 
starting point to abandon abusive relationship. Being a training group member, they 
can leam from each other, give and gain support, exchange information and share 
experiences. However, to be effective, we believe that empowerment training should 
be tailor-made and should contain modules on self-esteem, assertiveness, relaxation 
and personal wellness plan. 

Conclusions 

It is generally held that it has been only recently that domestic violence gained 
appropriate attention as a major social problem. However several approaches, drawn 
from different theories are applicable in explaining the origin of this negative 
phenomenon. It is well recognized that trauma of domestic violence has destructive 
impact on somatic and mental health as well as on quality of life. The idea of 
empowerment directed at vulnerable and socially excluded domestic violence 
survivors is ideal as it might help women to gain control of their lives and instil in 
them motivation to reclaim their position in the community. 
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ALOY EJIOGU & SHEIDU SULE 

SIXTY-FIVE YEARS OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN NIGERIA: 

SOME KEY CROSS CUTTING ISSUES 

Abstract 

This paper traces briefly the history and development of university education in 
Nigeria from one university in 1948 to a total of 118 universities as at the time of 
writing the paper. Besides the chronicle, the paper examines some cross-cutting 
issues that tend to scuttle the otherwise good intentions and robust programme 
initiatives of the universities to excel and match the best practices evident in world 
acclaimed universities. Such issues include: the ad-hoc manner in which most of the 
universities were/are being established; inadequate funding; crisis of access; brain- 
drain; instability of academic calendar due to strikes; liberalization of university 
ownership and graduate unemployment. The paper concludes by calling on both the 
government and all stakeholders to seriously tackle the issue of funding as it is a 
veritable catalyst for excellence in any university system. 

Introduction 

Although Nigeria as a nation came into being in 1914, it was not until 1934 that 
the first form of higher education institution, Yaba Higher College, was established 
in the country. Its establishment was sequel to a realization by Mr E.R.J. Hussey 
who was the country’s colonial Director of Education that: 

the number of Europeans in posts in Nigeria, not only of senior but 
also of junior ranks, was very large and that situation could not 
continue indefinitely. Indeed British personnel were performing 
duties which already in other countries in Africa were being 
performed by Africans. 

It was obviously necessary to start an institution which in the first 
instance would be a “Higher College” and develop in due course 
into a University. (Hussey, 1959:91) 

Hussey was also of the opinion that although no limit would be set to the scope 
of the institution, it may take a long time before it reaches the standard, which must 
be its ultimate aim, that of a British University (Hussey, 1930:29-31). 

A University College is Born 

In 1943 the British colonial government set up an Asquith Commission to 
consider the principles which should guide the promotion of higher education, 
learning and research and the development of universities in the country. An 
outcome of the Commission’s report was a recommendation for “the creation of a 
university college in an area of approximately five square miles on the outskirts of 
Ibadan” (Ejiogu, 1986:51). Consequently, in May 1947, Dr Kenneth Mellanby of 
Cambridge University, England was appointed Principal of the University College 
Ibadan (UCI). In July 1947 Mellanby arrived Ibadan but saw “no college, no 
building, no student body, no staff, no governing body” (Mellanby, 1952:2). The 
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only physically identifiable aspects of the university college was Dr Mellanby 
himself. By January 1948, staff and students of Yaba Higher College numbering 13 
and 104 respectively were absorbed into the university college as a college of the 
University of London. That meant that graduates of the college would receive 
degrees of the University of London; for as Mellanby (1952:4) recalled: 

A brand new college cannot enjoy the status of an established 
university until it has time to show its merit. If degrees were from 
the outset granted at Ibadan, neither in Nigeria nor in the world at 
large would their holders be recognized as the equate of men and 
women holding degrees of established universities. 

By this special relationship agreement, the University of London determined the 
college’s syllabus, examination schemes, setting and grading of question papers, and 
the ultimate award of degrees to UCI students. This arrangement persisted till 1963 
when U.C.I. attained a full university status as the University of Ibadan (UI). 

The University College Ibadan was criticized by some Nigerian nationalists for 
its overt colonial orientation in staffing and course offerings. Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe, a 
foremost nationalist, speaking in the Nigerian House of Representatives, nicknamed 
it “a million dollar baby” because of what he termed the college’s “financial 
irresponsibility”, arguing that whereas between 1948 and 1953 the average cost per 
student each year at U.C.I. was between 1,800 and 2,830 US dollars, the average 
cost per student in U.S.A. were approximately, 835 US dollars (Ejiogu, 1986). The 
Action Group party also frowned at the idea of tying the college to the dictates of 
London University, arguing that: 

Our political independence would be a sham and at best incomplete 
if the control of much of our intellectual life remained in foreign 
hands and the policy of our premier university college is decisively 
influenced by bodies established outside the country (Taiwo, 1980: 

97). 

The Emergence, Growth and Development of Indigenous Universities 

The University of Nigeria, Nsukka 

In spite of the apparent success of U.C.I. (Ejiogu, 1986), the Nigerian elite 
clamoured for a till I- Hedged “African” university. The opportunity came in 1954 
when, Azikiwe as the Premier of the Eastern Region led an economic mission to 
Europe to, among other things, “make arrangements for facilitating vocational 
higher education in Eastern Nigeria”. The Mission recommended the establishment 
of a university in the region. According to Azikiwe and Ojukwu (1954:32-33): 

In order that the foundation of Nigeria leadership shall be securely 
laid, to the end that this country shall cease to imitate the 
excrescences of a civilization which is not rooted in African life, 
we recommend that a full-fledged university should be established 
in this Region.... Such a higher institution of learning should not 
only be cultural according to the classical concept of universities, 
but should also be vocational in its objective and Nigerian in its 
content. 
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It was also recommended that the University should take off with six Faculties 
(Arts, Science, Law, Theology, Engineering and Medicine) and 22 Institutes: for 
hitherto unfamiliar disciplines (Ejiogu, 1986). Modelled after the land-grant colleges 
of U.S.A., it was hoped that these institutes would help in the transformation of the 
lives of the people of the Region. Besides, the university should be so structured as 
to make it possible for those wishing to combine studies with their regular work to 
do so. 

Thus emerged on October 5, 1960, the University of Nigeria, Nsukka (UNN), 
deliberately designed with a somewhat different perspective from that which had 
hitherto characterized the idea of a university in West Africa. From its very 
beginning, 

the University enunciated its first commitment to a philosophy that 
provides for the broadening of higher education whereby it can be 
fully equipped to offer courses in such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture, business and industry without excluding the 
classics, the arts and scientific studies. (UNN, 1965:11) 

Ashby Commission Universities 

In anticipation of indigenous manpower needs of a soon-to-be independent 
Nigeria, a Commission was set up in April 1959 under the chairmanship of Sir Eric 
Ashby of Cambridge University, U.K. to conduct an investigation into Nigeria’s 
needs in the field of post-school certificate education over the next twenty years. 
Among the Commissions recommendations were that: a university should be 
established in Lagos, the capital city, with emphasis on evening and correspondence 
programmes; a university should be established in each of the three regions (North, 
East and West); each university should be autonomous and independent in the 
conduct of its affairs. 

The Ashby Commissions recommendation led to the establishment in 1962 of 
Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria (North); the University of Lagos (Capital); and the 
University of Ife (West). The East was already had its own University of Nigeria 
Nsukka, established in 1960. These, together with U.C.I. which attained hilly 
fledged status in 1963 as the University of Ibadan (U.I.) and the University of Benin 
established in 1970 for the newly created Mid-west region, are known today as the 
first generation universities. 

In the Third National Development Plan (1975-1980), the Federal Military 
Government of Nigeria established by fiat seven universities, namely: Universities 
of Calabar, Ilorin, Jos, Sokoto, Maiduguri, Port Harcourt and Ado Bayero 
University, Kano. These are the second generation universities. 

The third generation universities were those established between 1980 and early 
1990. They are: the Federal Universities of Technology situated respectively in 
Owerri, Makurdi, Yola, Akure and Bauchi. Also established during the period were 
state (regional) universities of Imo, Ondo, Lagos, Akwa-Ibom, and Cross River 
States. Nearly all of these started operations from make-shift/temporary campuses. 

The fourth generation universities are those established between 1991 and the 
present date, most of them without adequate planning, nor feasibility studies. Today, 
Nigeria has 118 Universities (36 Federal government-owned; 37 state/regional 
controlled; and 45 private owned). 
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Key Cross Cutting Issues 

Challenges of Access and Carrying Capacity 

A total of 118 universities might seem too many for Nigeria. Considering 
however the country’s large population of over 160 million people, the number of 
universities may not be too much after all. However numerous studies (Nwadiani, 
1991; Oyebade, 2005; Oyebade & Keshinro, 2005, Moti, 2010) confirm the inability 
of the universities to meet the ever growing demand for higher education by 
Nigerian students. Over the years, less than 20% of qualified candidates gain 
admission into the universities. Between 1999 and 2008, for example, admission 
rate as percentage of total qualified candidates fluctuated between 18.8%; and 5.2%; 
(Moto, 2010; Federal Republic of Nigeria (FRN), 2009). This obvious irony of 
having so many universities and still too few students enrolment is attributed to the 
universities’ low carrying capacities. 

By carrying capacity is meant that the number of students to be admitted must 
be determined by on available adequate teaching-learning facilities; infrastructure, 
and standard teacher-student ratio. Since 1999/2000, the universities have 
respectively exceeded their respective carrying capacity/admission quota by over ten 
percent. In spite of such apparent excess, over 80% of qualified candidates cannot 
find a place of study. In acquiescing to the mounting political pressures of social 
demand for access, the system has been compelled to expand in number, such that 
between 1980 and 1992 eleven universities were established by the federal/central 
government, most of them seemingly on an ad hoc basis (Saint, Hartnett and 
Strassner, 2003). 

Inadequate Funding 

As Coombs once observed, “national educational systems have always seemed 
tied to a life of crisis. Each has periodically known a shortage of funds, teachers, 
classrooms, teaching materials - a shortage of everything except students” (Coombs, 
1968:1). This scenario is still very true of Nigerian universities. There is still a 
growing financial squeeze on the entire national educational system. In a study, 
Ejiogu (1997:125-132) reveals an abysmally poor funding of universities in 1975- 
1990, during which universities received less than 45% of their respective budget 
estimates each year, in spite of the urgent need to cope with growth in student 
enrolment. Even the Federal Ministry of Education, (FME) lamented on this 
situation, saying: 

Evidently funds allocation to the Federal Ministry of Education has 
dwindled over the years. Funds release for capital projects was as 
low as 0.01% of approved allocation in 2002. Release of recurrent 
allocation was 85% of approved allocation. (FME, 2007:283) 

Federal government of Nigeria’s allocation to education as a percentage of its 
total annual budget since 1999 has never exceeded 13% which was the highest 
recorded in 2008 (Olawale, 2010:1). 

Ironically the paltry sum allocated to the ministry for funding education is never 
released in full. Coombs (1985:137) was right when he states: 

What seemed true in 1968 is no less valid today. Organized 
educational systems do not run on slogans and good intentions. 
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They run on money. Not that all the problems of education can be 
solved by throwing money at them. But without the money to 
secure the essential physical resources of education (buildings, 
equipment, materials, supplies) and the human resources (teachers, 
administrators, custodians), organized educational systems would 
collapse onto an empty center. With money, the nonfmancial 
problems of education become more tractable. 

Such is the plight of the Nigerian university system in which the federal and 
state governments go on opening up new universities with unmitigated recklessness; 
inadequate funding to sustain the existing ones, and establishing new ones without 
any infrastructure in place nor funds to provide for same. The private universities 
may seem to be doing better in terms of funding and infrastructure, but the very high 
fees which they charge students make their accessibility herculean. On the contrary 
the Federal governments, for partisan political reason, abolished payment of tuition 
fees in its universities-while asking them to source for funds to augment whatever 
“handouts” they receive from the government. 

Brain Drain 

A fall out of inadequate funding of Nigerian universities is the “brain drain” 
phenomenon. It refers to migration of academics, skilled professionals and high 
technical manpower away from the Nigerian university system in pursuit of self- 
actualization, whether in universities or in other employments outside Nigeria. Even 
young academics refuse to return to the country after their studies abroad; brilliant 
young graduates opting for careers in more financially rewarding sectors of the 
economy, rather than pursue higher degrees in preparation for employment as 
lecturers. 

“A large proportion of university staff still in the employment of Nigerian 
universities do not devote their full time to their jobs because of their efforts to 
“make ends meet” (FME, 2007:185). This phenomenon is generally attributable to 
such “push factors” as pitiable and eroding salaries and allowances, derogatorily 
called “starvation wages; unsatisfactory working conditions; inadequacy of support 
staff; lack of up-to-date teaching and research facilities; social unrest; and 
discriminatory appointment and promotion practices. It was so bad that between 
1997 and 2009 the number of academic staff declined by 12%. In fact the unabated 
spate of brain drain has left the universities with less than 48% of its estimated 
staffing needs achieved. Worst affected in short fall are Engineering 73%; Medicine 
65%; and the Sciences 53% (Olufemi, 2000). 

Instability of Academic Calendar 

Before 1980 Nigerian universities operated a relatively stable academic 
calendar. With time a downward pressure on staff salaries and debilitating working 
conditions constrained both staff and students to embark on incessant strikes. In 
1972 the University of Ibadan closed down for over three months due to students’ 
riot over alleged poor feeding; the University of Lagos students rioted over the 
introduction of a national youth service scheme (NYSC) and the school was shut for 
four months. In 1978 university students all over the country rioted over government 
increase of cost for a student’s meal from 50 kobo to 1.50 naira. The Academic Staff 
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Union of Universities (ASUU) went on strike in 1981, 1986, 1994, 1995 
respectively, each time agitating for improved conditions of service. Their non- 
teaching counterparts embarked on a 3 -month strike in 1996 demanding for parity in 
salary with those of the teaching staff. In 2001, 2002 and 2003, ASUU went on 
strike (each for 3 months) against inadequate funding of the universities by 
government; disparity in salary, lack of autonomy, non-payment of allowances, and 
early retirement age (Okwa & Campbell, 2011). Even as this paper is being 
prepared, the over eighty public / government universities are shut due to ASUU 
strike over the same issues that have been lingering since 2001. Amazing, between 
1993 and 2012, public (government owned) universities were closed for a 
cumulative total of 177 weeks due to ASSU strikes (Bamiro, 2012:58). These 
incessant strikes continue to paralyse academic activities, prolong duration of 
courses and consequently disorientate students and lecturers alike. 

Not only do these frequent strikes in public universities exacerbate the brain 
drain phenomenon, Okwa and Campbell (2011:303) reveal that 80% of the 
respondents in their study “choose private institutions because of frequent strikes in 
public institutions”. 

Liberalization of University Ownership and the Aftermath 

For more than five decades provision of university education in Nigeria was the 
preserve of the government, (either federal (central) or state). By 1999 it dawned on 
the government that it alone could not provide equal access to higher education for 
its youth. It therefore decided to divest its stranglehold on university education. In 
1990, Nigeria’s first two private universities emerged, namely: Igbinedon University 
Okada and Madonna University, Okija. Today, there are 45 of such private 
universities in Nigeria. 

One would expect a less stressed and more productive university education 
system as a result of the liberalization. The essence of liberalization, argues Worika 
(2002), is competition and hence expectation of high yields dividends or profits 
from investment. It would also imply the sale of knowledge to the highest bidder. 
With such a “sale of knowledge” education would no longer be a public good. It 
would result in lowering of standards, and arbitrary award of high marks as a means 
of attracting enough students. Regretably, the emergence of private universities has 
not made the desired impact on access to higher education. As Okebukola (2002) 
observes, there is already a wide disparity in placement of candidates between 
public and private universities, attributable not to the size of the universities but 
mainly to high fees payable in those private universities. Access to such private 
universities would be skewed in favour of children from richer homes. As Osagie, 
cited in Bamiro (2012:50), says, this situation “represents some form of class 
problem as high fees result in denial of access for children of the working class and 
the lower middle class”. 

Conclusion 

Available records and literature (Federal Ministry of Education, 2007) report 
that the training which present-day graduates receive is inadequate and that their 
performance on the job is equally less than acceptable. And yet, ironically, Nigerian 
universities are endowed with intellectuals who can rank among the best in the 
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world. Genuinely “racing as it were to overtake one another in their bid for 
excellence and international recognition" (Ejiogu, 2010:432) these universities 
suffer serious set-backs due to a lack of political will by government to fund the 
system commensurably. It is such underfunding that accounts for most of the 
hiccups which we have identified in the universities. Rather than engage in the 
rascality of opening more universities to assuage some political agitators, 
government should embark on a policy of expansion and consolidation of existing 
institutions through proper funding. To do otherwise would amount to committing 
national education suicide. 

The untoward consequences of these systemic hiccups are worrisome. The 
quality of degrees awarded has become generally suspect. Children of rich parents 
leave in droves for neighbouring countries whose universities are adjudged stable. 
The cost of such emigration on the national economy is disturbing. The private 
universities are not bringing about the expected succor as most of them do not even 
have enough qualified staff, the best of whom are aged retired professors from the 
public universities; there, crass commercialization is the name of the game. State 
universities are worse off as their governance lacks reason, with neither rhyme nor 
rhythm. Their proprietors (state governors) act as “emperors” or at best “lords of the 
manor” over their fiefdom, supposedly universities. 

Wracked and strafed by crises of all sorts, the Nigerian university system is in 
dire need of a drastic reorganization whereby: meritocracy is the guiding principle in 
all activities; students pay tuition fees; bursary and scholarship awards are given to 
deserving students; adequate teaching and research facilities are provided; lecturers 
are equitably rewarded; and opening of new universities is put on hold until the 
existing ones are cleaned up to remove all wastages. 
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GEORGE ODHIAM BO 

BRAIN DRAIN IN HIGHER EDUCATION: LOST HOPE OR OPPORTUNITY? 

Abstract 

The flight of human capital is a phenomenon that has been of concern to 
academics and development practitioners for decades but unfortunately, there is no 
systematic record of the number of skilled professionals that many African countries 
have continued to lose to the developed world. Termed the “brain drain’’, it 
represents the loss of highly skilled professionals from a source country to a 
recipient country. Kenyan higher education institutions for many years have seemed 
to operate on the assumption that there will always be people ready to join the 
institutions as academic staff hence no emphasis on retention. The situation has 
gradually changed in the last two decades as public higher education institutions in 
Kenya have continued to face a number of challenges with regard to numbers and 
quality of academic staff. This led the Ministry of Education-Kenya (2006) to advice 
the institutions to show more eagerness to recruit, develop and retain qualified 
academics. However, it is clear that these challenges have not been met. This paper 
critically examines the migration and brain drain in public higher education 
institutions in Kenya and its implications and suggests that the institutions should 
continue to explore strategies on how best to use the skills and experience of 
emigrant academics, and how to minimise their outflow. 

Introduction 

Skilled manpower labour is an important asset for any nation in development 
process but this is gradually disappearing from the African continent into other parts 
of the world and concerns about this phenomenon have been expressed at various 
levels. Although some amount of mobility is obviously necessary if African 
countries are to integrate into the global economy, the migration of huge numbers of 
students and skilled persons pose a threat of a “brain drain” which can affect growth 
and development. While there is little doubt that highly skilled workers are scarce in 
many developing countries, it is also true that many academics, scientists, engineers, 
medical doctors and other highly trained professionals from developing countries 
work in the developed world. 

About 3 percent of the world’s population (191 million people) live in a country 
other than their country of birth, with 33 percent having moved from a developing 
country into a developed country (United Nations Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, 2009). The actual data on brain drain in Africa is very scarce and the 
few available are inconsistent. However, the little statistics available clearly indicate 
a continent losing the very people it needs most for economic, social, scientific, and 
technological progress. According to the African Capacity Building Foundation, 
African countries lose approximately 20,000 skilled and qualified personnel every 
year to the developed countries and nearly one in 10 tertiary-educated adults that 
have some university or post secondary schooling and born in developing world 
now live in the developed world (Sriskandarajaah, 2005). 
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The brain drain has been the subject of highly controversial debates with three 
distinctive schools of thought. One examines it from the perspective of highly 
detrimental effects on the developing countries arising from the loss of their 
brightest minds and a second argues that the problem is overdramatised and draws 
attention to the beneficial consequences of the migration for countries losing the 
professionals. The third argue that it neither benefits the receiving nor the sending 
countries as African professional who live in developed countries find themselves in 
poorly paid jobs that have no relevance to their training or academic achievements 
and in the long run loose their competencies and are unable to make any 
contributions. For Africa, the phenomenon has resulted in a major development 
constraint (Sako, 2002) in the sense that the educational level of individuals that are 
leaving the continent to other parts of the world is high and many of these people 
subsequently do not return to their home country afterwards. 

It is believed that the brain drain phenomenon began in Africa just after the 
independence of many countries, and has continued over the years. According to 
Wusu (2006), the number of Africans heading out of the continent was initially 
small during the 1960’s, but later increased due to the deterioration of social, 
political and economic conditions. It is estimated that 27,000 highly educated 
Africans migrated to developed countries between 1960 and 1975, increased to 
40,000 annually during the following decade, peaked at about 80,000 in 1987 but 
has levelled to about 20,000 a year since 1990 (Wusu, 2006, p.92). 

Reasons for migration follow several patterns. Some Africans prefer to migrate 
to former colonial powers because of their familiarity with the language and culture 
and other destinations are influenced by geographical proximity and having support 
networks in the host country to help with adjustment to the new life and with finding 
temporary employment (Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
2001 ). 

Push and pull factors and what migration means to African academics 

The main causes of the brain drain can be generally understood when looking at 
the push-pull theory. The pull factors can be described as the favourable conditions 
in the receiving countries which attract many migrants from Africa, and make them 
decide to migrate in the first place. Among others, these include higher salaries and 
standard of living, high standard of education, safety of environment, less 
bureaucratic control and immigration policies encouraging migration. The push 
factors on the other hand, can be described as the unfavourable conditions in Africa 
which motivates people to migrate into other parts of the world. These include low 
wages and crimes, less job opportunities, poor educational systems, political 
repression, armed conflicts and lack of psychological satisfaction. 

The question of what migration means particularly to African academics in the 
developed nations is important. Although the answer is beyond the scope of this 
paper, we can note that it is not pretty. It is written on the face of obnoxious 
waitresses and club bouncers, the policeman who treats you like criminal, colleagues 
who though you are doing the same job successfully still feel that you always need 
to prove yourself and the list runs on and on! It is reflected in the floods of negative 
media images that poison peoples’ minds with racist stereotypes. African scholars 
are forced to confront the indelible mark of Africanity in their bodies and as Nesbit 
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(2002, p.71) puts it, they are “forced to wear, explain and even defend a badge of 
inferiority”. You are no longer a Kenyan, a Nigerian or Malawian but a member of 
the mythical race created by white imagination. It creates a duality that is the root of 
the existential crisis faced by migrant African scholars. 

The Kenyan situation 

There are a number of reasons for my interest in the Kenyan migration. Kenyan 
population abroad is one of the top 10 among African countries and there is 
evidence that most Kenyan immigrants experience brain waste in developed 
countries. Kenya government has also of late consistently expressed interest in its 
Diaspora (Oyelere, 2007) and there is evidence that Kenya is experiencing a 
reduction in its national income due to the migration of its professionals 
(Nwachukwu, 1997). 

The early emigration of Kenyans was a product of colonialism. Before 1960, 
most Kenyan immigrants went to the United Kingdom (UK), but with time, the 
outflow of skilled manpower moved more to the United States. This change was 
triggered by the tightening of immigration policy in Britain and the need for skilled 
human capital in the US. In higher education institutions, between 1960s to 1990s, a 
vibrant community of scholars left Kenya and many have continued to go overseas 
to seek better working and living conditions (Odhiambo, 2011). 

The term “drain” conveys a strong implication of serious loss. However as 
indicated in this paper, there is also a growing recognition of the possible benefits of 
skilled migration for both migrants and the sending countries. For example, 
Docquire and Hillel (2011) have observed the possibility that high-skilled 
emigration can lead to a rise in human capital level in the home country. This 
phenomenon is generally referred to as brain gain. Some have argued that the 
benefits countries like Kenya might receive from high-skilled emigration could be 
seen in terms of return flows of income, investment and expertise from migrants 
back to the country. However, the question of how common these benefits are has 
been debateable. 

Remittance sent back home by Africans in the Diaspora have grown 
tremendously in the past few years. Kenya for example, is only second to Nigeria is 
terms of the remittances in Africa. Kenya receives about a quarter of the funds 
entering the continent with money going to education and health needs of the 
senders relatives. A common argument has been that increasingly, Kenyans are 
shifting this resource from mere “sustenance remittance” to more focused 
investment. A brief look at monthly remittance in Kenya (see table 1) from overseas 
tend to shift more towards these arguments. 

However, a number of scholars such as Ellerman (2006) have argued that flows 
of remittances are most unlikely to generate economic development although they 
may reduce poverty. 

With regard to higher education, many scholars (e.g. Odhiambo, 2011) have 
continued to argue that it is one of the most effective instruments for economic, 
political, human resources and social development and hence the concern about 
academic brain drain. For example, Ogom (2007) argues that higher education 
enables a state to maintain a competitive advantage and stimulates scientific 
research that results into modernisation and social transformation. 
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Table 1: Monthly Remittance from Kenya ’s Diaspora (2004 to 2011 in US$ '000) 


Year 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

January 

28,564 

31,506 

40,930 

53,925 

39,535 

45,117 

64,139 

February 

26,056 

30,283 

39,533 

50,382 

53,353 

46,423 

60,759 

March 

31,219 

36,354 

48,562 

59,344 

55,361 

52,309 

71,577 

April 

29,216 

35,369 

38,251 

67,872 

48,117 

52,679 

70,071 

May 

32,358 

42,427 

41,163 

48,538 

49,180 

51,172 

68,124 

June 

34,360 

35,667 

48,643 

49,490 

46,347 

52,541 

71,888 

July 

29,133 

41,065 

53,350 

44,137 

50,372 

50,652 

72,797 

August 

31,759 

30,587 

58,803 

43,388 

55,947 

51,993 

79,563 

September 

31,616 

28,841 

60,575 

48,953 

53,347 

58,557 

84,854 

October 

33,037 

29,633 

46,848 

61,113 

53,037 

58,503 

81,311 

November 

34,282 

31,403 

55,564 

43,970 

48,231 

56,380 

80,802 

December 

40,557 

34,459 

41,421 

40,129 

56,329 

65,617 


Annual 

T ntiil 

382,153 

407,593 

573,643 

611,241 

609,156 

641,943 

805,865 


(Source: Central Bank of Kenya) 


Staffing, teaching and research in higher education in Kenya. 

One of the challenges facing higher education in Kenya is the rapid decline in 
public expenditure on education relative to rapid increase in enrolments. The 
decreased governmental expenditure has caused strained relations between the 
government and universities and led to several other problems (see Odhiambo, 
2011). The massive expansion of enrolments without corresponding increase in the 
academic staff has gradually led to a rise in staff/student ration in all public 
universities in Kenya. 

Immediately following independence, Kenya’s higher education sector was 
invested with high national aspirations and supported from public resources. The 
situation has now changed with reduced levels of public funding for hugely 
expanded and diversified sector (Odhiambo, 2011). The biggest challenge 
occasioned by this expansion has been the shortage of academic staff. Due to 
financial constraints, staff development demands have also not been met (Sifuna, 
2010). These have had far reaching effects on the morale of the academic staff and 
the quality of education offered. As Sifuna (2010, p.420) argues: 

In many universities, a PhD degree is no longer a requirement for tenure 
and publications are a less important criteria for judging who should be 
promoted. ...Moreover due to very’ low salaries, it is no longer possible to 
attract competent staff from abroad to teach in public Universities... 

Public universities in Kenya have almost exclusively depended on the 
government for staff salaries. Remuneration, conditions and terms of service have 
been major concerns for academic staff some of whom have left the country and 
never come back where as others have continued to look for better opportunities in 
the private sector. The demand for better pay has often led to standoffs between the 
government and the university academic union (UASU). As a manifest of all these 
problems, conditions of research and teaching have been severely compromised and 
this has lead to low morale among academic staff. 

The decline of intellectualism in Kenya’s higher education institutions has also 
made the institutions less appealing to many scholars who have moved out of the 
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country. In a lecture at Nairobi University, Mazrui (2003) argued that over the last 
forty years, East Africa (and particularly Kenya) has experienced the rise and 
decline of intellectuals. He argued that in the early years after independence, the 
university campuses vibrated with debates about fundamental issues of the day - 
nationalism, socialism, democracy and the party system, and the role of intellectuals 
and that since then, intellectualism has died in East Africa? Mazrui argued that it is 
important to answer the big question of who killed it. 

In Kenya, Mazrui (2003) argues that the killers included rising authoritarianism 
in government and declining academic freedom on campuses. The fate of 
intellectualism became worse and worse during the years of President Daniel arap 
Moi. Many Kenyan academic exiles were victims of the Moi era repression even 
before leaving home, yet these same forces that kept them from achieving their full 
potential at home demonized them for leaving instead of contributing to “national 
development”. 

There are several ways through which Kenya government can draw on its 
academic talent abroad instead of demonising them. Among others, it can be done 
by encouraging collaboration in teaching and research between Kenyan scholars 
working abroad and Kenyan higher education institutions. It is clear that the 
promotion of higher education policy reforms and innovation in collaboration with 
academic Diaspora members is now vital. 

Concluding remarks: implications for policy and practice 

To solve problems pertaining to Kenya’s academic brain drain we need to 
understand its nature and implications. This is not an easy task, because analysis of 
the migration of the highly skilled is based on little data and much conjecture. 
However, one of the salient issues raised in this paper is that in the absence of 
fundamental and sustained improvements in the socio-political and economic 
environment, both the Kenya government and higher education institutions will 
unfortunately be left with very limited levers for stopping the outflow of academics 
and attracting and retaining them. 

Addressing this issue is neither about morality nor patriotism. Working 
conditions for academics should be improved and the institutions should provide 
salaries which reflect market conditions, invest in staff development and capacity 
building and provide modern facilities for teaching and research. They should find 
ways of making the institutions a more attractive place to work since academics will 
not return to Kenya simply out of patriotism. 

Also lacking and needs immediate attention is effective political leadership for 
effective educational policies. To reverse this academic brain drain crisis, the 
institutions and the government should commit themselves to effective governance 
and leadership, to improving political structures and initiating improvement in 
certain social conditions that undermine productivity. These changes might go a 
long way to encourage Kenyans students to return to their home after achieving their 
education and to discourage those migrating after their education in Kenya. 

The problem of academic brain drain needs a holistic and comprehensive 
approach. Higher education institutions in Kenya should continue to explore 
strategies on how best to use the skills and experience of emigrant academics and 
how to minimise their outflow. 
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DONALD B. HOLSINGER 

SEARCHING FOR THE DIVIDENDS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY: WHO 
BENEFITS AND WHO PAYS ? 1 

Abstract 

Although recent research has established that there are positive correlations 
among indicators of religious freedom and social capital and economic 
development, the question addressed in this paper has to do with the evangelistic 
success of three outreach-oriented churches with worldwide membership bases. This 
preliminary investigation uses only the Average Quinquennial Growth Rate 
(AQGR) as the dependent variable of interest. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses, Mormons (or, interchangeably, LDS) and Seventh-day 
Adventists all share a great deal in common. They are strict in the sense of requiring 
adherence to behavior peculiar to their religious tradition and uncommon to the 
cultures in which they are embedded. They also rely heavily on worldwide 
evangelism to spread their message and acquire new adherents. All three religions 
have approximately fifly-year histories in a wide range of countries, and employ 
active proselyting methods for spreading their message to attract new adherents. 
These religions are all active in the promotion of freedom of religion in the legal and 
social contexts in which they perform their evangelizing activities. 

The central question addressed in this paper is whether religious liberty has 
affected membership growth in a sample of 170 countries over a period of the past 
fifty years. Scholars have hypothesized a negative relationship but this has never 
been demonstrated empirically to our knowledge. We were unable to find a 
significant association between a range of religious liberty measures and our 
indicator of membership growth for any of the three religious groups under 
consideration. Our large 50-year (1960 to 2010) and 170 country database did show 
statistical associations between membership growth and human development 
(strongly negative), and also with economic development (also negative), providing 
some support for the modernization theory of religious growth. 

Introduction 

Recent research by Grim and Finke has established that there are positive 
correlations among indicators of religious freedom and economic development. 2 
Many, but not all, modern states understand the benefits that accrue to them from a 
legal climate of religious freedom and a social culture free of social hostilities 
toward religious bodies. Still the question of the impact of religious liberty on the 
ability of organized religion to succeed in their core mission has yet to be examined. 


1 This is a revised draft of a paper that was originally prepared for the October 2011 annual 
meeting of the Association of Universities for Democracy in Dubrovnik, Croatia. This early 
revision is currently in preparation at the Geneva office of the Kennedy Center for 
International Studies. 

2 See Brian J. Grim and Roger Finke, The Price of Freedom Denied; Religious Persecution 
and Conflict in the Twenty-First Century; Cambridge University Press, 2011. 
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Specifically, do Christian evangelizing religions benefit directly from religious 
liberty? This paper addresses an issue of interest to social scientists who study 
religious growth factors and to religions that defend religious liberty on the grounds 
that their survival is at stake. 

Modernization theorists have maintained that the inherent attraction of religion 
declines with the rise of secular society. But some faith-based organizations 
disagree: "For years, it was assumed, certainly in the West, that, as society 
developed, religion would wither away, "said Tony Blair in a January 2, 2012 
blogpost "Faith in a Globalized Age published on New Europe Online. "But it 
hasn't, ” said the former British Prime Minister, "For many Europeans brought up in 
the 1960s and 1970s there was a single equation: as society progressed, religion 
would decline. It lrnsn ’t happened. The globed numbers of those espousing a faith 
has increased and what ’s more has increased even in many nations enjoying strong 
prospects of development. ” 

Tony Blair doesn’t explicitly identify freedom of religion as a causal factor in 
the rise of religious identification but others have. 

If religious freedom is merely a public cover for the rise of socially divisive 
schisms, who really benefits from its presence? If not the tax-paying public then 
who? Do religions themselves benefit? Christian religions typically invest heavily in 
the legal defense and promotion of religious freedom even though there is scant 
evidence that its presence or absence materially affects the success of their 
evangelistic endeavors. 

Religious bodies, we assume, defend freedom of religion, because they benefit 
from it. This paper is an attempt to examine that very relationship. It asks whether or 
not three specific Christian religions, well known for their strict observance and 
proselytism, benefit from high levels of freedom of religion. To our knowledge this 
proposition has never before been put to an empirical test. Outstanding research by 
Grim and Finke have lead to the conclusion that there are many tangible benefits to 
society of religious liberty and that where it is in jeopardy and declining, a host of 
social ills are sure to follow. 

Modernizations theorists have argued that as societies evolve from 
predominately rural agrarian to urban industrial their denizens will likewise change 
from reliance on religion to fulfill their communal needs and provide answers to 
natural phenomena to scientists and people enlightened by higher humanistic 
learning. How can religions survive then in an era of ever increasing urbanization, 
secular education, widespread and low cost availability of knowledge? Is freedom of 
religion a necessary element, a sort of ancient buffer zone in which religions take 
refuge in the modern age? 

Opponents of religious freedom point to the persistence of religious related 
violence. They reason that eliminating the opportunity for religions to operate 
would also decrease the levels of inter-religious warfare. Such opposition to freedom 
of religion often appears in the argument that religions fight tooth and nail for 
freedom of religion because they, and only they, benefit from it. We all know of an 
instance somewhere, or suppose we do, where a victory for one religion or another 
was a loss for agnostics or atheists. Non-religious people, this line of reasoning 
assumes, are forced to pay for religious freedom but derive no benefits from it. In 
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the absence of evidence, these arguments are difficult either to sustain or debunk. In 
the face of intuition and anecdotal evidence, it is always good to look at data. 

What is Freedom of Religion? 

Freedom of Religion or Belief is explicitly acknowledged in the United Nations 
as a human right. This right was enshrined in Article 18 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and has been used throughout the free world as the basis for legal 
opinions and customary law. Legal scholars and social scientists from a variety of 
disciplines have in recent years pointed to a range of threats to religious liberty 
stemming from both courts and legislative bodies at the national and international 
levels. Among many others, one recurring concern about the effects of the erosion 
of religious liberty is the impact this might have on the ability of some faiths to 
carry out the work that is a central feature of their existential rationale. This study 
intends to cast empirical light on the strength and validity of the relationship 
between measures of religious liberty on the one hand and religious success on the 
other. 

Again, the central question is how religious success is affected by the presence 
or absence of religious liberty. Scholars suspect that the two have a direct positive 
relationship but this has never been demonstrated empirically to our knowledge. 
Freedom of Religion, the subject of a huge literature in the field of International 
Law and religious studies generally, is not commonplace in the Sociology of 
Religion. It is not prominent in the religious economies model, which seems an 
oversight given the contextual prominence of both government regulation and social 
restrictions on the observance of religion as a practical, daily matter. 

Methods 

This research draws heavily on ARDA 3 and Freedom House data to quantify the 
nature of religious freedom present in a given year in most countries of the world. 
ARDA data refer either to government laws, regulations and established practice, or 
to social acceptance or rejection of religion by the citizens of a nation state. The 60 
variables that are collected by ARDA are combined into three composite measures. 
We use the composite indicators in this work. Variations in the degree of religious 
freedom, as summarized by the composite or scale score, are related statistically to 
variation in religious success. Due to the limited time frame covered by the ARDA 
data, we found it necessary to also use a source for estimates of religious freedom 
prior to 2000. The best data source was Freedom House, whose “civil liberties” 
variable is based on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and has a 
substantial proportion of questions devoted to freedom of religion and belief. 

For purposes of this study three religions are compared: The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mormons or alternatively LDS), Seventh-day Adventists 
(SDA) and Jehovah’s Witnesses (JW). These well-known Christian religions all 
have western (American) origins and rely heavily on worldwide evangelism to 


3 The Association of Religious Data Archive (ARDA) is a collection of surveys, polls, and 
other data submitted by researchers and made available online by the ARDA. 
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spread their message, acquire new adherents, and establish themselves as recognized 
religious organizations for legal and tax purposes. 

In this preliminary investigation, we use membership growth as a proxy 
measure of evangelistic success. The annual number of new adherents added to 
membership roles in a given country is one fair, and perhaps the most commonplace 
denominator, of success. Throughout most of the Christian community, membership 
growth denotes the effective spreading of the Christian gospel as understood by a 
particular Christian denomination. 

Membership Data Sources and Constraints 

Initial efforts to compile a working data set included 210 countries. Many of 
these were not members of the United Nations and others were very small with 
populations of less than 50,000. Eventually the decision was taken to limit our 
attention to countries with populations of greater than 250,000. This decision left us 
170 countries and allows us to focus on countries that are most likely to act 
independent of larger neighbors. This decision excludes less than .5 percent of the 
world’s population. 

Religion membership data for total annual membership over the fifty-year time 
frame (1960 to 2010) are available from a number of sources; however, this paper 
relies on officially published “membership” numbers. Membership is defined 
differently even among these three religions that otherwise have much in common. 
Total membership may include annual increases from natural internal births and 
from converts reported for a given year. Or it may focus on measures of religious 
practice or observance, as illustrated best by Jehovah’s Witnesses or the Watchtower 
Bible and Tract Society. 

Analysis and Results 

The first step in a long process was to calculate the growth rates or, more 
precisely, the Annual Average Quinquennial Growth Rates. Bearing in mind our 
decision to use a five-year clustered rate called a “quinquennium” the rate is 
expressed as the average, compound five-year growth rate for a group or hereafter 
the AQGR. Membership data were exhaustively checked against many reliable 
sources. 

The AQGR were calculated by year, country and religion. The results reveal a 
clear pattern in the 50-year decline in growth rates. For the LDS, for example, the 
24.1 AQGR for the first five-year period (Q60 or 1960 to 1965) declines to 4.3 
AQGR for Q05, the last period beginning in 2005 and ending in 2010. The JW 
growth rate decline is similar but starts lower at 8.4 and ends lower at just 0.7. So 
the downward trend in growth rates is substantial and unmistakable. Remembering 
that this is still positive growth, the worldwide decline at the same time for three 
completely independent religious bodies is suggestive of an external cause rather 
than an internal policy shift. At this point we do not attempt to “explain” this 
change, merely to note its existence. 
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Findings on the Impact of Religious Freedom on Membership Growth 

The principal objective of this research is to discover the impact of religious 
liberty on the ability of three strict, proselyting Christian religions to increase their 
memberships worldwide. Are the religious membership growth figures different for 
our 170-country population when controlling for religious liberty reported in each 
country for a particular five-year time period? 

Examination of data from all three religions revealed a consistent pattern in 
which the relationhsip between measured religious liberty and growth rates were, 
with very few exceptions, low and negative. Expressed differently, the growth rates 
for the LDS are higher when the country-level freedom of religion measures are 
slightly lower. We see that the Freedom of Religion increases slowly overtime in a 
straight moderately rising trend line. The 40-year 4 trend line for the LDS AQGR 
rises slightly to 1975 and followed thereafter by a steady sharp downward decline. 

The analysis was repeated for Jehovah’s Witnesses data. The JW results are 
consistent and little affected by the separation into homogenous religious liberty 
categories. Initially it appears that there is a small benefit from high level of 
religious freedom; but that advantage is not found by 1975 and there appears to be 
the opposite relationship in Q95 and subsequent years. In other words, similar to the 
LDS finding, JW membership growth is negatively associated with religious 
freedom — the more freedom observed the lower the growth rate. These relationships 
are not large but consistent at every time period. 

We next turned to the Seventh-day Adventist data. The analysis for Adventists 
once again revealed the same clear pattern of association between religious liberty 
and membership growth. Like the other two denominations, the most prominent 
features are the slow but inexorable decline in the growth rates and the negative 
association with religious liberty. When we looked at the Adventist country level 
data divided into three freedom groupings (low, medium and high religious liberty) 
we again were surprised to discover that, in most five-year periods, the Adventists 
grew faster in countries displaying the lowest levels of freedom of religion. 

At this point, the analysis leads to the conclusion that while religious liberty, 
however measured, is slowly but steadily improving worldwide, with several glaring 
exceptions, the same cannot be said for religious membership growth that 
presumably benefitted from it. Freedom of Religion is a demand side variable, 
outside the direct control of religious bodies themselves. If membership growth rates 
are declining steadily in the face of small advances in freedom of religion, the 
connection between the two is problematic at best. The absence of statistically 
significant correlations between the two sets of variables even when measured 
contemporaneously, gives support to the view that freedom of religion has not 
played a large role in membership growth, in either direction. 


4 Since the Freedom House data begin with 1972, this analysis was limited to a 40-year 
timeline rather than 50 as we had planned to have. 
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Are There Any Demand-Side Variables Affecting Religious Membership 
Growth? 

Even if freedom of religion is not related to membership growth, are there no 
contextual or demand side country characteristics that are? There were two 
possibilities: the Human Development Index or HDI and familiar indicators of 
national prosperity such as GDP per capita. Both had been reported to be association 
with the growth of new religions worldwide. 

At the risk of detracting from the emphasis on freedom of religion, we found 
these demand side characteristics to be strongly related to religious membership 
growth. The Human Development Index stands out as a particularly high correlation 
with membership growth for all three religions. The strength and direction of this 
relationship caught our attention. The high religious membership growth countries 
have lower HDI scores than do the low growth countries — so the relationship is 
negative and strong. Most of these correlations between HDI and religious growth 
are statistically significant at the .05 level and many of them are quite large. These 
correlations reveal a truly remarkable negative association between the Human 
Development Index and membership growth and this relationship has been in place 
for a long time and is the same for all three religions. 

There is a powerful story here — we just don’t know exactly what it is. What has 
been shown is that some demand side characteristics of a country are related to 
growth. But of the three we examined here. Human Development Index, Wealth per 
capita, and Freedom of Religion, only the last one, Freedom of Religion, shows 
small empirical association with membership growth — the other two demonstrate 
quite robust associations. 

Discussion 

It is not logical to suppose that most people, when asked to provide reasons for 
their religious conversion, would look to demand side variable in providing an 
answer. One would not likely expect to hear a new convert describing his or her lack 
of secondary education or poor access to preventive health care or abundant 
religious freedom as a motivating factor in the decision. This is not to doubt that 
there are many predisposing demand-side, contextual variables. Still it is instructive 
to examine reasons that are actually given. The recent Pew Institute publication 
“Mormons in America” provides just this sort of opportunity for one country. What 
it does not do is provide a comparative analysis of conversion factors across many 
countries and over long periods of time. 

For the United States, when Pew survey researchers asked sample respondents 
to describe in their own words their reasons for converting to Mormonism, 59 
percent of American converts to Mormonism cite the religion’s beliefs as a reason. 5 
The most common responses within this category are general statements about the 
religion being true or making sense (38 percent), as well as statements about the 
Book of Mormon or other scriptures (13 percent). Mormonism’s emphasis on the 
family and family values is cited as a reason for converting by 5 percent of converts, 


5 Mormons in America: Certain in Their Beliefs, Uncertain of Their Place in Society, The 
Pew Forum on Religion in Public Life; January 12, 2012. 
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and 3 percent cite the faith’s specific teaching that families can be bound together 
for eternity. 

Although it is tempting to speculate that reasons for joining a new faith in the 
Democratic Republic of Congo may be different from reasons in the United States, 
we are not confident that such differences exist. In short, we conclude that the often- 
acknowledged difficulty in disentangling supply and demand side characteristics in 
explanations of religious membership growth exists for us. 

Conclusions 

Religious liberty has a peculiar relationship to membership growth. The 
peculiarity is less a matter of having a negative or positive influence and more a 
question of being hard to find at all. When viewed from an "economics of religion" 
perspective, where religious liberty shows an influence on membership growth at 
all, it is a slightly negative one. As a demand-side variable (characteristics of the 
country not controlled by the religion), its impact probably is indirect through 
formal state recognition or registration, allowing the entry of missionaries and in 
providing an enabling legal environment of property ownership and tax exemptions. 

Once a church presence has been established, often through foreign-born 
missionaries, membership growth is predominately a function of supply side 
variables (aspects of the faith that they control). Religious liberty, of course, isn't a 
supply side variable and consequently has little to do with predicting how well the 
religion performs in terms of adding proselytes or in establishing a strong 
institutional capacity, for example, new stakes or temples. 

This isn’t intuitively obvious. Many casual observers have been tempted to 
conclude that strictures against religion such as proselyting bans, restrictive 
registration laws, strong bias against non-majority religions, are at least as important 
as any inherent attraction that a new religion might itself provide. We find no 
evidence for these conclusions. 


Dr. Donald B. Holsinger 
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ELLEN S. HOLSINGER 

MORE THAN MERE LAW: FREEDOM OF RELIGION OR BELIEF 

Abstract 

Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights establishes that all 
people, simply because they are human, enjoy the right to freedom of religion and 
that governments have the obligation to ensure the protection of that right. Yet we 
witness a world increasingly divided by religious tradition. The failures of many 
governments to ensure and protect religious liberty, and the impunity with which 
violators of religious liberty carry out their agenda of violence, fear and hate are 
commonplace. The language of human rights is an integral part of the concept of our 
inter-connectedness as humans. To ensure that Freedom of Religion is understood as 
an unalienable principle of society, the Universal Declaration and the language of 
human rights should be integrated into the obligatory curriculum of schools 
everywhere. 

Introduction 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is unquestionably a landmark in the 
history of moral consciousness, one of the factors that have consistently given hope 
and purpose to political life throughout the globe since it first saw the light of day in 
1948. It has offered a global benchmark for identifying injustices to those who have 
never been able to make their voices heard. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was the UN’s first ambitious 
undertaking — nothing less than an international Bill of Rights. Article 18 of the 
Universal Declaration is our special mandate at the United Nations. It describes the 
right to freedom or belief very clearly: Quote, “Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion 
or belief, and freedom either alone or in community with others, and in public or in 
private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship, or 
observance.” 

And, for all the challenges facing Article 18, which 1 shall come back to in a 
moment, it has been an energizing force in more than one community of faith in 
their struggle against arbitrary oppression and for the protection of the vulnerable. 
Yet the language of freedom of religion has become more rather than less 
problematic in recent years. An illustration of this could come from one of several 
Western European countries where questions about freedom of religion have begun 
to give anxiety to some religious communities who feel that foreign cultural 
standards are being imposed - for example, in regard to religious attire. And so we 
face the worrying prospect of a gap opening up between the discourse of religious 
liberty, increasingly conceived as a universal legal code, and the traditional moral 
and religious cultures of diverse religious communities in our countries. I want to 
suggest ways to bridge that gap. 

Actually, 1 want to do several things. First, as I’ve mentioned already, I will 
suggest some ways in which we might reconnect thinking about human rights and 
religious conviction - convictions about human dignity and human relatedness, how 
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we belong together. 1 believe this reconnection can be done by trying to understand 
freedom of religion against a background not of perceived injustices against a 
particular religion but of the question of what is involved in mutual recognition 
among human beings. The language of religious liberty gets difficult only when it is 
divorced from that awareness of belonging and reciprocity. 

Second, I wish to suggest the urgency of Freedom of Religion or Belief. It is an 
urgency of our time and making. The urgency born of human suffering of the worst 
sort — the kind that humans inflict on each other — which differs from the suffering 
of natural calamities. The atrocities I speak are of our volition and they are 
preventable. 

Third and finally, I hope to remind us as educators (whether we are classroom 
teachers or otherwise, we are educators) that human rights education should rise to 
the top tier of an international curriculum for the young who will indeed inherit the 
earth. 

How Religion Unites Us 

The “universal” aspect of freedom of religion or belief and all other human 
rights, is a central element in the bridge I would have us construct. What makes the 
gap between religion and the discourse of rights worrying is that the language of the 
Universal Declaration is unthinkable without the kind of moral universalism that the 
Universal Declaration safeguards. The presupposition of the Universal Declaration 
is that there is a level of respect owed to human beings irrespective of their 
nationality, legal status, gender, age, sexual orientation, religious affiliation, 
education attainment or worldly achievement. People have a status simply as 
members of the human race. The language of human rights takes for granted that 
there are some things that remain true about the nature or character of human beings 
whatever particular circumstances prevail. 

This universal sameness is the bridge that connects religion and rights — 
however different we may appear to be in some ways, those differences are merely 
outer shells. We are all even more powerfully the same. 

How Religion Divides Us 

“Religion” is a fine word. It is not offensive. It is commonly accepted and used 
in all languages with the same meaning. As far as we know, religions and beliefs 
have always existed in human societies. But religion is, at least in its misapplication, 
a source of enormous human tension. Let us ponder the reasons. 

Religious liberty means the right to choose what to believe and how to show or 
manifest your religion or belief. It means the right to change; the right to teach; the 
right to share what you believe. You would think that kind of statement would put 
advocates of religious freedom or belief in a strong moral position, but instead, we 
are seeing a shift in the world toward increasing religious persecution. The right to 
choose and to change are often at the root of the problem. We are apparently afraid 
that in an atmosphere of freedom, we will not be chosen. 

Shahbaz Bhatti, Pakistan’s Minister of Minorities, was killed in March of last 
year by his own guard because he was campaigning against the country’s blasphemy 
law. He did not agree that speaking about Christianity was blasphemy and defended 
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a Christian woman who had been imprisoned. This is merely one example of many 
illustrating the harsh reality that freedom of religion or belief is currently under 
attack. 

But it isn’t only in Pakistan. People across the world are suffering from violent 
persecution. Coptic Christians in Egypt and Buddhists in Myanmar and Muslims 
and Christians in Nigeria, Protestants in Mexico. These are not dangerous people 
and they are not bad people. Most of the time they are good people. But they are 
being discriminated against and persecuted, often physically abused and killed every 
single day because of their beliefs. They are miserable and often helpless. 

When you do not have religious freedom you cannot go to the church of your 
choice, or any church at all in some countries. You cannot hold or talk about 
different beliefs, especially if you are part of a minority. You are persecuted — not 
because you are a bad citizen but just because of your religion or belief. You are fair 
game for bullies and bigots and fanatics. 

Three years ago, a Hindu monk and spiritual leader was attacked and killed. In 
the violence that followed, 59 people died and 18,000 were injured, including young 
children burned and maimed - simply because some fellow citizens didn’t like what 
the monk and his followers were saying. 

Last year in Mexico, 24 evangelical Christian families, all indigenous Native 
Americans, were forced to abandon their homes and farms because they would not 
participate in nor contribute financially to a traditional ceremony of another 
Christian religion. This was Christian on Christian violence. Unfortunately, this was 
not an isolated event, and the numbers are on the rise. 

Why the increase? There are at least three reasons for the escalation in violent 
religious persecution. 

First, some governments seek to control their populations by controlling their 
religious affiliation. People are not allowed to say anything critical of the majority 
religion. Punishment ranges anywhere from fines to death sentences. Second, some 
governments form partnerships with the majority religion against minority 
religions. The claim is that the state and religion work in unity to build up the 
nation. But in fact the government passes laws that help the majority religion get rid 
of religious dissenters and pesky competition from religious minorities and then 
rewards loyalty to the party though state subsidy taken, of course, from the public 
treasury. In return, the majority religion leaders support political leaders and policies 
from the pulpit and behind the scenes. Minority groups are left out of the 
partnership, subjected to harsh registration laws and are viewed with suspicion by 
fellow citizens and ignored when they are violently persecuted. 

The third reason for increasing levels of religious persecution has to do with 
fear of proselytism or evangelizing, efforts by one group or person to convert or 
persuade other people to change their beliefs. Majority religions often see 
proselytism as an attack, and feel threatened, no matter who they are. Allowing 
people to change their religion is disruptive to the community, they say. Muslims 
feel under attack, so they propose a U.N. resolution on defamation of religion. But 
Western Christianity feels under attack, too, so we see governments voting to ban 
Muslim minarets, for example, as the Swiss have recently done, or the French law 
against headscarves. These are not good signs even if the intentions are good. In 
fact, they are signs of religious intolerance. 
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Research evidence does not support the conclusion that restrictions on religion 
are necessary to maintain order or preserve a peaceful religious homogeneity. 
Recent long-term studies show that religious freedom is the antidote to these 
conflicts, not the cause. 

An excellent book by two prominent sociologists was recently published called 
“The Price of Freedom Denied.” Their research shows that restrictions on religious 
freedom produce greater persecution and conflict. Denying people their right to 
religious freedom undermines democracy and contributes to terrorism and 
international instability. And it turns out that the opposite is also true. Where there is 
religious liberty, other rights also increase. There is greater satisfaction and more 
development and education and increased women’s rights and better health and 
national wellbeing. 

Did you know that 70 percent of the world's population live in countries where 
they have no religious freedom? At the same time there are many countries that 
protect religious freedom. This is good news. But religious freedom is being more 
frequently challenged across the world. This is not good news. We can lose freedom 
of religion or belief. We need to send a strong message that we love religious liberty 
and we want to keep it. 

Perhaps the most important step we can take today toward reducing religious 
conflict is in how we teach each other through our conversations and our behavior 
toward fellow students and people in our community. Make friends with people who 
do not share your beliefs. We can't promote religious freedom if we have no contact 
with religion or beliefs other than our own. Freedom of religion is currently facing 
its greatest challenges in its 63 -year history. 

Why Freedom of Religion Must be Part of School Education 

From one point of view, freedom of religion has to do with the individual 
person, establishing the status of the person as something independent of any 
society. Take away this moral underpinning, and language about religious liberty 
can become either a purely aspirational matter or something that is simply 
prescribed by law. The same is true of religious practices, observances and 
preferences of all people. Whether or not a person has achieved formal citizenship in 
the land where she finds herself, the fact that she is human endows her with the right 
to freedom of religion. 

It is important for the language of freedom of religion not to lose its anchorage 
in a universalist secular ethic - and just as important for religious believers not to 
back away from the territory and treat rights language as an essentially secular 
matter, potentially at odds with the morality and spirituality of believers. The 
preservation of secular language of religious liberty is the province of the school and 
the vocabulary of religion the province of the Church or Synagogue or Mosque or 
other establishment of religious education — both are complimentary and necessary. 

The urgency of inclusion of human rights, especially freedom of religion or 
belief, in the school curriculum can be illustrated in many ways. Today, the 
protection of religious minorities, not only from very specific kinds of practical 
discrimination but also from demeaning public speech, reflects a reactive move, not 
an educational one. “Civics education”, instruction about moral and awareness of a 
society, leads young people to recognize that certain ways of speaking and behaving 
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may restrict or enhance the possibilities of certain groups. Where it may have been 
commonplace to use stereotypic words and images of others, young people come to 
see that by using such words and mental images, they are in effect treating some 
person or group as people we need not fully recognize as fellow-humans and fellow- 
citizens, people who do not belong in the same way that they do. But religious 
freedom education creates a culture of acceptance before the law must step in to do 
what should be done in the first place. 

Again, in the last century or so, human rights education in schools has advanced 
the idea that women must be treated equally in society and in law. Bit by bit, schools 
in many countries have identified some of the ways in which women receive less 
than full recognition in society, how employment opportunities are skewed by 
assumptions about the superiority of men, how the imbalance of power leaves 
women vulnerable to sexual exploitation or harassment. Education ideally precedes 
the law, asserting that women have received less than is due to them, and that 
practices that perpetuate this should be proscribed. The law then follows naturally. 
Probably more rapidly than anyone expected, the same principles have led, in many 
parts of the world, to various enactments for the protection of sexual minorities. At 
the moment, the vulnerable position of religious minorities is fast becoming a matter 
of urgency in many contexts. Schools can and should exert their influence to 
advance the powerful notion of the universality of humankind. 

School education should, I suggest, include the following elements in a 
curriculum of human rights. 

1. Make explicit the connection between religious belief and the discourse of 
human rights. The existence of laws discriminating against religious minorities as 
such can have no justification in societies that are serious about law itself. Such 
laws reflect a refusal to recognize that minorities belong, and they are indeed 
directly comparable to racial discrimination. Laws that criminalize belonging to 
certain religious denominations need the most careful scrutiny: legislation in this 
area is very definitely to do with the protection of the vulnerable from those with 
power to exploit and harm. 

2. Acknowledge the dignity of another person by admitting that there is 
something about them that is, something beyond me: something to which my 
individual purposes, preferences, fears or hopes are irrelevant. The other 
is involved with more than me - or indeed, more than people that 1 think are just like 
me. Mutual respect in a society, paradoxically, means both the recognition of 
another or another’s religion as mattering in the same way that I matter or that my 
religion matters. It is an understanding of sharing the same human condition, and the 
recognition that this entails their religion not being at my disposal, respecting their 
independent right to pursue their faith. 

3. Establish a global account of what human dignity means and how it is 
grounded. It cannot be left dependent on the decision of individuals or societies to 
ensure freedom of religion: that would turn it into a particular bundle of cultural 
options among others - inviting the skeptical response that it is just what happens to 
suit the current global hegemonies. It has to establish itself as a vision that makes 
sense of the practice of law within and between societies - something that provides a 
general template for looking critically at the claims of any particular society to be 
equitable and inclusive, not something that just represents the preferences of the 
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powerful. A credible, sustainable doctrine of religious freedom must therefore be 
both modest and insistently ambitious. It must be modest in seeing itself as the legal 
solution to all problems arising in the context of a broad-based struggle for social 
equity and justice; but it must be ambitious in insisting on the dignity of every 
religious minority and their consequent claim to protection, to be allowed to make 
their contribution, to have their voice made audible. 

4. Religious liberty must be understood to belong to the entire human race. 
It is essential that, in an age that is often simultaneously global and self preoccupied 
we do not allow the language of religious liberty to wander too far from its roots in 
an acknowledgement of the sacred — common to the whole of the human race. This 
means, on the one hand, that would-be secular accounts of religious liberty need to 
hear the arguments against an excessively abstract legalistic model of clearly 
defined claims to be tried before an impartial or universal tribunal. On the other, it 
means a warning to religious bodies not to try to make anxieties about their freedom 
to make religiously based ethical judgments an excuse for denying the 
unconditionality of the language of rights for religious groups with whom they 
disagree. Too much is at stake for the world’s well-being. 

Conclusion 

In her recent address to the United Nations in Geneva, U.S. Secretary of State 
Hillary Clinton, spoke of the forgotten LGBT community, calling it a human right 
not formally included in the universal declaration and made a cogent and passionate 
appeal for our involvement. We today, have talked about Article 18, an included but 
neglected part of the universal rights, but we can do no better than to end by 
repeating Secretary Clinton’s final sentence: “We are called once more to make real 
the words of the Universal. Let us answer that call. Let us be on the right side of 
history, for our people, our nations, and future generations, whose lives will be 
shaped by the work we do today.” 

Human Rights are universal and indivisible. We cannot pick those we like and 
discard the rest. The understanding of religious liberty as a human right is essential 
medication to heal the factious world we live in. It must find a place alongside other 
great truths that are passed from one generation to the next through inclusion in the 
formal curriculum of our schools. Echoing once more the inspiring words of 
Secretary Clinton, “I come before you with great hope and confidence that no matter 
how long the road ahead, we will travel it successfully together.” 
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SABINA JELENC KRASOVEC & SONJA KUMP 
INTERGENERATIONAL LEARNING IN THE FAMILY 
Abstract 

Intergenerational learning in the family is today often hindered due to the family 
changes and changes in society. We start from the supposition, that social transitions 
between generations are still important for transmission of heritage and knowledge. 
In the paper we discuss the connectedness of intergenerational learning, 
socialization, and communication. The research focuses on the perception of three 
generations in the family about mutual learning and cooperation, the influence of 
family members’ interconnectedness and the contents of mutual learning between 
the three generations. On the basis of case studies analyses we can ascertain, that 
learning in the family truly includes cognitive, emotional and social components; 
social learning, which goes on in the family, is closely related to interaction, 
communication, and the quality of relations in the family. 

Learning as an accompanying process in the family 

Many authors (Bengtson, 2001; Popenoe, 1993) have posited that from the 
sixties of the preceding century the nuclear family has been in decline. Some social 
theoreticians claim that due to the specific economic and cultural circumstances in 
the industrial society the process of modernization the ‘family’ gradually 
transformed from an extended family, which was the predominant form in the 
preindustrial societies and initial phases of industrialization, to a small nuclear 
family (Putney & Bengtson, 2003, p. 150). Those claim that at that time new social 
institutions developed and took over many of the family functions, which influenced 
the changing functions of the family from socially-institutional to emotionally- 
supportive, which is typical for the modern nuclear family (Burgess, 1960, in Putney 
& Bengtson, 2003). 

Family changes are presented as a heterogeneity of family forms; families are 
reorganized, new types of families are reestablished. Nevertheless, most of the 
intergenerational support goes from older to younger generations for financial as 
well as for social support (Bengtson, 2001; Gauthier, 2002; Albertini, Kohli & 
Vogel, 2007). Researchers thus claim that also in new social situations and 
adjustments to change multigenerational families still perform their function. 

Family remains the key socialization factor through the life course; 
intergenerational learning plays an important role in this process. Intergenerational 
learning in the family involves intentional and unintentional learning activities and 
exchange of experiences amongst generations (Newman & Hatton-Yeo, 2008); it is 
based on reciprocity and cooperation between young and old, which results in 
variously strong ties between the generations and in a benefit of one or both groups. 
It is intergenerational family socialization, which can be defined as lifelong mutual 
influence between generations inside the family, occurring in changed social and 
historical circumstances (Kemp, 2007, p. 859); it involves (both-way) intentional 
and unintentional transmission of positions and behavior between generations 
(Uhlenberg & Mueller, 2003, p. 126). The research of socialization in the family 
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community can be based on conceptualization of interpretative paradigm of 
symbolic interactionism (Berger & Luckmann, 1988; Mead, 1997). Due to the 
theory of symbolic interactionism an individual is formed in social interaction and 
communication in social relation, and in confrontation with important others. Family 
members’ behavior is a result of mutual acts of family members and interpretations 
of meanings of social situations, where it is evaluated, confirmed, and rejected. 
“Theory of social exchange’’ defines relations between involved actors and mutual 
interdependence (Silverstein et al. 2002, p. S4). The act of giving to others and 
setting conditions for later return is social glue, which promises stability and 
solidarity in the family. 

Social learning in the family is strongly connected with existent interaction, 
communication and the quality of relations in the family. It is comprised of 
cognitive, emotional, and social components, which are closely interconnected 1 
(llleris, 2004, p. 19). Lave (2009) describes the learning process in the family as 
activity, reflection, communication, and negotiation among included members. 
Learning is personal, teachers are relatives. It is learning by observing and imitating; 
it is a tradition, perseverance, and continuity and it involves understanding, insight, 
emotions, and opinions. Also, Wenger (2009, p. 211) understands learning as social 
phenomenon; his ‘social theory of learning’ indicates that learners in the family 
experience the same historical and social sources, networks, and perspectives, which 
connect them in common learning activities. 

Research methodology 

For the purpose of this paper the qualitative data was gathered 2 within the 
research “Intergenerational solidarity in Slovenia”. 3 The research was carried out in 
the spring of 2010. 4 We have involved three generations in the same family. The 
gathered data was analyzed using grounded theory (Strauss in Corbin, 1990). This 
inductive methodological approach allows a deeper understanding of analyzed 
comprehension and viewpoints of interviewees and explanation of semantic 
relations between them. We’ analyzed the statements of all interviewees about their 
own understanding of intergenerational learning and the experiencing of it, 
cooperation and mutual help in the family, the connection between their 
comprehension of learning in the family and the evaluation of that learning. 


1 The cognitive learning process in the family includes acquiring skills and knowledge, an 
emotional component that comprehends interpersonal energy, and is transmitted with 
emotions and values. But, learning is also a social process, social interaction, which includes 
the interaction between an individual and their environment, and is influenced by social 
context, where it is happening. 

2 The data was gathered by students from the 4th year of Andragogy studies at the Department 
of Pedagogy and Andragogy, Faculty of Arts, Ljubljana, who were especially trained for the 
conduction of deep, semi-structured interviews. 

3 The basic research project, headed by Dr. Valentina Hlcbec, is an ongoing project (2009 - 
2012 ). 

4 Each student described his family with the previously described guidelines, and as well 
selected an appropriate line of observation (student - one parent - one grandparent from the 
selected parent line) with whom he conducted two in-depth interviews. 
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In the sample there were 23 families (69 persons, 9 men and 60 women). The 
average age of the interviewees in the 1st generation was 24 years, of the 2nd 
generation 49 years and the 3rd generation 75 years. The level of education differs 
between generations. 5 

The case studies of three families were chosen due to the intensity of mutual 
connectedness and communication between three generations in the family, and due 
to the inclusion of the family members into the community’s activities. In this 
presentation some of the answers are presented. 6 

Tightly knit and close family 

A four member nuclear family (a father, a mother, and two children) lives in 
their own house in a village. Contacts with the grandparents are daily (phone calls), 
and family members visit them weekly. As the student described, mutual trust, 
respect and support exists in the family. Members of the extended family are not 
involved in local community activities. This is clearly illustrated by the mother’s 
statement: “We have our family and friends, and that is enough for us.” 

We asked the members of three generations about the most important asset, 
value, or lesson, received from grandparents or another older person; their answers 
match to a high degree. 

MSS-02-Maja-25-l: I received many lessons from my grandmothers and 
grandfather. ..life lessons. Maybe the most valuable asset was that they convinced me 
to look for good in others. 

About the similar question, if they received any values or lessons from their 
children or grandchildren, a mother thinks that she can get a lesson only from 
somebody older than her or somebody as old as her. A grandmother avoids 
answering. We can conclude that social learning in the family is understood mainly 
as a one way process, a transfer from older to younger family members and not the 
other way around. 

About the reciprocity and mutual assistance between generations in a family, the 
interviewees responded similarly. 

MSS-02-lvanka-69-3: Reciprocity and mutual assistance were present 
especially from my mother and my sisters. Assistance is, of course, present between 
me, my daughter, and her family. So this has always been here in our family. 

The grandmother shakes her statement about mutual assistance in a family, 
when thinking that young people don’t take care of her enough, that her role in the 
family isn’t important because she is a widow and lives alone. When she talks about 
it, her feelings of loneliness and isolation are noticeable despite the fact that she 
lives in a house next door to her children and grandchildren, and by the statement of 
the student, that they keep in touch with each other daily. 


5 Most of the 2nd generation interviewees (40%) completed secondary school, 30% had a 
college or university degree, 2 1 % went to vocational school (3 years), and 9% had a primary 
school education or less. Grandparents (the 3rd generation) have substantially lower level of 
education than their children (the 2nd generation); most of them (69%) completed primary 
school or less, 13% secondary school and only 5% a college or university degree. 

6 The used quotations are labeled with a research code (MSS), family code, fictional name, 
age of interviewee, and the mark of generation to which the person belongs. 
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Disconnected family 

A student lives in a five -member family in an apartment in town with a mother, 
stepfather, stepbrother, and stepsister. Her father died. The grandparents live in a 
house in a suburb. The student believes that there is no trust in the family and 
communication is insensible. She is only emotionally attached to her mother. 
Student has monthly contact with grandparents, but her parents have even less than 
monthly contacts with their parents. Members of the family are not active in the 
community, only the grandmother is (in a charity organization, helps older and sick 
people with domestic care). 

When asked what was the most valuable thing, value, or lesson, which she 
received from an older people person, the student mentioned her granddad. At this 
point she again mentioned the alienated relations in the family. 

MSS-08-Nina-30-l: I think that they, above all, taught me modesty. My favorite 
memory is about granddad; I bring him slippers every day when he comes home 
from work, while other family members “hardly” noticed that he came home. 

The mother avoided answering the same question and talks about her early 
youth, when she was forced to be independent. 

MSS-08-lrena-49-2: ... 1 had to be independent very early... as a young girl 1 
earned money on my own, you know >, when 1 was delivering newspapers. I was 
independent and that’s obvious even today. 

A member of the 3rd generation had an interesting opinion about her self- 
esteem. 

MSS-08-01ga-70: Kapo di banda! (Laughter). 1 have my own car, my own 
money ...I’m not dependent on others, others are more dependent on me... 
(Laughter). 

Mutual and reciprocal help between generations in the family is, in the opinion 
of interviewees, understood as one-way help, from older to younger generations in 
the family. All three interviewees speak exclusively about instrumental support, 
which is not mutual between generations. 

MSS-08-Nina-30-l: As far as 1 know’, (material) help from grandparents is in 
our family provided only to one (of three) daughters. The other children and 
grandchildren do not receive help. 

The mother is also skeptical about learning from older people in the family. A 
member of the 3rd generation transmits her knowledge and experiences selectively 
to one of her daughters; she doesn’t mention other, younger family members. From 
the selected case we can conclude that contacts between generations in the extended 
family are rare, alienation is predominant, and there is a shortage of warm and open 
relations. Interviewees experience mutuality as one-way process, going on from 
older to younger family members. 

Connected family 

A three-member nuclear family lives in a house in the centre of small town. 
Both grandparents live in the same community. Family members are tightly knit; 
contacts are daily as they live close. They trust and help each other financially and 
emotionally. They are also very close to their neighbors and friends, with whom 
they spend a lot of time on holidays and celebrations. At bigger events all the 
relatives and friends gather. Family members are very active in the local community. 
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The transmission of values and lessons from older to younger family members 
has been picturesquely described by members of three generations. 

MSS-21-Anja-22-l: Both grandmothers and grandfather contributed much that 
I became what I am, because they took care of me before I went to school. ... My 
grandfather gave me the most important life lessons... He says: be aware of the day 
when a sitting hen lays eggs in the afternoon, when judges will be beardless men 
and churchmen merchants. 

MSS-21-Katja-46-2: From older people 1 have learned really a lot. ..older 
people have presented honesty as a value to me. 

A member of the first generation states that in the family there exists mutual and 
reciprocal help. 

MSS-21-Anja-22-l: Yes. When anybody from the family needs help, others 
spring to assistance. In good and in bad moments, during sadness or illness. 

A mother confirms that in the family there exists help from older to younger and 
the other way around and also a grandmother agrees with them. Grandmother states 
that she also likes to learn from younger. 

MSS-21-Majda-65-3: Yes. Since 1 remember there have been grandparents and 
grandchildren in our house. They ’ve played together, worked and cooked together, 
laughed, and rested (laughing). 

From the answers it is clear that it is the connected family which cultivate 
intergenerational dialog. Family members who live nearby, unite a lot, mutually 
exchange instrumental, emotional, and informational support. It is the family, in 
which mutual help and intergenerational learning is comprehended literally; it goes 
from older to younger family members and all the way around. 

Conclusions 

From the case studies analyses we can comprehend the association between the 
frequency of contacts, communication, and intensity of relations between three 
generations and the transmission of values and reciprocal learning in the family. In 
the case of the family with strong connections between the members of three 
generations, mutual help is understood as something obligatory. In her research 
Strawn (2003, p. 57) has found out, that people with strongly knit family network 
are involved in occasional and informal learning inside this network and usually do 
not search for educational possibilities in the community. Our findings in strongly 
knit and closed family confirm these results. Uhlenberg in Mueller (2003) state that 
readiness to reestablish community ties and the patterns of activities in the 
community are carried on from generation to generation, but also influence social 
learning in the family. The findings from our research confirm that. In connected, to 
community open family, interaction is intensive and learning goes both-ways. 
Social learning, which goes on in the family, is closely related to interaction, 
communication, and the quality of relations in the family. 

Analyses of the interviews show that in most families the 3rd generation 
transmits values, such as honesty, diligence, respectiveness, preservation of family 
tradition, as well as practical knowledge to younger generations. Quite some of the 
interviewees from the 2 nd and 3 rd generations state that they don’t learn from their 
younger relatives. Some interviewees state that younger generations give them a joy 
of life, optimism and fearlessness, which go on spontaneously during everyday work 
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and conversation, by modeling or demonstration. On the basis of case studies 
analyses we can ascertain, that learning in the family truly includes cognitive, 
emotional, and social components (Illeris, 2004, p. 19). We have noticed that in 
families, where open communication and mutual help and learning are present, the 
3 rd generation accepts their position as positive (they are important, respected); 
where this is not the case, older members of generation explain their situation with 
ironic and bitter statements, for example “I’m a housewife and nothing more”. 

Learning and intergenerational cooperation in the family should be understood 
as a very important asset in building learning community, since learning patterns in 
the family very often influence learning patterns of individuals in the wider 
community (Strawn, 2003). As we’ve found out in our previous research (Jelenc 
Krasovec & Kump, 2009), learning is interactive and contextually placed; it is a 
form of social capital and for its creation social networks are important (Wenger, 
1998). Learning as social capital represents the link between the micro, mezzo and 
macro level of analysis, i.e., between the individuals, small groups and the broader 
social structure. Deeper insight into the patterns of learning in the families - as a part 
of adult’s informal learning - taking into consideration also their openness to the 
community, is important for planning the community intergenerational learning 
programmes. They are often the extension, but sometimes also the substitute for 
missing intergenerational ties in the families. 

In Slovenia inhabitants still highly value the family and its social support 
networks (Hlebec, 2009). Our research confirmed that in spite of different intensity 
of contacts and relations in various families, generally in every family some kind of 
learning is happening. 
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BARBARA STEH & JANA KALIN 

STUDENTS' VIEWS ON IMPORTANT LEARNING EXPERIENCES - 
CHALLENGES RELATED TO ENSURING QUALITY OF STUDIES 

Abstract 

In the process of assessing and ensuring quality university studies, students have 
an important role as partners in the learning community. In this empirical study we 
therefore analysed the learning experiences to which they themselves attributed a 
significant influence. We were interested in the type of those influences and the key 
characteristics of their learning experiences. The findings present challenges and 
guidelines for teachers when planning learning circumstances that may enhance the 
active involvement and joint responsibility of students. 

Key words: higher education, quality of studies, quality assurance, important 
learning experience 

Introduction 

The University of Ljubljana defined itself in its mission statement as »an 
institution striving for excellence in research«. The absence of mentioning 
»excellence in teaching« was observed even in 1996 by a group of international 
experts in the CRE Auditors' report (Institutional Audit of the University of 
Ljubljana). The promotion criteria for university teachers are still based primarily on 
the quantity of their scientific production. We can therefore ask ourselves how the 
quality of studies is assured and in this paper, the Department of Educational 
Sciences, one of the biggest and oldest departments of the Faculty of Arts, will be 
scrutinized. The graduates of the department are trained to research educational 
theory and practice from pre-school to adult education. They gain the competences 
needed to develop educational science and resolve issues related to management in 
education. There are approximate 600 students at the Department every year. The 
undergraduate course in pedagogy and andragogy can be taken as a single subject or 
combined with one of the numerous other courses within and outside of the Faculty 
of Arts. Most of the classes offered take the form of lectures, with more seminars in 
years 3 and 4, but only few exercises in some subjects. Practical training is carried 
out over two consecutive years, each time for two weeks at various educational 
institutions. Our study does not include any students of the renewed Bologna 
programmes, which were first introduced in the 2009/2010 academic year. 

Ensuring quality studies 

Referring to the cognitive-constructivist paradigm and following Vermunt's 
(1993, p. 143) definition of constructive learning "in which students actively build- 
up their own knowledge by employing deep and self-regulated learning activities", 
we as professors have to ask ourselves whether during studies we provide conditions 
for such quality learning and enable students to get involved as actively as possible 
in the study process and thus gradually take control of their studies. 
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Nightingale and O'Neil (1994) stress that high quality learning will emerge in 
the following cases: 

1. When a student is ready (cognitively and emotionally) to face learning 
tasks', it is necessary to obtain a proper degree of imbalance between 
demands and capabilities, between the difficulty of teaching contents and 
previous knowledge, so that students are prepared to accept a certain 
learning task as a challenge. 

2. When a student has reasons for learning', students naturally perceive 
reasons for learning in achieving good marks and passing exams, so it is 
very important to plan an evaluation which will encourage them for high 
quality learning (when it is not memorizing which is primarily expected 
from them, but rather higher levels of knowledge). Most of all, it is 
important to ensure meaningful learning for them. 

3. When a student will clearly link the previous knowledge with the new 
knowledge: the authors rely on Gibbs (1992), who maintains that without 
existing conceptions it is impossible to make new conceptions meaningful; 
therefore it is essential to include the existing knowledge and experience in 
the learning process. He also stresses the importance of a well-structured 
and organized knowledge, for which an active linking process of students is 
important. 

4. When a student becomes active during the learning process: it is reasonable 
to assume that nobody can be completely passive during the learning, but 
there exist considerable differences in the activities of students. On the one 
hand there are activities like a detailed learning of explanations from the 
notes, definition of formulae and their reproduction; on the other hand there 
are activities demonstrating a student's involvement in the learning process 
(problem-solving, group work etc.). 

5. When the environment will offer a student a suitable support', the authors 
maintain, that by this we first think of support programmes to develop 
particular learning skills and strategies as well as various counselling 
methods. But we should also bear in mind how to achieve a better 
flexibility by means of a more open learning and by planning possibilities 
for cooperative learning. 

Students' role in ensuring the quality of studies 

Student participation in quality assurance has become widely recognised in the 
European Higher Education Area. On their meeting in 2001 in Prague Ministers 
declared that students are important stakeholders on all levels and reaffirmed the 
importance of student participation in the “European standards and guidelines on 
quality assurance”. However, the reasons for student participation in quality 
assurance, the ways of students' involvement and on which levels they should 
participate, has not been fully understood yet by all actors in all countries (Brus et. 
all, 2007, p. 53). A possible contribution to quality by students is often forgotten and 
neglected. 

We would like to stress the importance of students’ role in developing the 
academic community, the culture of learning, in cooperation with other members of 
the university staff. In order to create and support a culture of participation in all 
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aspects of university life, however, a continuous effort needs to be made to integrate 
new members, especially students. One of the most important goals of universities is 
to enhance students’ learning. Students’ involvement should be understood as full 
participation. This close involvement generates an authentic partnership and 
therefore more open dialogue (Alaniska and Eriksson 2006). The perceived 
importance of students’ role in quality assurance is based on the students’ respected 
position in the overall academic community. According to Harvey (2007, p. 84) 
“...quality culture is about adopting a self-critical reflective approach as a 
community: a community of students and staff. Quality processes, internally and 
externally, if they are improvement-oriented, should provide a framework for the 
effective operation of communicative learning environment.” A definite purpose of 
this study is to listen to the voice of students and to find out if, during their studies, 
they start assuming a more active role by becoming increasingly independent 
learners. 

Purpose of the study 

With our empirical study we attempted to find out how students, after four-year 
studies of pedagogy and andragogy, perceive their own role and themselves as 
students. We were interested in how they define, at the end of their studies, some 
essential concepts of the professional field of their studies, such as knowledge and 
the roles of teachers and students. Of the many research questions, this paper only 
deals with the following: which learning experience they quoted as the one that 
influenced them most, what was the nature of that influence and the key 
characteristics of that important learning experience. 

Method 

In the empirical research we employed a descriptive and a causal-non- 
experimental method of educational research. With the causal-non-experimental 
method we mostly search for answers to the question “why”, and explain causality 
of phenomena. The method is mainly used when we want to discover rules of a 
certain pedagogic phenomenon and, together with its description, also determine its 
cause-and-effect relationship (Sagadin, 1993). We attempted to include all the 4 th 
year students of pedagogy and andragogy at the Faculty of Arts in Ljubljana at the 
end of their studies in the 2009/10 and 2010/11 academic years in our study. 
Questionnaires were applied in April and May 2010 and 2011; we received 69 
completed forms. The questionnaire included multiple choice items, scales, open- 
ended questions and unfinished sentences. In the questionnaire we were interested in 
the following questions: students' satisfaction with their studies, how they perceived 
the main role of a student and that of a teacher, what was for them the essence of 
learning and the essence of knowledge, how they judged their own readiness for 
knowledge assessment, what influenced the most their conceptions of knowledge, 
learning, student's role and teacher's role, which learning experience they quoted as 
the one that influenced them most. This paper presents only answers to last of the 
open-ended questions that were categorized, on the basis of students' answers, in 
three groups depending on their contents. The data was processed with the help of 
SPSS for Windows. 
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Results and discussion 

Important learning experience 

Students were asked to recall, in any of their years of education, one learning 
experience that had a truly strong influence on them. They were asked to explain the 
nature of the influence and to describe that learning experience as precisely as 
possible. 

54 students answered this question. Two female students answered that they did 
not remember any important learning experience. Only contributions of 52 students 
who gave their answers and represent 75.4% of the whole sample were further 
processed. Among them 94.2% (N=49) specified a positive learning experience and 
5.8% (N=3) specified a negative one. On the basis of the answers to the open-ended 
question, we formed categories in reference to the origin of the learning experience 
and to its contents. 

Answers regarding the source of the important learning experience were 
classified into the following categories, ranked according to their frequency: 

1. Presentation of a seminar (experiencing a presentation of a particular 
subject, various forms of feedback information, active participation) - 25%. 

2. Practical training (under their mentor's guidance, students come in direct 
contact with the work of a pedagogue and andragogue, they are included in 
direct work with pupils and other participants in educational process) - 
19.2%. 

3. Lectures (useful knowledge obtained from the lectures; learning contents 
that open several questions; regular attendance of lectures assists personal 
studies) - 17.3%. 

4. Weekend seminars (they take place in a non-academic environment, 
promote socializing, students and professors get to know each other; their 
theoretical knowledge can be used in dealing with practical problems) - 
15.4%. 

5. Visits of institutions (visits to various educational institutions, institutions 
for children with special needs, rehabilitation institutes, prisons; forms of 
guided student fieldwork) - 1 1.5%. 

6. Other: individual study, joint learning, e-learning, examination - 11.5%. 

7. The teacher's personality (an entertaining teacher who makes a subject 
interesting; the teacher's clarity; the teacher supports students in forming 
their own knowledge and concepts; fairness) - 9.6%. 

In students' opinions, presentations of seminars are therefore a frequent source 
of important learning experiences. They generally emphasized the importance of 
their experience of presenting certain contents to colleagues, of intensive and in- 
depth study for a successful presentation, of problem-oriented presentation, and they 
put a lot of stress on the possibility to get feedback on their performing. Especially 
precious was an opportunity of video feedback information and analysis of their 
performance at one of the subjects. This gives students insight into their strengths 
and typical errors, enables self-reflection, development of particular competences 
and performing skills, and allows them to overcome nervousness. 

For every fifth student, important learning experiences occurred within their 
practical training, which they usually stress they want more of. It provides them a 
unique opportunity to experience their future work first-hand, to acquire work 
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experience with various groups of pupils, connect theory and practice, and verify the 
usefulness of theories in solving actual problem situations. 

Considering frequency of quoted answers, lectures present an important learning 
experience for students. These lectures most often challenge them to think, discuss, 
deepen their theoretical knowledge, and open new questions. They are also aware of 
how important it is to attend lectures to prepare themselves for examinations and to 
connect different parts of knowledge into one. Last but not least, some emphasize 
their realization that some theoretical contents can be practically transferred and 
used in their personal lives. 

Weekend seminars present an important experience as they make theory 
meaningful through practice and dealing with actual situations students meet in their 
practical training. Forming a suitable work climate is also important, together with 
relaxed relations and opportunities to meet and discuss things outside faculty walls. 

A good tenth of students stress the importance of insights they acquired during 
visiting and attending various institutions. On such occasions, some of them 
clarified the role of a pedagogue or andragogue, experienced the problems of a 
specific area in practice (for example, working with prisoners), while other changed 
their point of view after meeting different people (for example in the Rehabilitation 
Centre for the Disabled) and now they are more aware of the precious "small matters 
in life". 

Contents of important learning experiences and how they, in their own views, 
influenced them 

Based on open-ended answers, we formed categories that provide deeper insight 
into the question of the content of the learning experiences that were important for 
students and how such experiences influenced them. Eight categories were formed, 
which are ranked according to their frequency as follows: 

1. Connecting theory and practice (using theoretical knowledge in real-life 
situations; making theory meaningful in practice) - 25%. 

2. Acquiring new knowledge and actual work experience (testing oneself in 
various situations; how to prepare well for classes; I experienced what it 
means to organize a learning event and how much energy is needed to carry 
it out; experience of individual work with pupils) - 23.1%. 

3. Development of skills (performance, evaluation of one's own performance, 
self-evaluation, performing an interview, preparing a portfolio, carrying out 
field surveys) - 21.2%. 

4. Open expression of one's opinion in a discussion (learning together with 
others and from others) - 17.3%. 

5. Deepening theoretical knowledge (opening new questions, in-depth 
consideration, changing conceptions, revealing the essence, viewing the 
contents from different perspectives) - 17.3%. 

6. A change of perceptions and/or actions (changed actions to achieve a goal; I 
prepare for exams in a different way; an incentive for additional education; 
higher study motivation; new meaning of studies; I changed my opinion of 
the world and of what is really important) - 15.4%. 

7. Clarification of a pedagogue's or andragogue's role (getting to know the 
work and what I really want to do in my life) - 13.5%. 
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8. Disappointment (teachers' inconsistency; low grade in spite of work input; 
assessment criteria not clear) - 5.8%. 

All the most often quoted aspects are closely interrelated. On the basis of the 
answers, we conclude that students, when answering open questions and challenges 
of the practice, find the constant intertwining of theoretical knowledge and its 
usefulness as well as acquiring new theoretical knowledge extremely important. 
Also important are learning experiences that enable them to develop the professional 
skills they will need in their future profession. These skills are developed primarily 
through presentation of seminars and experiences acquired at practical training 
during their studies. It is noteworthy that students think not only of their 
performance, but view as important skills more generally connected to planning, 
carrying out, or evaluating a certain activity, opportunities to develop listening skills 
and active participation in professional discussions as well as performing various 
techniques of research work. 

Participation in discussions and deepening theoretical knowledge occupy the 
fourth and the fifth position in the frequency rank of answers on the contents of 
important learning experiences. Quality discussion clarifies the essence of a learning 
content and enables confrontation of different opinions, which contributes to a 
deeper understanding of the content. Moreover, students mentioned the importance 
of learning from others and with others as well as their awareness of their own 
contribution in a discussion, allowing them to constructively add to its quality. 

Sixth in terms of frequency is the answer that students changed their acting or 
perceptions on the basis of an important learning experience, while at seventh place 
is the answer that their experience significantly influenced their professional 
identity. This most often occurred during practical training or when visiting 
educational and other institutions. 

Three respondents reported that their important learning experience resulted in 
disappointment: due to unclear examination criteria, dissatisfaction with the grade or 
inconsistent criteria when performing their duties for a certain subject. All these 
three answers can be an important challenge for teachers when setting study 
requirements and conveying quality feedback that students need also (or especially) 
when they fail at assessments of their knowledge. 

Conclusion 

As the descriptions of important learning experiences quoted by students 
demonstrate, students need opportunities for their increased active involvement and 
responsibility in the study process together with challenges to connect theory and 
practice. Special care has to be given to building quality mutual relations and to 
organizing learning circumstances that facilitate confrontation of various opinions 
and participative learning. As Nightingale and O'Neil (1994) put it: when we start 
thinking of students as active participants in the learning process, sharing their 
experience with a teacher, or as partners in the learning process, we will more easily 
keep focused on creating circumstances which lead to quality learning. Within the 
context of ensuring quality university studies and vision of the university that strives 
not only for »excellence in research«, but also for »excellence in teaching«, the role 
of students as active co-designers of the studies has become indispensable. Finally, 
it is important for all university teachers to endeavour for quality through their 
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reflection of their own work, looking for feedback information from students, 
providing optimal conditions for their own work and creating university culture 
where students are increasingly co-designers of the study process. We are convinced 
that habilitation criteria which would take into account a more balanced ratio 
between pedagogic and research work may become a lever for higher quality 
university studies. After all, it is our professional ethics that bind all teachers to 
strive for quality. 
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Part 4: Higher Education, Lifelong Learning and Social Inclusion 


DALENA VOGEL 

CAMPUS LIFE: THE IMPACT OF EXTERNAL FACTORS ON EMOTIONAL 
HEALTH OF STUDENTS 

Abstract 

This research explored the perceptions of students at a university campus in 
Gauteng South Africa on external factors that may contribute to their emotional 
(psychological) and academic functioning. 

During a preliminary investigation, three students at a residential university 
voluntary came for psychological counseling sessions because of stress related 
issues. They were interviewed and it was provisionally determined that six external 
factors contributed to their stress and burnout. Although it started off with a 
qualitative instrumental case study approach the research developed into a pluralistic 
study. Group counselling was introduced to the three students as it was anticipated 
that sharing painful experiences might be more effective. An action research 
methodology was followed: factors realized as themes or categories during 
discussions, and the research was followed up by a quantitative method. 
Participants (89) from four universities were selected by convenient sampling to 
complete a questionnaire. 

The discussion and conclusion on results will reflect some findings of the 
quantitative research where it may be considered in support of the qualitative 
research. 

This article seeks to make both a theoretical and practical contribution to the 
knowledge of factors that impact on emotional well-being and academic 
performance of students. 1 will argue that the clarity of the association between a 
university learning environment and students’ perspectives are often limited, 
because students’ perspectives are seldom adequately considered. 

Key words: Campus disruptions, learning environments, acute stress syndrome, burnout 

Background 

A study led by Gary Evans (2009), a professor of human ecology at Cornell 
University, N.Y., USA, recently linked childhood stress to reduced working memory 
function in late adolescence: “When a young person had high levels of stress-related 
hormones, they demonstrated reductions in working memory (basically short-term 
memory)”. 

According to another study done in Australia on students’ perceptions (Lizzio, 
Wilson & Simons 2002, 23) reported students’ strongest predictors of satisfaction in 
learning as the following: “A learning environment which was perceived as 
involving good teaching, clear expectations (clear goals), and allowing a degree of 
choice to pursue individual interests (independence)...”. Basically, these include all 
factors conducive to teaching and learning. Yet many students all over the globe 
drop out annually because of personal experiences not related to the academe: most 
of them are highly intelligent and competent to achieve academic goals, but 
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emotionally unable to sustain their performance. Many blame this on negative 
personal experiences on campus. 

Disruptions on campus goes back at least to the early nineteenth century in 
Europe and America when students complained about racism on campus, sexism on 
campus, no accessibility to certain courses and high fees (Williamson 2003, 22). 
Some students initiated disruption and others became vulnerable as disruptive 
behaviour on campus persisted. Only when they developed stress-related 
behavioural patterns, felt emotionally unsupported, did not attend classes, or 
developed health problems, would they either see a medical doctor or just dropped 
out. During 1807, more than half the learners on the Princeton University in the 
USA were suspended for “violent rebellion”. Since federal funding made it possible 
for the enrolment of more learners, America moved from a few small colleges 
serving only the wealthy and social elite, to an egalitarian system of higher 
education. This prevented many human right violations, but on the other hand 
changed the cultural and social environment on campus to such an extent that it 
brought along emotional and social problems for students (Nichols 1997, 4-5). 

In South Africa there have been numerous changes in the education arena since 
1976 and in some cases, violent reactions and power struggles that almost paralysed 
higher teaching institutions during the years that followed: free expression against 
discrimination, protests, theft, physical attacks and sexual harassment. The merging 
of different universities and colleges caused many students and lecturers not being 
able to settle in to new campuses, time schedules, increased registration fees and 
new academic standards. To prevent chaos, the Green Paper’s release allowed the 
government to send independent assessors to troubled campuses to investigate 
disruption and corruption (MacGregor 1997, 11). 

According to Lizzio, Wilson & Simons (2001), university students’ perceptions 
of their academic environment has a high impact on their learning approaches and 
outcomes. According to Brehm (1998, 40), the stress impact of not feeling safe in 
one’s own study environment has a negative effect on concentration (cognitive 
ability and motivation), health and lifestyle. When people feel stressed they are less 
likely to stay according to their exercise programs, eat well, get enough sleep and be 
able to focus on a learning task. They may be more likely not to exercise, eat too 
much, abuse alcohol, caffeine and other drugs. Physically, they are more prone to 
high cholesterol levels, hypertension, artery disease and human immunodeficiency 
syndrome (HIV). Brehm (1998, 43) emphasised that stress may lead to depression, 
anxiety and phobias if people do not develop better ways to cope with it. 

Earwaker (1992, 25) states that every situation of change could be considered as 
an experience of loss and understood on the analogy of bereavement: “...whether the 
event impacting upon the personality is loss of a loved one, or loss of a lifestyle...”. 
The stress factors of a learning environment can thus be explained in terms of the 
analogy of bereavement. 

The early-twenty-first-century brings a set of new experiences and personal and 
psychological problems that may predispose students to mental illness. It is not 
unusual for a university counselling and mental health center to diagnose students 
with anxiety, mood disorders, eating disorders, and lack of impulse-control, 
personality disorders, substance-related or other mental disorders (Sharkin 2006). 
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Student experiences in higher education 

Disruptive students’ behaviour directly or indirectly is visible in the influence it 
has on attendance of classes, quality of teaching and overall security on campus 
(Lamplugh & Pagan 1996, 3-11). Disruptive student behaviour in any form is often 
to the detriment of students who are preparing for their future, their examinations 
and their professions. 

Lipset (in Siggelkow 1992, 12) describes students as vulnerable and often 
powerless, as they are “...in transition between having been dependent on their 
families for income, status and various forms of security and protection, and taking 
up their own role in the working (studying) community”. 

Acute stress reaction and burnout 

Acute stress reactions are transient reactions to severely traumatised experiences 
that usually subside spontaneously once the stress is over within a few days or 
weeks (Van Niekerk & Vogel 2008, 9). Burnout is an intense form of prolonged 
stress with the result of emotional exhaustion, reduced personal accomplishment and 
affects the person to feel depleted of emotional resources ( Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of Mental Disorders, 1994). Both acute stress reaction and burnout can be 
manifested in skin conditions, gastrointestinal disturbances, and upper respiratory 
tract infections as well as reactive depression, anxiety attacks and somatic symptoms 
like headaches, sleeplessness and other complaints for which no obvious organic 
cause could be found (Brom 2001). 

Research methodology 

The question to the factors contributing to stress in higher education, developed. 
The research was initially described as a case study: Observations on one campus 
over a period of nine months were made and three participants from the same 
university, who had personally experienced disruptive or violent behaviour, were 
interviewed. According to De Vos, Strydom, Fouche, and Delport (2003) interviews 
can be seen as follows: “Purposive conversations, essentially a technique or method 
for establishing or discovering that there are different perspectives on events other 
than those of the person who initiating the interview”. 

The aim was to determine the external factors that impacted negatively on 
students’ experiences and perspectives. Individual counselling sessions were 
initiated by the students and the researcher was the psychologist. Confidentiality and 
voluntary participation were discussed when the need for group counselling seemed 
to be a better option. According to Buss (2000 in Shechtman 2007, 13) the greatest 
obstacle to happiness for young people is a lack of intimacy, loneliness and 
alienation. During group counselling members realized that they are not alone, 
unique or abnormal in their distress. According to Shechtman (2007, 13) group 
counselling can be defined as a group of at least 3 individuals and include any 
intervention that is designed to alleviate distress. The three individual students gave 
consent to participate in the action research. 

External factors that were identified and demarcated as themes during group 
sessions were: sexual behaviour such as stalking; vandalism to personal belongings 
such as motorcars, stealing of cell phones, books and other personal items; loud 
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noises and interferences during lectures, resting hours or in the library; and a lack of 
respect for private space due to cultural differences. 

With the themes identified, a questionnaire was compiled for further 
investigation of the topic by making use of a larger group: 89 university students 
from three universities in South Africa completed the questionnaire. The 
questionnaire contained structured and semi structured questions regarding 
language, gender, religion, free association, alcohol abuse, noise, hygiene, physical 
abuse, theft, smoking, culture, intimidation, table manners, privacy, vandalism, a 
healthy environment, physical attacks and sexual behaviour. The data capturing was 
done by the statistical research department at Unisa. 

The questionnaire consisted of Section A: biographical information (such as 
gender, academic status and home language) and Section B where the participant 
had to respond to questions on possible violations in the following way: (one 
example) 

Religion 

( Structured question): 

Do you think that people ’s religious rights are being violated on campus? 

Yes /No 

How seriously do you consider the problem? 

Serious 6 5 4 3 2 1 not serious at all 
(Semi-structured questions): 

Explain the problem and provide us with a typical example, incident or scenario. 
Additional problems you would like to bring under our attention. 

Findings and discussion 

During my observations and interviews with students I found that problems 
were rarely simple and those interfering with successful studies were difficult to 
identify. However once a student was a victim to violence or disruptive behaviour, 
he or she would describe it as an emotional experience: “...violating my personal 
space” (Student A); “since being a victim of car theft, I am still a victim as I no 
longer have a car” (Student C); or: “I cannot get up in the morning ...I have no 
motivation” (Student B). They described stress and burnt-out syndrome symptoms 
(DSMIV 1994). 

In the case of all three participants in this study, their experiences on campus 
were received negatively and impacted their studies. After student A met a student 
on campus who shared her bathroom in the hostel since the beginning of the year, 
she saw this student wearing her blouse she thought was stolen. Her trust in her 
fellow-students changed. Later she found the blouse in the bathroom and confronted 
the student who said she only borrowed it (without permission) and in her culture 
one should share. When student A missed more of her clothes, her purse and even 
class notes, she felt harassed and complained with the hostel body. Her experiences 
made her anxious; she developed sleeping problems and eventually felt unsafe in her 
environment. During the group discussions she received support from others in the 
group that shared her experience while group members could empathise with each 
other, although they had different stories to share. During group counselling, she 
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realised that campus life is only a mini-cosmos of the larger society, and she 
developed social coping skills to handle similar situations in future without stress. 

Student B indicated physical attacks when she was walking from the library to 
her hostel one evening. Her purse was stolen and she was raped. The months that 
followed were described by her as: “...disastrous, I am unable to concentrate on my 
studies even though 1 had debriefing sessions at the police station". 

Student C was driving on campus, when stopped by two male students who 
indicated they were lost. One opened her back door, grabbed her and took off with 
her motor vehicle. According to the questionnaire results, stealing, personal attacks 
(including rape) and harassing on campus seems to be some of the main reasons for 
female students experiencing disempowerment to such an extent that they suffer 
from stress reactions. 

From the literature review two conclusions can be made. Firstly, human right 
violations experienced by students at university campuses are not isolated cases. In 
other countries where strong diversity of cultures exists, similar problems are 
experienced. However, the intensity and frequency of problems might differ to those 
in some of the residential universities in South Africa. Secondly, much of what the 
public know about human right violations on campuses, especially in South-Africa, 
are vague opinions of politicians or the reports of journalists in newspapers, which 
are seldom based on empirical evidence (MacGregor 1992, Ndlyana 2000, Mackay 
2002, Letsoko 2005). 

According to the remarks and examples of participants in the quantitative study, 
38% felt they could not engage in high-level academic activities and/or develop into 
quality academics because of disruptive and violent behaviour of other students. For 
some (25%), stolen motor vehicles or the fear of vehicles that could be stolen 
prevented them from attending important lectures. For others (27%), loud music or 
other noises interfered with their levels of concentration and sleep. Although alcohol 
abuse and smoking were mentioned as average levels of interference by most, those 
who did not smoke or abuse alcohol themselves saw it as infringements on a healthy 
environment and it affected them seriously. For most of the participants, the main 
problems were the day-to-day irritations. 

Conclusion 

Some students may experience cultural differences as disruptive, invasive and 
even as violations to their human freedom, which make them feel disempowered. 
Some students’ views of self-actualisation (to socialize, having fun, enjoying 
parties) may impact negatively on another’s safety. 

Often a student involved in family problems has less tolerance to interferences 
of personal space and disruptive campus behaviour than those from supportive 
families. Also, one student may have a personality that adapts easily to changes in 
social settings, while another may find this harder. 

Gender, race, culture and language are not the only aspects which relate to 
campus disruptions. Factors such as noise, alcohol abuse and a lack of privacy do 
not draw much media coverage but have an impact on students’ academic progress 
and emotional well-being on a daily basis. 

Perceptions of teaching environments influence learning outcomes both directly 
(perceptions of experiences) and indirectly (perceptions on support services). Thus, 
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changes in teaching environments may have an impact on students’ motivation and 
learning outcomes. 

Generic academic and workplace skills are perceived to be best developed in 
learning environments characterised by safety and independence. 

Comprehensive initiatives that incorporate the domains of psychotherapy, 
treatment, prevention, and outreach, should be utilised in institutions of higher 
education to sufficiently ensure that services are meeting the diverse personal and 
psychological needs of students (Langford 2004). Group counselling done by 
professionals, addresses issues related not only to campus disruptions but also to 
family relationship and personal dynamics, and is often more effective than 
individual counselling. Group counselling is an opportunity for practical training in 
social skills (Shectman 2007). 

It is recommended that universities should prepare students by advertising 
support services. Colleges and universities should also disperse self-help and 
educational materials as well as employ standardized programs and interactive 
computer systems that support students who need information. Universities should 
outsource counselling services and develop a referral system to direct students to 
professional services offered in the community. 
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EDUCATION AND LIFELONG LEARNING IN ROMANIA - PERSPECTIVES 
OF THE YEAR 2020 

Abstract 

Our research study focuses on the problems of education and lifelong learning 
in the Romanian society of the year 2020. 

Starting from the idea that lifelong learning represents the continuous building 
of skills and knowledge through the life of an individual, we believe that the process 
of continuous education is the key element that each and every society should be 
based on. For us, as professors and researchers, the idea of pursuing knowledge out 
of either personal or professional reasons, has always been a main trigger of our 
activity. 

The paper starts with an introduction on the subject of education and lifelong 
learning in which we have motivated our decision in choosing this particular theme 
and also which are the main objectives of our study; continues with a literature 
review part in which we present the studies that have already been made in terms of 
education and lifelong learning, focusing on the most relevant ideas of academics 
and researchers in our opinion; presents in the body of the paper the importance, the 
role and the stages of lifelong learning and the impact upon the education process; 
focuses mainly on a case study that we have made on Romania and the results of our 
research in this matter; ends with a part of conclusions and limitations that our paper 
has. For the case study on Romania, in terms of methodology, we have used 
questioners and interviews that we gave to a number of 200 adult individuals during 
the time period 2010 and 2011 on the topic of education. 

Key words: education, lifelong learning, personal development, competitiveness, 
competitive advantage, technology of information, economy, economic crisis 

Introduction 

We have chosen the topic of education and lifelong learning, due to the fact that 
we strongly believe that the key of any successful and well trained individual lies in 
its potential to have access to more and better knowledge and continuously reinvent 
him so to say. 

The objectives of our research paper are the following ones: firstly, to present 
some relevant definitions regarding education and lifelong learning, that specialists 
generally accept and agree on; secondly, to emphasize the importance, the role and 
the stages of lifelong learning and the impact upon the education process; thirdly, to 
show the stage in which the process of lifelong learning can be found in Romania 
and its future perspectives; fourthly, to express our own ideas and possible solutions 
concerning the evolution of our society in the year 2020, a critical time due to the 
economic crisis. 

In respect to the methods and means that we used in our paper we can state the 
fact that for the theoretical part we focused on previous research papers, books and 
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studies belonging to academics, researchers and practitioners in the field of 
education; and for the case study part we used our own data gathered from a number 
of 200 Romanian adult individuals that accepted to fill in our questioner and 
participate in an interviewing activity conducted by us. 

In terms of literature review, it is a clear fact that until now there have been 
done numerous studies on lifelong learning and education worldwide. However, our 
research brings more information concerning the view of Romanian individuals on 
this subject and also mainly focuses on the impact of the economic crisis on their 
learning planes, programs and future perspectives. 

Literature review 

Initial information resources were generated by performing a literature review 
search through academic and research well known data bases, such as ISI Web of 
Knowledge, Scopus, EBSCO, EconLit, REPEC, DOAJ, Cabell’s, JSTORE, Science 
Direct, SpringerLink, ProQuest. Bibliographies were collected from a number of 
leading national and international specialists on the topic of education and lifelong 
learning. The primary source in terms of literature review was professional journals. 
It should be noted that the literature search focused on studies measuring the impact 
of lifelong learning and education system improvement mainly on students at the 
universities. Also, we focused on papers published in international conference 
proceedings, which took into account the topic of education and lifelong learning. 

In this matter, Fies & Marshall (2006) focused on classroom response systems, 
Handelsman, Ebert-May, Beichner, Bruns, Chang, DeHaan, et al. (2004) made a 
research on scientific teaching, Huba & Freed (2000) gathered data on learner - 
centered assessment on college campuses, Keeney-Kennicutt, Gunersel & Simpson 
(2008) stressed students’ resistance to teaching innovation, Nicol & Macfarlane- 
Dick (2006) focused on formative assessment and self - regulated learning, while 
Teunissen & Dornan (2008) were keen on the topic of lifelong learning at work. 

Education and lifelong learning - a case study on the Romanian society 
Research methods and data collection 

The way in which our research method and data collecting process is done is 
crucial for us, as research economists. Moreover, the way in which we select 
individuals and institutions in order to hold our work and have relevant data in the 
end represents the key element to understanding our research evidence and its 
implications for policy and practice. 

Sample and data collection 

The data collection process implicated giving questioners and holding 
interviews to a number of 200 Romanian adult individuals, during the time period 
2010 and 2011. 

We have chosen as research tools a questionnaire and an interview session, both 
specially designed according to three final objectives: determining the current state 
of the lifelong learning process in the Romanian education system at the university 
level; showing the Romanian students perception on the real benefits of enrolling in 
such a system and emphasizing the Romanian students beliefs regarding the 
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usefulness and applicability of the information studied at the university in their 
future places of work. Of course, in terms of measurement items, some of them were 
adapted from specific literature where possible, while new items were developed 
according to the defined goals. 

At the beginning of our research process, the questionnaire and the interview set 
of questions were firstly tested and revised accordingly. The testing was carried 
between January 2010 and December 2011, focusing in total on 200 Romanian 
students. The respondents were randomly selected, representing a diverse sample 
with 35% men and 65% women, with ages ranging between 18 and 60 years old. 

The students chosen were from two Romanian prestigious state universities in a 
random order, respectively from all the three years of study. In respect to the 
subjects or disciplines students studied we can mention: business studies and 
economics, accounting, informatics, audit, controlling, public administration, 
marketing, management, sociology and teacher education. 

As a general state of the research done, to each adult individual subjected to our 
research we have both given to fill in the questioner as well as answer to our 
interview set of questions. The questioners were distributed on a material support 
and were divided into two sections: the first section referred to the importance of 
lifelong learning for them and their own feelings towards such a complex process; 
the second section referred to their perception regarding the usefulness of the 
information gathered at the university until the stage they were in (the year they 
were already studying in). The questioner had also an introductory part for defining 
concepts which might have posed problems to the respondents, such as the notions 
lifelong learning, continuous education and trainings. The interviews aimed to help 
us create a clear image concerning the current state of the lifelong learning process 
in the Romanian education system at the university level. For us, the major debate 
issues where related to questions such as: can Romania be considered nowadays 
ready to adapt itself to the lifelong learning requirements of the European Union’s 
programs; what are Romania’s costs in terms of education in both public and private 
sector and can it be considered a country capable to support access to lifelong 
learning to the young generation. 

Data Analysis and Results 

The interpretation started from the data gathered by us and was oriented towards 
the following aspects: 

- Correlation and percentage relation between the initial high school 
educational background and university studies; 

- Variation in motivation in attending normal (mandatory) courses and 
trainings at the university level; 

- Variation in motivation in attending supplementary (optional) courses and 
trainings both inside and outside the university level; 

- Correlation and percentage relation between the education system and the 
development of the students; 

- Correlation and percentage relation between job perspectives and aspirations 
and students educational background. 

In terms of results, we can state the following aspects: 
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Firstly, in respect to the correlation and percentage relation between the initial 
high school educational background and university studies we have concluded that, 
in general, individuals tend to keep in mind the initial path chosen and go one the 
same trajectory, thus more than 75% of the respondents have stated that high school 
educational background and university studies are in the same field. 

Secondly, in regard to the variation in motivation in attending normal 
(mandatory) courses and trainings at the university level, the data gathered is 
significantly different in terms of individuals motivation factors, thus students 
focused mainly on business studies and economics, public administration, 
marketing, management, sociology and teacher education attend the normal 
(mandatory) courses and trainings at the university level in a significant percentage, 
respectively 65% from the total of individuals studying one of these disciplines, 
while students focused mainly on accounting, informatics, audit, controlling attend 
the normal (mandatory) courses and trainings at the university level in a lower 
percentage, respectively 35% from the total of individuals studying one of these 
disciplines. 

Thirdly, in regard to the variation in motivation in attending supplementary 
(optional) courses and trainings both inside and outside the university level, the data 
is a interestingly reversed from the one at the send point, thus students focused 
mainly on business studies and economics, public administration, marketing, 
management, sociology and teacher education attend the supplementary (optional) 
courses and trainings at the university level in a significant percentage, respectively 
25% from the total of individuals studying one of these disciplines, while students 
focused mainly on accounting, informatics, audit, controlling attend the 
supplementary (optional) courses and trainings at the university level in a lower 
percentage, respectively 85% from the total of individuals studying one of these 
disciplines. 

Fourthly, in terms of the correlation and percentage relation between the 
education system and the development of students, from the total of respondents, 
only 35% of them believe that the Romanian educational system will provide them 
the necessary background and future knowledge in order to gain access to a good job 
and will ensure them a better development process, meanwhile 65% believe that the 
Romanian educational system does not provide in all cases up to date information, 
especially in fields in which information is perishable, such as economics, business, 
informatics, information systems, accounting, audit. 

Fifthly, in terms of correlation and percentage relation between job perspectives 
and aspirations and students educational background, the data collected showed the 
first place is occupied by students that study accounting, informatics, audit and 
controlling, due to the fact that 95% of the students belonging to these fields feel 
extremely confident in finding a job, mainly because of the high applicability of the 
knowledge gained especially threw courses and private trainings, the second place 
belongs to students studying business and economics, marketing and management, 
due to the fact that 75% of the students belonging to these fields feel confident in 
finding a job in the next future, the third place belongs to students focused on fields 
such as public administration, sociology and teacher education, due to the fact that 
55% of the students belonging to these fields feel less confident in finding a job in 
the next future. 
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The interview that we carried out in the same time as we asked for answers to 
the questioners was based on open questions aimed to help us create a clear image 
concerning the current state of the lifelong learning process in the Romanian 
education system at the university level. Trying to find concluding answers to three 
basic questions: a) can Romania be considered nowadays ready to adapt itself to the 
lifelong learning requirements of the European Union’s programs; b) what are 
Romania’s costs in terms of education in both public and private sector and can it be 
considered a country capable to support access to lifelong learning to the young 
generation; c) can Romania be considered a lifelong learning continuously adapting 
society, were our main targets. 

Conclusions 

In terms of results, for the first question asked during the interview, 55% of the 
students felt confident enough in stating that Romania is ended on the right track, 
and can be considered nowadays ready to adapt itself to the lifelong learning 
requirements of the European Union’s programs. As arguments, the most frequent 
ones where related to the assumption that Romania, being part of the European 
Union, will be mainly forced to focus on the general requirements of an already 
opened and free labor market place. Moreover, for the second question asked during 
the interview, 90% of the respondents believe that Romania does not really invest in 
the young generation. The main arguments that students brought into discussion 
where related to the ideas that by law the budget places are less and less each year 
(in the state education system, of course), compared with the tax places, which 
clearly restricts access to university education for some individuals; the foreign 
exchange programs for students are more and more restrictive, and due to a limited 
and insufficient budget right from the start, only some students have access to these 
programs, and not in all cases the best of them; the normal scholarship and the merit 
scholarship provide a symbolic sum of money to real talented and hardworking 
students, meanwhile a student that has chosen in turn a part time job is clearly more 
advantaged, both in terms of money and in terms of future options for getting a 
better job in the future. For the last question asked during the interview, 25% of the 
respondents believe that Romania can be considered a lifelong learning continuously 
adapting society. One great concern showed by the majority of the respondents at 
this point referred to the fact that Romania cannot be considered in their opinion a 
secure environment in terms of almost any law continuity, economic and business 
trends, education agenda and curricula, financial and labour market and the list can 
easily continue. 
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LUMINITA MORARU 

SCIENTIFIC REPUTATION AND “THE GOLDEN STANDARDS”: QUALITY 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEM IMPACT AND THE TEACHING-RESEARCH 
NEXUS 

Abstract 

In the academic environment the reputation is linked to research performance. 
However, the questions “what reputation actually is, how it is formed and which are 
the best ways to measure it?” still remain and they raise tension and confusion 
between academics. The evaluation methods tend to over emphasise research and 
fail to address the quality of teaching, mostly because measuring teaching quality is 
complex and difficult. Teaching matters in higher education institutions (HEIs) and 
the quality management system must be committed to capturing all the dimensions 
that affect quality teaching. 

Introduction 

Today, higher education institutions focus on the investigation and analysis of 
the concepts underlying the notion of teaching and research and their connexions to 
Quality Management System (Jenkins, 2000; Woodhouse, 2001; Jenkins and 
Healey, 2005; Trawler and Wareham, 2007). As a feature of the recent year, HEIs 
have placed a greater degree of importance on reputation (prestige) than on 
improvements in academic performance. Many institutions have implemented 
various ways to measure and analyze performance and value. 

The subject of this paper is a small part of a comprehensive research project 
‘The Academic Profession in Europe: responses to societal challenges’ 
(Euroac/2010). The scientific results discussed here are part of an extensive report 
aimed to assess and compare the QMS current stage (significance, implementation 
issues, organizational benefits, research vs. teaching, students’ implication, 
standardization, cross-institutional assessment and satisfaction) from an individual 
and institutional level. This study is correlated to the state-of-the-art in partner 
countries and it taking into accounts the background information about the socio- 
political context in each country and how the individuals perceive the quality 
assurance system and the effect of the implementation of quality management 
systems at individual and institutional level. It explores the effect of the quality 
assurance and quality management system on the academia in HEIs across the eight 
countries which are members of the Euroac project. It is drawn on a series of face- 
to-face interviews with senior university managers, academic staff (both junior and 
senior), and other Hepro staff spanning both the ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ sciences. 

The present study provides the academic staffs perception on the nexus 
teaching -research from the QMS point of view and shows their priorities compared 
to the priorities of their HEIs. It details how university quality assurance imposes, 
influences and changes the performance criteria in teaching and research in all their 
dimensions and complexity. This proves the importance of the QMS and how 
research outcomes and ranking matters affect universities. 
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Interview Methodology 

The analysis is based on data gathered to accomplish a cross study on the 
influence of the European governance in the countries involved in the EuroHESC 
project Euroac - The Academic Profession in Europe: responses to societal 
challenges (Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Ireland, Romania, and Croatia as 
Principal Investigators and Finland and Poland as Associated Partners). In our 
analyse we focused on the themes cover quality assurance and quality management 
system. The data are based on the results from interviews which were conducted in 
Romania between February and May 2011. 

Face-to-face interviews produce higher response rates, but this modality is 
usually costly and often laborious. The determinants of response rates for face-to- 
face surveys are: the length of the questionnaire, the topic of the survey, and other 
design properties. 

During the data collection action, we interviewed members of the management 
boards of FLEIs and members of the academic staff in both junior and senior 
positions and we asked them about their perspectives and their views on 
expectations coming from their professional environment and from society, about 
their self perception about their current activity either as teachers or researchers 
either as managers or administrators. Also, the interviewees are asked to give their 
perspective on governance (the perception on the structures they are working in, 
changes, level of influence and their degree of control over their work and time, 
pressure and obligations), academic career (the pathways of academic careers, 
characteristics and job satisfaction) and professionalisation (re-configuration of job 
tasks, who ask for professionalization and its influence on academic work). Three 
members of the project team, namely Austria, Finland and Romania are deeply 
focused on the governance theme and the Romanian team is in charge of analysing 
the impact of the quality management system on academic work. 

Following this work division in the interviews, we wanted to check the 
understanding and the interpretations of academia life, challenges and changes 
posed by the quality assurance, quality evaluation and quality management system. 
We used purposeful sampling for both the interviews and document analysis 
(another reported survey, research papers in the field and legislative frame), in order 
to find more information. 

Due to the large amount of data (more than 489 interviews) in analysing data, 
we used the “meaning condensation" technique. This technique condenses the data 
from interviews into “main themes” and it allows us to combine the essential themes 
into descriptive statements. The main themes are direct statements extracted 
according to the interviewees’ responses that are considered to be more meaningful 
to the central areas of inquiry. 

Sampling of Interviewees and Interview Procedure 

Overall, the Euroac team interviewed 489 as following: Romanian team 69, 
Austrian team 60, Croatian 60, Germany 60, Irish 60, Polish 60, Finland 59 and 
Switzerland 61. These are members of the academic staff covering all the academic 
position, managers in FlEIs as we are trying to keep balance in gender issue. Also, 
Flepros were interviewed. 
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For the Romanian team, more than half of the interviews for academic staff 
were conducted in their respective offices being face-to-face interviews. The rest of 
the interviews were conducted on the telephone. This was due to financial reason 
and the difficulty to cover long distance. The length of all interviews spanned 
between thirty minutes and one hour and twenty minutes. Prior to the interviews, we 
made appointments and explained to the interviewees the purpose of the interviews 
in the wide context of the Euroac project. There were some unexpected events when 
some interviewees could not meet the schedule for interviews because of unforeseen 
reasons. 

All interviews were conducted in a structured way following the interview 
schedule and all the interview proceedings were recorded on tape. 

Finally, all interviews were carefully transcribed in order to ensure that 
interviewees’ ideas are recorded to constitute raw data. Then, in order to allow the 
team of the project the access the data, the interviews were carefully translated in 
English. 

Discussions and Conclusion 

Martin and Stella (2007: 45) refer to two pillars of quality in education, namely 
"the golden standards” and “the fitness for purpose”. The first approach states that it 
is possible to identify certain qualitative key aspects of FIE quality. The second 
approach assumes that a wide variety in types and objectives of FlEIs makes it 
almost impossible to establish quantifiable criteria or standards. Flowever, during 
the last years the necessity to cope with quantitative data in order to compare the 
performance among individuals, departments and institutions leads to introduce a 
quality rating mechanism related to performance in research (peer review as 
qualitative judgement and the number of publications in highly ranked journals as 
quantitative judgement). At the same time, they fail to introduce similar quantifiable 
criteria to assess teaching. 

The main problem of the QMS is that its main focus is to measure research 
activities and research outcomes and not teaching quality. The interviewees view the 
publications as a measure of academic quality and prestige and this forced the 
academia to change their focus from teaching to research in order to succeed in 
academic environment. Flowever, most of the interviewees disagree and blame that 
their FlEIs aim to rank as high positions in international rankings or to improve their 
position in the rankings instead of focusing on their main missions. In this context, 
in the respondents’ view the indicators measuring teaching quality are strongly 
questionable, far more than the ones measuring research. The respondents’ consider 
that the assessment mechanism works better, is more accountable and objective in 
research than in teaching. The teaching quality evaluation is a complex process and, 
at the same time it is subject to unavoidable subjectivity. The main drawback 
consists of the lack of mechanisms to track the effects of teaching evaluation on 
education quality improvement in a university and proves that it is adequate making 
managerial decisions based on evaluation results. 

Another important issue comes from social sciences and it states that it is 
necessary to enlarge the indicators for assessment including books, which are 
immensely important for social sciences and the arts and human sciences. Also the 
respondents outlined the necessity to realize the cross-institutional assessment 
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(ranking/rating, benchmarking, quality assessment) as useful tools to identify those 
proper actions for developing institutional policies. 

From the political authorities and institutional leaders’ point of view, the 
massification of higher education makes it much more visible and also changes the 
managerial vision and academic autonomy. This has resulted in strong demands to 
make universities more effective and more accountable. Research has experienced a 
similar growth. Research, scientific values and high pressure for research outcomes 
affect the academic staffs notions about what research and academic activity is all 
about. 

A large number of respondents perceive a clear difference in academic prestige 
between a teacher and a research professor. Our study reveals huge divergences 
between the identity of many of the academic staff respondents and their role. Even 
so, the majority of the respondents claim that they are both teachers and researchers; 
in reality, their academic role has been rerouted to a more research based one. 
“Teaching” at HEIs is more than providing a learning environment. Trowler and 
Wareham (2007) highlight as negative or as drawbacks (termed as “dysfunction”) 
when referring to “teachers doing research” is that time and energy of the academic 
staff have been devoted to research that sacrifices teachers’ involvement in teaching 
and are replaced by teaching assistants (commonly, post-graduate students). This 
raises conflict among the students that become reluctant to receive lower level of 
expertise, feeling neglected by the academic staff and the department. 

Nowadays, the academic identity and status are closely related to research and 
scholarly activities. The reputation and successful career path encourage and almost 
impose a sound engagement in research and publication work. This is necessarily 
equivalent to a narrower but more performance and quality audit-driven definition of 
research focused on obtaining grants and publishing in peer-reviewed outlets. 
Institutional responses to national and international trends in higher education have 
led to a strong emphasis on research performance monitoring. Some of the 
respondents perceive the elements of conventional academic practice, such as 
personal tutoring and assessment, as being time-consuming activities. They need to 
be released to pursue work that is considered more ‘productive’ as publication and 
grant-getting targets. 

The respondents feel that it is getting harder and harder to perform all the 
elements of academic practice and find themselves under increasing work pressure 
and lack of time for personal life. 

A general impression that emerges from this analysis is that in order to make the 
higher education system more competitive, universities have been under tremendous 
pressure from governments and the internal and external stakeholders to restructure 
and reinvent the education systems. According to Carnoy (2000: 50), education 
reforms within the context of globalisation can be characterised as finance driven 
reforms emphasising decentralisation, privatisation and better performance. 

The growing impact of globalisation in the higher education system has forced 
many countries to reinvent their governance strategies in education for coping with 
the rapid social and economic changes. Regarding the impact of the standardization 
demands and the new holistic assessment criteria of the academic staffs activity on 
the university management vision and strategy, most of the academia believes that 
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the government and the university management have to react to external pressures 
generated by globalization. 

Following the new vision and strategy imposed to quality management system 
in HE, many changes are implemented allowing the governments to shift to the roles 
of regulator, enabler and facilitator instead of those of provider and funder. The 
academic staffs are forced to make them visible to their co-operators outside the 
university and they need to focus on quantified research outcomes such as 
publications in prestigious journals. 

Because there is great emphasis on ‘efficiency and quality’ in higher education, 
universities now encounter a lot more challenges, and are being subjected to an 
unprecedented level of external scrutiny. The growing concern for ‘value for money’ 
and ‘public accountability’ lead all providers of higher education to accommodate 
increasing demands from the local community, as well as changing expectations of 
students, parents and employers. Nowadays, the governments are facing increasing 
financial constraints and in order to create more higher education opportunities, 
modern universities have started to change their model of governance by adopting 
the model based on scientific performance using the international classification 
criteria and standards. But it is essential that these classifications do not become an 
objective in itself for a university but rather they may be a consequence of its mode 
of organization. In the opinion of many respondents a dangerous tendency is that 
universities lose sight of something essential in the evaluation of teachers, namely 
the teaching performance; the evaluation criteria currently rely more on research, 
reflected in publications in recognized international research journals, so-called ISI 
publications. 

The most critical issues related to the QMS implementation include: procedure 
development, lack of financial resources and information, and the development of 
work guidelines, while improved responsibility and organizational performance, 
were perceived by the respondents as the key QMS benefits. QMS is a coordinated 
aggregate of interrelated and interactive activities that determine quality policy and 
objectives as well as provides the teacher and also the research activities with 
guidance and rules in their goal attainment. The implementation of quality 
management systems enables HEIs to define and manage processes that ensure 
delivery of services that meet internal and external stakeholders’ needs and 
expectations. 
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PASCAL LAFONT 

THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE VALIDATION OF ACQUIRED 
EXPERIENCE (VAE) IN FRANCE WOULD BE A CULTURAL REVOLUTION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION TRAINING? 

Abstract 

This contribution shows the conditions of a change of prospect in higher 
education which is based on institutional and policy positioning in favor of the 
implementation of the devices of Validation of Acquired Experience (VAE) which 
is used to deliver a whole or components of a qualification (certification) on the 
basis of the knowledge and skills of the applicant acquired through experience, and 
on the initiatives of the individuals in education and the formation throughout their 
life. These devices appear in the political discourses like a new appropriateness of 
access to certification and recognition of a right qualification taking into 
consideration competence acquired during “the courses of experience”. 
Nevertheless, the intention of social justice and equity, is it compatible with a 
reduction of the costs related with the courses of continuing education by the 
process? If the public policies do not contribute as much to the resolution of 
uncertainties economic and social perceived by the questioned actors that the 
political discourses it suggest, it is because the device reveals new sources of socio- 
cognitive conflicts and a modification of the representation of the professional paths 
of the candidates. However, a cultural revolution in higher education training could 
precede with acceptance by the educative community of higher education (the 
teaching researchers) while considering the “conscientisation” necessary, it means of 
transmitting a know-how, an attitude and a knowledge - all these being the 
foundations of the candidates’ skills - the difference between what the candidates 
believe they know and what they actually know, finally to question the candidates 
about the antinomy between legitimate and illegitimate knowledge, all these have to 
be present in the candidates’ reflection, without their being necessarily aware of 
them. 

Introduction 

Since the second half of the 20th century, all the functions within higher 
education training have been solicited by a general layout placing economy as its 
foremost organizer. Consequently, the model of higher education training under 
study here is based on an innovating educational scheme allowing the combination 
of two other means of access to qualification: continuing training and the VAE, both 
constitutive of the offer of renewed modular training. This new model is situated at 
the frontier between action and knowledge, between past and present, and it stirs up 
new interrogations as to knowledge acquiring and practising, as well within 
institutional academic contexts as without (Neyrat, 2007). In that sense, we are led 
to make the assumption that, if the actors of the VAE, whether they are teaching 
researchers or candidates to the VAE, seem to resist, for some of them, or to 
renounce, for others, it is because they feel confronted with overwhelming 
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difficulties, based on their relationship to knowledge inherited from their partly 
personal, partly collective history. 

Our analysis is based on the methodological procedure of the participating 
observation of four experimental groups (25 students) at Master’s Degree level, and 
four teaching researchers working inside this scheme. The analysis focuses on the 
study of representations, on an educational engineering work, on postural changes 
between the assessed and the assessors, on the candidates’ validation files, knowing 
that these candidates can be granted extra training modules in order to earn the 
targeted qualification. 

Higher education process and lifelong education 

Building up a lifelong educational and training continuum is a widely shared 
prospect, even if the changes it calls for mean an evolution in higher education 
training that raises both interest and concern. How can the borderlines between 
initial training and continuing training be progressively erased? How is it possible to 
go from logic of a piling -up of levels, of a juxtaposition of numerous courses, to one 
of continuous curricula that encourage ascending personal and professional careers, 
with a real visibility for the people concerned? However, by laying too exclusive a 
stress on individual responsibilities at the expense of the part and functions 
traditionally attributed to institutions, public authorities and corporations, a liberal 
conception could impose an understanding of lifelong education as associated to 
concerns for the risks run by the finality of social cohesion (equal opportunities and 
access to training, the fight against inequalities) - which is at the heart of the 
European social model, in conformity with the Lisbon strategy and the European 
social agenda. 

Principles that now weigh on higher education training 

The very fact that a diversity of formal, non formal and informal lifelong 
educational and training paths are said to exist and the way to acknowledge and 
confer them the same social value are considered by the teaching community as a 
major advance. Recognizing and validating each of them must be implemented in 
order to encourage overpasses to an access to employment and to degrees and 
qualifications. These measures are more liable to be an answer to the recurrent issue 
of the fight against inequalities, thus referring to the principle of an equal access to 
lifelong education and training (Lafont, 2011). 

The implementation of the VAE linked to continuing training should produce a 
positive effect on a greater incentive to train oneself. All the potentially interested 
individuals should, from now on, be offered this opportunity - more specifically 
those whose skills are not attested by a corresponding qualification - whatever their 
age, sex, career, place of residence or the time when the issue of this recognition 
arises. For training and certification organisms - among these, universities - the 
issues and challenges, as far as recognition and VAE are concerned, extend to the 
« six million working people - among whom many potential beneficiaries with low- 
standard degrees, more specifically, those who have, or have had, receding jobs 
(reconversion) - who have known but precarious careers on the work market (young 
unqualified temporary’ workers) or who target ’regulated’ professions » (Besson, 
2008). ' 
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Orientation should give access to careers for the benefit of the students, as well 
as of the universities and their partners. 

The ambiguity of certain orientation 

While higher education knowledge and scientific culture are essential mainstays 
of life in society, the objective of a raise in the training standards - more 
particularly, academic standards - cannot be reduced to a global increase in the 
efficiency of the production system (De Montlibert, 2004). This issue has been 
forcefully broached by higher education professors who campaign in popular 
education movements, for example, along with most trade-unions, as much as higher 
education staff members and salaried employees. 

However, thanks to the VAE and to the innovating scheme associated to it, there 
is here the beginning of a major answer, even if there is no guarantee that the 
degrees awarded in initial and continuing training and by the recognition of 
experience have a real impact on the material and professional conditions of the 
people concerned, nor that their wish to get trained always ensures them financial 
results. Some of those who advocate this scheme consider that it would help the 
candidates to « gain time and spend ten times less than a classical training » 
(Vilchien, Audige, Debeaupuis, Segal, 2005). 

Linking the Validation of Acquired Experience and continuing training 

The VAE is one of the fundamental elements of the 2002 law on social 
modernization 1 . It is a right providing the opportunity to convert personal 
experience, whether it is professional or social, into a degree, a title or a professional 
certificate. Indeed, these measures « make it possible for anybody who has been 
active for at least three years to validate their experience with a view to getting a 
degree or a title with a professional finality » 2 . These measure change the traditional 
pattern in which certification was the ultimate award of a higher education or 
professional training. From now on, learning through professional and social 
experience, in the widest sense, makes it possible to acquire the knowledge, a know- 
how, and a way of existing and certain habits (Dubar, 2001). It can perhaps also be 
considered as an equivalent for training, thanks to the awarding of the same attested 
and recognized certification. 

In the scheme under study, when candidates, student-trainees, fail to get their 
complete degree within the framework of the VAE, they are prescribed extra 
training modules, within the framework of continuing training, so as to obtain the 
complete degree. This scheme calls for changes coming from the innovation it 
causes, thus accounting for the numerous initiatives that have been taken to meet the 
emerging social demands that the candidates crystallize. In fact, social innovation 
produces the interactions and inter-organizational relation-ships through which new 
institutional norms can emerge. And the achievement of the innovation process would 
mean the upsetting of social norms and the creation of a new normative framework 
(Alter, 2002). Consequently, a change in higher education ethos is taking place. 


1 Official Journal dated 28.04.2002, decree nr. 2002-615 (26.04.2002) taken for the 
enforcement of article 900-1 of the work chart and articles L.335-6 of the education chart. 

2 Art. L.900, paragraph 4 of the work code. 
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The teaching researchers 

Recognizing knowledge acquired through experience implies a deep change in 
the shared representation of knowledge that higher education members have built all 
along their own careers, in reference to knowledge elaborated through studying and 
teaching. But isn’t the issue then an opening up of the teaching researchers’ 
functions, of an extension of the missions attributed to universities, making them 
accept a notion of training that forces them to widen their skills as regards the 
teaching and monitoring of practitioners? In view of the profiles of the teaching 
researchers in charge of the development of the scheme, among « the indifferent, the 
proselytes and the activists » (Cherqui-Houot, 2001), an isomorphia between the 
characteristics of the careers and professional histories of the teaching staff invested 
in continuing teaching, and the characteristics of those interested in the VAE, seems 
to take shape for those who have a particularly well-developed knowledge and 
experience of candidates concerned by the VAE. However, practising the VAE calls 
for an « educational adjustment », opposed to the traditional forms of the 
« knowledge-power » equation, where the relationship between teachers and learners 
is known to be strongly inegalitarian (Benhamou, 2005). This makes it necessary to 
pay renewed attention to the modes of assessment. 

However, the possibility to deliver a complete higher education degree seems 
liable to modify the « principles of degree awarding and the social part played by 
these degrees. In the same way as the notion of skills (Tanguy, Rope, 1994), the 
extensive use of this notion tends to « modify the cognitive and cultured models that 
prevail in the higher education sphere » (Rope, 2005). Mobilizing individual and 
collective knowledge and experiences can allow VAE candidates to share and 
acquire the problems encountered all along their exchanges, in order to overtake 
them, and finally produce a new shared knowledge, the basis of their validation 
project. In that sense, the VAE contributes to a new reflexion on learning in order to 
create a moment of cooperative production and exchanges during which the 
candidate is at the centre of the learning process. Thus, all along the VAE process, 
the examiners are to make assessments « no longer according to their own teaching, 
but to the evaluation of action-produced knowledge, outside their own sphere of 
influence. This new posture changes the very representation of the degree in 
question as the achievement of an intellectual career, and thus as what can also be 
considered as the outcome of an active career » (Lenoir, 2002, pp. 91-108). 
Therefore, can this significantly undermine the power that the teaching researcher, 
partly consciously, exerts? Could it be one of the unspoken reasons of the resistance 
and misunderstandings at the origin of tensions and conflicts within the University, 
where implementing these VAE measures is accompanied by «an attempt to 
recompose hierarchies and new’ forms of domination » (Rope, 2005)? 

The VAE candidates 

In the case of the higher education training model, in which a large part of the 
assessment system is based on the cognitive skills of analysis, synthesis and writing, 
the validation project - the corner-stone of the VAE scheme through which the 
candidates describe their professional and social experience - is meant to prove 
skills supposed to be up to those attested by the targeted diploma. 
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The analysis of practitioners’ remarks as to the measures concerning the 
Recognition and VAE makes the process appear too cumbersome (Mlekus, 1998); it 
demands true cultural prerequisites and makes those candidates who are least 
familiar with written procedures tributary of its complexity. The misleading aspect 
of a certain autonomy given at University by the validation project implies a more 
personal investment as to its written form and calls for capacities of document 
structuring that not all the candidates possess. 

Their perspectives all carry social and economical issues. They express their 
motivations in terms of a vocational re-orientation, of a new job, of an easier access 
to employment, of earning a degree, of reaching a high training standard, of 
widening their field of knowledge, without admitting that there is a correlation 
between the factors of success of the process and the motivational elements that 
underlie their company. Thus, the acceptation of the constraints and suffering with 
which the candidates are confronted is proportional to the issues they have 
identified. Therefore, they, partially consciously, define a limit of profitability 
beyond which - if the material or symbolical benefit they can get does not 
correspond to their expectancies - they momentarily or permanently abandon the 
process. Among these constraints, those linked to the language rules and the 
interiorization of those of writing set the candidates back to the conditions in which 
they have acquired them and to those of the use they know now. 

This infers observing the training and qualification standards of the population 
under study, and consequently, noting that the social and economical conditions of 
acquiring and using language skills are in direct relationship with their school days 
and that the standard of language incompetence is correlated to an incomplete 
learning subsequent to unachieved careers. 

Conclusion 

This study on the motivations and measures at the origin of the implementation 
of the VAE process questions the ethos of higher education teaching researchers, as 
well as the freedom of movement the VAE candidates have in order to become the 
actors of their future, although they are not totally aware of all the constraints they 
are confronted with all along the process. It is thus possible to see to what extent the 
VAE process is a higher education training model within the framework of lifelong 
training. However, it is now a fact that the awareness of the difficulties the teaching 
researchers meet, on the one hand, provokes reactions liable to create new sources of 
conflict ; on the other hand, whenever these difficulties emerge for the candidates, 
they tend to cause either inhibition or a partial or even total dropping out of the 
project. This accounts for the fact that there is a gap between the number of 
potentially interested candidates and the number of those who finally get involved in 
this recognition project. Only an « elite » or too few of them still seem capable of 
taking possession of the opportunities universally offered to access to it, as is 
confirmed by the first studies. Therefore, cannot it be inferred that the law favours 
those who have best integrated the norms and expectancies of the system, in order to 
convert their investment into a material and symbolical profit? The law of social 
modernization and the articles concerning the VAE have found a legitimity in view 
of social expectancies. True, some of these are founded on painful experiences. But 
the Cultural Revolution in higher education training seems to lie in the law’s 
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predisposition to make individuals the actors of a promising project, that they can 

dissociate from their present day situation, provided they are capable of a reflexive 

process, though this is not explicitly expressed to them. 
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HILARY ENGLISH 

TRANSITION OF STUDENTS FROM ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
BACKGROUNDS TO RESEARCH LED UNIVERSITIES 

Abstract 

This paper presents the findings of a study on software development students 
from economically disadvantaged backgrounds that have dropped out of universities 
which have a strong research emphasis. In the UK, these universities are generally 
part of the Russell Group of Universities. The participants were all male, mainly 
black, working class and had studied software development for two years post- 
sixteen at an inner city further education college in London. This study is the result 
of interviews, discussions and feedback from students who have a very different 
experience of the higher education system than students from middle class 
backgrounds. As Macrae and Maguire (2002) have argued, a system of support is 
required for these under-represented groups, in order that they may successfully 
access and complete higher education studies. 

Economically disadvantaged students’ transition to research led universities is 
especially difficult, as in these environments there is a habitus of middle class 
students for whom the social norms are very different as many have had very 
different life experiences. The dramatic increase in University fees from £3,000 to 
£9,000 per year has made many economically disadvantaged students worry about 
applying to university. It is also the case that students from the lower social classes 
are more debt averse than those from higher social classes (Callendar & Jackson, 
2005). 

While many universities have made considerable steps to assisting transition, 
the findings are that these working class students who came to university from a 
vocational course and have very limited experience of exams, believe that they 
would be helped by having an introductory course at the start of the academic year 
to give additional support. A mentor from the same social, economic and ethnic 
background to support them from the start of their course would also be of great 
benefit. It is noted that additional financial help in the form of more non repayable 
bursaries and available part time work at the university would also be beneficial. 

Introduction and Background 

This paper is an investigation and study on the reasons for drop out of 
economically disadvantaged, mainly black, male students from research led 
universities. The 15 students in the study were all male: there are very few females 
on this course each year and they generally apply for Business Information systems 
courses, so they were not included. The students were mainly black and were all 
from economically deprived homes. They were in receipt of EMA (Education 
Maintenance Allowance) which is given to students whose families are in receipt of 
a low income, so this was used as an evidence indicator of economically 
disadvantaged background. They were all at a London inner city further education 
college on a vocational software development course, which is the equivalent of 
three A Levels - the necessary prerequisite for university. UCAS, the university and 
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colleges admissions service, which is the centralised application system for UK 
universities advises that there has been a drop in applications from UK born students 
of 12% (UCAS 2012) since the news of tuition fee increase which will come into 
effect from October 2012. With the projection of the number of 18 year olds in the 
UK decreasing by around 11% over the next 10 years it is important for universities 
to continue to have in place as much student support as possible for students to 
reduce the dropout rate. 

From October 2012, university fees in the UK for home students will increase 
from £3,000 to £9,000 per year, which means an economically disadvantaged 
student who drops out incurs a heavy financial loss with nothing to show for it. The 
dropout rate of working class students has been recognised as a serious issue in 
higher education. Powedthavee and Vignoles (2009) suggest that, in the UK, as in 
the US, there is a significant gap in the dropout rate between economically 
advantaged and disadvantaged pupils. Powedthavee and Vignoles (2009) state that 
the dropout rate is increasing in the UK and that this will widen the socio-economic 
gap in degree completion, as poorer students will be more likely than richer ones to 
drop out. However many universities have taken some steps towards supporting 
economically disadvantaged students and this has been noticeable in the feedback of 
this study. If a student goes to university it is critical that they do not drop out, 
especially as there are very few jobs available in the current economic market in the 
UK. ‘ In the period September-November 2011, 1.04 million young people aged lb- 
24 were unemployed’ (Rhodes, 2012, p. 1). On average 85% of all students who 
complete this software development course go on to attend university. Nearly all are 
the first in their family to do so. The concept that this course will lead on to 
university is embedded into the teaching. We keep in touch with the students to 
monitor that we are properly preparing them for university. We also get feedback 
from them on their experiences at university through discussions. 

Everyone should have equal access to a university education. Rawls (1971) sees 
social justice as the equal distribution of goods in society. Here the goods are the 
availability of and access to university education. Bourdieu (1990) has described 
how we reproduce our social conditions and so children frequently have similar 
educational and employment opportunities to their parents. This research shows that 
there is a correlation between background and education but, this is true only up to a 
point. Bourdieu’s (1990) concept of habitus accounts for how a person’s 
environment influences their behaviour and choices. This can be both familial and 
institutional. In this study, one can see how habitus can affect students. Most of 
those who participated in the study do not have a familial habitus of going to 
university; the majority did not have parents who wanted them to go or assumed that 
this would happen. Nearly all the cohort were the first in the family to go to 
University. For disadvantaged inner city students who may only have been out of 
London on school trips this is very alien, they go from a world of slang to talking 
"proper’ , from rarely travelling out of the city environment to meeting people their 
own age who go to France for shopping expeditions and go to Europe and further 
afield for their holidays. Money is a serious concern and for these students who are 
often from a background of benefits, a large debt is a frightening concept. There is 
no parental back up for them. To then drop out of university with a debt and no 
degree is of serious concern. 
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‘Students from poor families who get preferential places at top 
universities are three times more likely to drop out of their courses 
than their counterparts who win places by the ordinary’ route’. 

(Henry, 2009, p. 1) 

Additional help and feedback from the first term onwards would greatly 
alleviate students’ anxiety about their work and provide them with additional moral 
support. 

Method 

This study is the result of interviews, discussions and feedback from these 15 
students who have attended the software development course prior to attaining 
places at research led universities. This was a qualitative study in the form of 
questions to find out reasons for dropping out as a qualitative study allows for 
empathetic understanding (Jones, 1997). The questions were checked to ensure they 
had been understood. Here the qualitative study was chosen to yield answers rich in 
data as students could express themselves freely. In qualitative research, interviews 
can be face to face or by telephone and both of these methods were used for this 
study. A quantitative study was not used as it would not allow for detailed answers 
(Bell, 2005) as students need to be able to fully explain themselves (Cohen et al, 
2003). 

This was insider research as the researcher was known to the students as their 
former tutor on the software development course; it was believed that this would 
enable the student to be more open in their answers. It is acknowledged that 
researchers have a significant role in interpreting data (Gillham, 2000). As the 
researcher did not attend their university, it was anticipated that they would find it 
easier to talk to her in a more open and honest manner than discussing a similar 
issue with their university lecturer. Semi structured interviews were selected, there 
was a list of questions as a guide but the ‘ interviewer is prepared to be flexible in 
terms of the order which topics are considered ...to let the interviewee develop ideas 
and speak more widely on issues raised by the researcher’ (Denscombe, 2007, p. 
176). The research questions were open such as 

‘Can you tell me about any problems you experienced in your first term at 
university?’ 

‘What would have helped you to overcome these problems?’ 

‘At what point did you start to feel that you wanted to leave the university?’ 

Although interviews take time, the aim is also to understand individual 
perceptions (Denscombe, 2007) and if the researcher needs to learn about people’s 
feelings, experience and emotions (Denscombe, 2007) qualitative methodology is a 
means to enable this. 

Findings 

As increasing and widening participation brings in more students from under- 
represented groups, they may need more support to complete their courses. If there 
are few other economically disadvantaged students at the university support is even 
more critical. Economically disadvantaged students often feel alienated at university 
as it is an unfamiliar culture with very different values; as Mann (2001) has said 
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they are ‘ outsiders in a foreign land’. The more research focused the university the 
harder it can be for these students to be part of that milieu. 

Early support for fresher (first year) students is critical as 75% of students found 
that attending university was initially very difficult and stated they would have liked 
to have more support from other students from a similar background. Finding 
friends was a problem especially others of a similar background which covered their 
language, music and the availability of food to which they were accustomed. The 
following interview quotes from the students interviewed are representative of the 
answers that were given 

‘There was nowhere to buy plantain ’. ‘No one liked rap or hip hop 
they just liked cheesy music. ’ ‘They all talked posh and proper and 
with long words ’ and they were always talking about ‘skiing and 
what they did in Asia and all these other places I had never heard 
of. 7 just felt on the edge of it when everyone was talking 
together’. ‘They were all very’ nice but I was right out of it’. They 
all talked about their holidays I don ’t even go on one, I have never 
been to Europe. ’ 

Receiving a low mark for the first piece of coursework submitted was 
demoralising and students felt that extra help with this would have helped their 
confidence in their academic ability. ‘ When I got a low pass mark I just felt what’s 
the point? This is not for me 1 will never be any good’. 7 just stayed a lot in my 
room and did not go to lectures I found it very lonely ’. All of the students 
interviewed had serious concerns about money and the debt that they were incurring. 
‘I find my student loan frightening and worry’ about how much it has cost me’. 7 
wake up in a sweat thinking of all that money I owe ’. 

Evaluation of Findings and Recommendations 

Due to the findings of this study it is proposed that universities introduce an 
initiatory course for students with vocational qualifications and those on bursaries 
which would also enable them to form a support network. Many non A level 
entrants to universities have little experience of exams, as many vocational courses 
are coursework based. To have the opportunity to take a course providing help with 
examination techniques, revision techniques and advice on how to succeed in 
assignments would be a great support to these less advantaged students. 

Additional support in the first term is likely to boost disadvantaged students’ 
confidence at a time of anxiety. Becoming accustomed to the type of academic 
writing and literature referencing and the standard that is expected would be highly 
beneficial as prior to attending university many non A level students are used to 
small groups and to receiving a lot of support. 

A further finding of this study was a students’ desire for a mentor. Some 
economically disadvantaged students who had enrolled in prestigious universities 
said they had trouble ‘ fitting in ’ (Forsythe and Furlong, 2003, p. 1). This mentoring 
should also start in the first week. Second and third year students could be 
encouraged to be mentors which they could put on their CVs. The mentors would 
need to be from the same social and preferably ethnic background as the mentored 
students so that they speak the same ‘language’. Initial support from someone who 
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understands what they are going through is critical to a successful transition from 
college to university for economically disadvantaged students. 

As money is one of disadvantaged students’ main concerns, those allocating part 
time work at the universities could give preference to those students. Although these 
students may have a bursary this is only a small amount of the total fees paid. There 
are many other costs such as accommodation, food, stationery and socialising. 
Those who can barely afford to go out are also less likely to then meet and make 
friends with other students putting them at a further social disadvantage. Allocating 
part time work to those who qualify for bursaries would help to lessen these 
students’ financial concerns. Although it is recognised that most students worry 
about money, these students’ parents are in receipt of income support and there is 
very little money given to their children. ‘ Better financial help, especially non- 
repayable bursaries, would enable more of them to complete their degrees’ 
(Forsythe and Furlong, 2003, p. 1). 

Flowever it should be noted that many universities do provide extra classes and 
in this case, software development students who were weak in maths were offered 
extra maths classes which they had found very supportive. Forsythe and Furlong 
(2003) have found that students’ unfamiliarity with higher education, as they were 
the first in the family to go to university, meant that they often got poor advice and 
often enrolled on unsuitable courses. This was not the case in this study as all the 
students had taken computer science for two years and in effect had three A levels in 
computing so had very good knowledge of the computer science/software 
development degree for which they had enrolled. 

Finally, it has been found that all of the students who dropped out of the first 
university they enrolled in then went to other universities so did not give up on 
higher education. They all went to universities where there were more students from 
their background and milieu. They fitted in better there and succeeded in gaining a 
degree. These universities may not have had the prestige, status and easier access to 
the graduate job market but the students were happier, made more friends and 
completed their degree. 

Conclusions 

Supporting economically disadvantaged students at research led universities is 
critical if they are to gain their degree. It is recommended that these universities 
should run introductory courses at the beginning of the academic year aimed at 
vocational students and those on bursaries, and also introduce a mentor system with 
that mentor being of the same background and cultural milieu as the student. 
Additional support during their first term is likely to encourage and help these 
students. Increased financial support and help with part time work at the university 
would also be a considerable benefit. 
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MISS SHAMAAS GUL KHATTAK 

ATTITUDES OF PARENTS TOWARDS CONTEMPORARY FEMALE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Abstract 

This paper is derived from the author PhD dissertation (gender issues in higher 
education of Khyber Pukhtunkhwah (KPK) Pakistan). This study aimed at exploring 
the attitude of parents towards contemporary women higher education. The 
population for the study was the students’ parents of four colleges of Peshawar, 
capital city of KPK, although the original study did not included the parents. Twelve 
Parents (mother and father) of each college were selected randomly as a sample of 
the study. Thus the sample consisted of 48 individuals. The respondents confessed 
the domination of the paternalistic culture in KPK society that majority of parents 
make decisions about their daughters’ future life. Although they agreed that Islam 
highly valued woman higher education therefore parents have to encourage women 
education in the province. 

Keywords: Khyber Pukhtunkhwah, Pakistan; Attitudes; Female Fligher Education 

Introduction 

According to Good (1959) attitude is the predisposition or tendency to re-act 
specifically towards an object, situation or value, usually accompanied by feelings 
and emotions. Some writers differentiate a verbal attitude from behavioral attitude; 
attitude cannot be directly observed but must be inferred from overt behavior, both 
verbal and non verbal. 

Islam gives the right of education to the female gender. The Holy Prophet 
Muhammad (Peace be upon him) commands that acquiring knowledge is obligatory 
for every man and woman. Both men and women have to face accountability on the 
Day of Judgment on equal footing, justice demands that none of them should be 
deprived of knowledge (Ali, 1997). 

The importance of women's role in the process of development was recognized 
long ago. Women have economic, political and social roles to play. Keeping in view 
the importance of female education, it is believed that major cause of lagging behind 
in general, in economic and social progress, in most of the developing countries, 
including Pakistan is the absence of a higher percentage of educated and technically 
qualified women (Ahmad, 1994). 

It is an economic fallacy to suppose that females are not suitable for economic 
platform. Women can play an important role in this field and can provide surety for 
prosperity (Haq, 2003). There can be no doubt that the women of Pakistan are 
striving to play their part in raising the status of themselves, their families and their 
nation. Women have already won for themselves an enviable reputation at the 
highest level of our national life as well as in international circles. We are confident 
from the spirit which the women of Pakistan have shown in such achievements as 
those of the All Pakistan Women’s Association that they can assume roles of great 
importance in the consolidation and development of the country if their dynamism 
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and dedication can be nurtured and their efforts guided into those channels where 
they can be of the greatest service (GoP, 1959). 

Pakistan is a developing country. It is quite clear that without imparting 
education to the female, progress of the society will be very difficult. Khyber 
Pukhtunkhwah Province includes tribal areas of Khyber Agency, Malakand Agency, 
Mohmand Agency, Kurram Agency, Orakzai Agency, North Waziristan and South 
Waziristan Agency. Almost 90% of the females with secondary education have very 
limited access to higher education. There are social, economic, geographic, and 
tribal Pukhtun culture, war against terrorism and other reasons for their limited 
access to higher education. However, importance of female education is never 
denied in the history. Therefore it seems appropriate to study the attitude of parents 
towards contemporary female education. 

In the light of the above discussion the study main objective is to explore the 
attitude of parents in different economic strata (upper, middle, lower middle and 
working classes) parents towards contemporary female higher education of KPK 
society. The researcher is very positive about the implication of this research that 
more parents will be encouraged to send their daughters to higher education in KPK 
society. 

Population and Sample 

This small scale research study comprised four different economic class of 
Peshawar City of KPK (Pakistan). Random sampling technique was used to select 
the sample from each of the following strata: upper class, higher middle, lower 
middle, and working class. 12 individuals (mother and father) from each class were 
selected randomly. During the course of the research, the law and order situation in 
the country, particularly in KPK, did not allow the researcher to access more than 
four colleges, secondly the researcher rely on those respondents who could easily 
accessed. Thus the total number of respondents was 48. 

Instrumentation 

For the collection of data a questionnaire containing 25 items was developed 
using five-point Likert scale for parents, both mother and father. Questions were 
translated into Urdu and Pukhtu languages for the convenience of the respondents. 

Data Collection 

The researcher collected data through personal visits to these four colleges. It 
was observed that their attitude towards the research was very cooperative. The 
questionnaire was distributed to the students (as they have been selected in 2008, for 
the author’s PhD sampling for more details see Khattak, 2009). The questionnaires 
were taken by the students to their home, filled and returned to the researcher on 
their next visit after a week. In order to get the required information the researcher 
had a glance over the questionnaire after receiving it back from the respondent. In 
the light of information received through the questionnaires, results have been 
drawn. 
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Analysis of Data 

Data collected through above mentioned instruments was tabulated, analyzed 
and interpreted category wise as mothers and fathers. The data chi square was not 
used due to the small sample size. On the basis of the analysis and interpretation of 
data, conclusions were drawn and recommendations were made. (All tables 
available upon request from author) 

Discussion 

Education is essential for every member of the society. The process of education 
is from cradle to grave. The secret of survival of nations lies in education. The 
nation which lags behind in the field of education dies soon. Pakistan as a 
developing country has a dire need for educating the individuals irrespective of the 
economic and gender differences for rapid progress. At this time, Pakistan is passing 
through a very critical situation due to extremism and terrorism and the western 
world blames Pakistan, especially KPK, for extremism on the basis of religious 
extremism. As far as Islam is concerned, it does not forbid seeking knowledge rather 
it obligates upon learning on every men and women. Islam invites the people to 
ponder and concentrate on the creation of the universe. It develops the attitude of its 
followers to come forward for enhancement of knowledge. 

The ultimate aim of the study was to examine the attitude of parents in different 
economic class towards contemporary female higher education in KPK. The 
religious class always leads the nation according to the teachings of Islam but it has 
been blamed for negative attitude towards contemporary female higher education. 

The results of the study revealed that higher education is the right of women. 
Because women form 52% of our society, closing the doors of higher education to 
the female gender results in the deterioration of the nation as well as the country. 

The majority of the parents of different class were of the opinion that females 
can play a vital role in the society as well as in the development of the country by 
getting higher education according to the norms and values of Islamic society, The 
main objective of higher education is the social and economic growth of the society 
and the female higher education helps a lot in this connection. Haq (2003) supported 
this idea by saying that the major cause of lagging behind in economic and social 
progress is the absence of educated and technically qualified women. 

The study results found that educated women perform their duties better than 
other women of the society. As the educated women have lot of options before them 
and it is very easy for them to find a desirable solution of a problem Malik and 
Courtney (2011) supported this idea which states that higher education empowers 
women to exercise their rights and responsibilities as a citizen of the society and 
enables them to make efficient choices. 

Majority in the parents were of the opinion that highly educated women behave 
fairly well with her husband and with other members of the family and the higher 
education based on Islamic ideology imparts and preserves the moral and social 
values of the Islamic society to the students. During the most important period of 
infancy and childhood of a person, the female is considered responsible for the 
intellectual, emotional, social, physical and character development in the families of 
Muslim society. Saleem (1990) supported this by stating that all... Telling about the 
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training of the children the Holy Prophet (Peace be upon Him) says that every child 
is born in original purity; it is his parents who make him a Jew, Christian, or an idol 
worshipper - quote from Bukhari: a compilation book of Hadiths (saying of prophet 
Muhammad Peace be upon him). Rao (2000) also supports this idea by saying that 
the spread of education made women aware of their role in society and the impact of 
higher education made them realize the importance of improving their rights, 
privilege and status. 

The study results found that the establishment of women universities would play 
a vital role in women higher education because Islamic and the traditional Pukhtun 
culture do not permit co-education at any level, especially, at higher level and in 
Pakistan, establishing of separate government schools and colleges for female 
students under separate female administrative authorities is of great importance. 
Iqbal (1997) supported this idea and noted that Pakistan had inherited one university 
in 1947, and, in order to provide qualified manpower a large number of colleges, 
universities and professional institutes were opened. Siddiqui (2004) also supported 
this idea by viewing that Fatima Jinnah and Frontier women universities were 
established on the demand of parents who preferred to educate their daughters in 
female institutions. Siddiqui (2004) further supported the view that female 
universities in Indian subcontinent had helped increase female enrolment in higher 
education because most of the Muslims are not in favour of co-education system at 
any level. 

The majority of the respondents viewed that highly educated girl is vitally 
important for grooming and upbringing of children. As the major role of education 
is the transfer of cultural heritage to the next generation and a highly educated girl 
can transfer the Islamic values to the next generation very sensibly. Akhter (1996) 
supports this idea by saying that in the Muslim families rearing of children and their 
character building is the responsibility of women, so it is necessary for a woman to 
be educated. If the mother is bearing good thoughts and good traits, she may transfer 
them to her kids. The lap of mother is the first institution of the child. If she is away 
from ignorance and equipped with knowledge, the coming generation will get good 
training from this institution and in the future this generation will produce good 
Muslims. Khanna (2005) further supported this idea and views that women should 
be given the opportunity to receive education in order to transmit this knowledge to 
future generations. 

The study reveals that most of the people want to educate the female gender up 
to a higher level without any class difference for the betterment of society. Virk 
(2003) supported this idea by viewing that women and students from lower income 
groups have much less participation in higher education which is against the 
principle of equity and this demands expansion of the base for higher education to 
give equal access to all the groups of society. The study results show that female 
education helps in increasing family income while taking into consideration the 
Islamic values and boundaries. World Action Plan (1990) supports this idea by 
stating that female education has a positive effect on family income. 

The study reveals that higher education is not the source of all social evils if it is 
based on Islamic principles. Moreover it develops character of women. However, 
sometimes, the environment of higher education institution promotes a negative role 
to make the women of Muslim society a show piece. Maududi (1995) supports this 
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idea by stating that Islam permits women to gain all sorts of knowledge, which build 
their character provided they do not exceed the limits, which are prescribed for them 
in Islam. 

The study shows that educated females always abide by the social values 
because a highly educated woman can understand well the social norms and she can 
go deeper to understand what has been described as social value. Veer (2004) 
supports this idea by saying that the education of girls means alteration of gender 
roles and to understand exercise all human rights. 

Limitations of the Study 

The study had its flaws as well. The responses might be invalid and unreliable 
because the age difference of the respondents may influence their views. The 
responses might be unreliable as with the passage of time the views of the 
respondents may change. The results were drawn and findings were made by using 
data spreadsheet. There are other methods of collecting and analyzing the data as 
well but Likert scale was used only. The researchers selected only urban sample 
small sample therefore sample size and urban parents could be a limitation of this 
study. Keeping in view the real world constraints, the study was limited only to one 
district; however, it was necessary to investigate the subject on a limited scale since 
there was no previous study on parents’ attitude to their daughters’ higher education. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions were drawn from the findings of the study: 

• The respondents viewed that higher education is the right of women and it 
is helpful in developing their personality and administrative capabilities and 
they can easily find the solution of the problem by differentiating between 
right and wrong along with the skillful hand in domestic jobs. 

• A highly educated girl is more social and obedient to her parents and her 
husband due to the understanding of worldly affairs and those social values, 
which are part and parcel of higher education. Most of the respondents 
viewed that the highly educated girl is more intelligent and develops mutual 
understanding with her husband and other members of the family 
effectively. 

• Most of the respondents viewed that it is necessary to impart higher 
education to females without any class difference because the highly 
educated girl of low income family is a big support in eradication of poverty 
of that family by using her faculties. The results showed that keeping girls 
away from higher education is injustice and the whole family would be 
lagging behind and the consequence is less ratio of development of the 
society as well as country, for both male and female are part of the same 
society and society develops more with the education of the both. 

• Separate institutes for female higher education were helpful in enhancing 
the number of female students for higher studies as most of the parents were 
against the current co-education system due to their adherence with the 
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culture but the sample were misunderstanding religious and culture 
discourses. 

• Higher education is considered as a precious thing and parents could 
include it as a dowry for their daughters and it is good to equip them with 
higher education in the current difficult situation for safe future of their 
children and society. They viewed that highly educated girl maintains her 
respect in society by paying equal attention to the responsibilities of 
upbringing of children along with the jobs for economic development of the 
family as well as the country. 
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NOSHEEN RACHEL NASEEM 

STRUCTURED PEER MENTORING: ENHANCING LIFELONG LEARNING 
IN PAKISTANI UNIVERSITIES 

Abstract 

Higher Education in developing countries is frequently restricted to students 
from privileged backgrounds, especially those from private secondary education. In 
Pakistan, access to Higher Education, while competitive, is more broadly based, 
with state universities particularly recruiting students from diverse backgrounds. 
Just as Widening Participation students in the UK face a challenge in adapting to the 
learning culture of universities, students in Pakistan face difficulties in taking the 
opportunities that university presents. In particular, the benefits of wider access and 
new ideas of peer-assisted learning are inhibited by a formal, hierarchical and 
teacher-centred university culture. 

With the primary aim of introducing peer mentoring as a support service for 
students in Pakistani universities, a social action research project has been 
undertaken to explore the impact of students’ peer mentoring on the culture of 
learning, to see if students involved in mentoring effectively transform the learning 
culture of the institution and promote skills for lifelong learning. The possibility is 
raised that such schemes, introduced widely, could provide a lever for social change 
in Pakistan. 

A framework of structured peer mentoring was designed as a Tight touch 
support mechanism’ for students in two universities, and evaluated to measure the 
impact on students’ learning and experience. Feedback showed beneficial impact in 
improved results, progression and retention and in improved peer support across 
diverse groups within the university. 

Introduction 

The concept of one person helping another to develop their education or other 
aspirations has a long history (Roberts, 1999). Homer gave the name Mentor to a 
close friend of Ulysses who was entrusted with the care and guidance of Ulysses’s 
son, Telemachus, during the 10 years of the Trojan War around 1200 BC (Fagles, 
1996). When Telemachus set off to search for his father, the goddess Athena 
assumed the form of Mentor and ‘mentored’ him during the long voyage. 

Mentoring has been established in many universities in the UK, USA and some 
other countries, primarily as a means of tackling underachievement and student 
retention (Phillips, 2009). Peer mentoring in this context is a strategy whereby more 
experienced senior students (mentors) help and advise their junior peers (mentees) 
with academic, career or personal development, sometimes under the guidance of a 
staff member (Miller, 2005). To be effective, mentors need to be clear about the 
purpose of their involvement with a particular student and to have received some 
training and an explicit agreement about nature and goals of the mentoring 
programme (Jacobi, 1991). 

This paper presents a social action research project designed to explore the 
impact of students’ peer mentoring on the culture of learning within universities in 
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Pakistan. As a former teacher and student from Pakistan, I was familiar with the 
context of research and of the problems students encounter in the Pakistani 
education system. This research explores the possibility of alleviating some of the 
student related problems in higher education in Pakistan through the introduction of 
peer mentoring. 

Pakistan has an important strategic place in the world today, geographically and 
politically. The Pakistan government is committed to the belief that the role of 
education institutions is pivotal in the economic, political, social and cultural 
development of the country (Iqbal, 2011), although Pakistan remains a country with 
very low literacy rates, especially amongst girls in rural areas, and with a higher 
education participation rate of around 5% {ibid.). The level of participation in any 
form of education in Pakistan is well below international norms (UNICEF, 2011). 
Since 2001, the Higher Education sector in Pakistan has undergone a renaissance. 
Currently Pakistan has a total of 135 universities or degree awarding institutions, of 
which 74 are public/state run and 61 are private. In 1947 when Pakistan gained 
independence from Indian subcontinent, there were only two universities in the 
country (Higher Education Commission, Pakistan, 2011). 

In Pakistan, universities do not offer mentoring to students and the concept of 
peer-mentoring is wholly new to students and to many staff. The presence of the 
extended family is supposed to take care of any support for students outside the 
standard provision of teaching. However, students’ needs are changing. The 
modernisation and expansion of higher education, new learning and teaching 
strategies and social changes all impact on the student experience. These changes 
indicate that traditional support networks are inadequate to deal with the range of 
issues that might affect students and suggest the need for enhancing student support 
within the university. Furthermore, the expansion of higher education and the 
concentration of universities in major cities reflect that students are more isolated 
from background support - in one of the universities studied, 20% of the students 
were living on campus, in most cases a long distance from home and family. 

Methodology 

My approach to the project can be summarized as five steps to planned 
problem-solving change (Havelock, 1973); the need for change, defining the 
problem, searching for promising solutions, implementation of the solution and 
determining whether the problem is resolved satisfactorily. The essence of action 
research is to monitor change in relation to the planned implementation of a specific 
practice. In an educational context, an action introduced in this way may yield 
improvement or information about teaching and learning (Cars and Kemmis, 1986). 
Action research provides a framework for thinking systematically about what 
happens in social situations, implementing action for change, monitoring and 
evaluating the effects of the action with a view to continuing the development. By 
using this framework, action researchers for a small scale project can not only 
improve what they do, but also their understanding of what they do (Kemmis and 
McTaggart, 1982). 

Miller (2005) describes peer mentoring as when people of similar age take on 
the role of mentor and mentee. He points out that ‘a majority of programmes of this 
sort have been peer tutoring where the emphasis is often upon learning support in 
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the areas of basic skills or subject learning’ (ibid., p. 120). Peer tutoring involves 
educational support through meetings between advanced learners and less advanced 
learners (Saunders and Gibson, 1998). Herrmann (in Breen et al., 2001) suggests 
that, as societies become more and more complex and impersonal, the need for 
person-to-person mentoring is becoming more important. He claims that mentoring 
can bring about a culture of continuous learning that is open to differences, more 
creative and able to deal positively with change. These points emphasise on the need 
for Pakistani students to gain support from mentoring arrangements in helping them 
deal with some issues. 

The introduction of the mentoring scheme provided a structured peer support 
system for first year students and the potential benefits to both mentors and mentees 
were monitored and measured. The hypothesis was that there would be recordable 
benefits to both students as individuals in terms of improving their personal and key 
skills, as well as to the university in terms of improved performance and retention. 
In addition, consideration was given to the idea that, if the students were introduced 
to community learning services within the university, they would make a positive 
contribution towards the wider culture. The students of today will become the 
decision makers and opinion leaders of the country, especially in a country where 
university education is limited to 5% of the population. 

The action research framework had helped me, in an earlier study of mentoring 
in secondary schools in Pakistan (see Rachel, 2007), to develop an understanding of 
concepts of mentoring and peer support as they might be applied in the Pakistani 
educational context. The current project was collaborative action research whereby 
the position of the researcher is that of an outsider working with insiders who 
contribute to change in the organization (Anderson and Herr, 1999; Bradbury and 
Reason, 2001). This tradition of action research measures change, organizational 
learning and community empowerment (Freire, 1970). A key contribution that 
action research makes is in helping communities to perceive development not as a 
destination characterized by material conditions, but rather as a process of learning 
that results in social and economic advances (Nemeroff, 2008). 

The fieldwork was carried out in one state and one private university in Lahore. 
These were selected to sample groups of students from contrasting backgrounds. 
While the private university had mainly middle class students, most of whom had 
studied in private English language schools, the large state university recruited 
widely across Pakistani society, and the majority of students came from Urdu 
speaking schools. In each university, a group of senior students were selected to 
participate in training workshops to prepare to be peer mentors. Also in each 
university, a group of new students was selected to form the sample of mentees. 
Selection of the mentees was made on the basis of representative student cohorts, 
with the assistance of university academic staff. Care was taken to ensure 
comparable representation in terms of gender, age and relevant variables. To 
achieve this spread of representation, students were selected from two contrasting 
departments at the state university, one of which had highly competitive entry, and 
had very able students and the other was much less competitive. 

In university 1 (Ul), a total of 60 mentors and 105 mentees were selected for the 
two participating departments: Department of Education and Research and the 
Department of Biochemistry and Biotechnology. In university 2 (U2) a total of 20 
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mentors and 40 mentees were selected. Male mentors were assigned male mentees 
and female mentors were matched with female mentees to minimise problems that 
could arise due to gender-related issues. 

The project was monitored and evaluated throughout the year and feedback was 
received by all participants of the project. Focus groups of mentors and individual 
interviews with at least 5 mentors and mentees from each group at U1 and U2 were 
also conducted to ensure validity and reliability of the data (Cohen, et al. 2011). 

Results 

The interim and final reviews and feedback from students (mentors and 
mentees) confirmed the benefits of peer mentoring. 

Some comments from the mentees from U1 were: 

‘it was due to my mentor that I got good grades in my January 
assessments’, ‘I feel confident in talking to my tutors because of 
the encouragement from my mentor’, ‘I know the university credit 
and semester system better now’, ‘it is a good feeling to know I can 
talk to a friendly person on campus once a week, to discuss my 
problems or just to reflect on my studies, my assignments and 
classes - this has helped me to become more organised’ and ‘I am 
thankful to you for providing us help in the form of mentors as I 
was very shy and hesitant to go to tutors with minor issues because 
this is the first time 1 have studied in a co-educational institution 
and 1 don’t live local’. 

One mentee from U2 said: 

when I was informed about this facility at the university, I was not 
sure whether a fellow student could help me, but after my first 
meeting with my mentor I felt that this could be very helpful 
because 1 felt comfortable and my mentor was very supportive and 
encouraging. I discussed my problems regarding my tuition fee 
issue with my mentor and was encouraged to speak to the dean of 
students regarding my issue. I did exactly that - my issue was 
resolved and 1 found out that due to my financial situation I had 
qualified for a scholarship that could cover my tuition fee. I am 
ever so thankful for the advice and support of my mentor otherwise 
I think I would not have been able to continue to study at such a 
prestigious university (mentee, U2). 

The mentors’ feedback from both universities on the progress of their mentoring 
meetings were: ‘it feels good to be valued’, ‘I am more confident and can explain 
concepts more clearly as this has helped me clear my own concepts on a few topics I 
have studied last year’, ‘my mentee was very shy but extremely talented I just 
helped her prepare and participate in a fashion show event held at the university’. ‘It 
was fun and 1 felt I had made a positive difference in someone’s life. This is a great 
feeling!’, ‘thank you for helping me explore my leadership and communication 
skills, this will help me throughout my life. I wonder if 1 had a mentor during my 
first year I could have adjusted to university life much more quickly as I see that my 
mentee is settling in with a greater ease than I am. Nevertheless, I am happy that I 
can be helpful to freshmen in the university’. 
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The problems the students had encountered were mainly minor issues of time 
keeping. A small percentage of mentees were not interested as they thought it was a 
waste of their time to meet every week. 

Conclusions and Further Developments 

Education for citizenship to promote lifelong learning has become an 
increasingly important part of the curriculum, and peer mentoring provides one 
obvious way in which higher education institutions can generate service learning 
opportunities. As Miller (2005) points out, it is important that research is carried out 
to investigate the most appropriate peer helping strategies for different kinds of 
student needs. The experience of this project and examples of good practice that 
were developed provide a sound basis from which to establish a generic model 
which can be applied in a variety of peer mentoring settings in the education system 
in Pakistan. In particular, the research findings imply that students who had 
mentored or been mentored were more receptive to student centred learning, and 
also took the ideas of continuing education through peer learning into their careers. 
In one of the universities, the scheme has been adapted to provide mentoring for all 
first year students. One student mentor from the other university has taken the model 
of mentoring and introduced it to career support for in-service teachers. In Pakistan, 
there is an increased demand for service learning and citizenship opportunities in 
education to promote peace and harmony (Ministry of Education, 2010). It is hoped 
that the Ministry of Education in Pakistan will include peer mentoring schemes as 
part of the policy to provide these opportunities and strengthen education across the 
whole country. 
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THE RISE OF PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION IN JAMAICA: 
NEO-LIBERALISM AT WORK? 

Abstract 

The rise of private higher education in Jamaica plays a key role in expanding 
educational access to the masses. The shift towards the neo-liberal perspective has 
directed the focus of education policy reforms toward emphasizing economic 
efficiency, diversity in choice, and market mechanisms. The purpose of this 
qualitative study was to gain insight, from the perspective of high level 
administrators at four local private higher education institutions in Jamaica, on why 
private higher education institutions have flourished as key providers of Jamaican 
higher education, how these institutions facilitate access to higher education, and to 
what extent private institutions contribute to achieving Jamaica’s higher education 
goals. 

The researcher utilized a holistic, multiple-case study design. Methods 
employed in this study included face-to-face individual interviews, document 
analysis, and site visits to private higher education institutions in Jamaica. Human 
capital theory was used as an analytical lens to examine the extent to which the neo- 
liberal framework is appropriate for understanding how higher education is 
unfolding in Jamaica. This paper focuses on the general conclusions of the research, 
which suggest that Jamaican private higher education institutions serve to challenge 
the status quo by providing access to members of the society who had been 
marginalized by the public higher education system. 

Introduction 

Higher education is of vital importance in the economic development of small 
nation-states, like Jamaica, if they are to become competitive participants within the 
global marketplace. For many developing countries, the demand for relevant, 
convenient, cost effective, quality higher education has outstripped the capacity of 
governments to meet such demands. In Jamaica, higher education has traditionally 
been socially biased, favoring students from the higher socio-economic groups and 
elite members of the society (Braitwaite, 1958; Jules, 2010; Williams, 1968). 
Students from the higher socio-economic groups tend to be better prepared to meet 
entry requirements and the academic rigor of higher education as they are able to 
access the necessary fiscal resources and possess the social capital needed to obtain 
a higher quality of education at the primary and secondary levels (Asplund, 
Adbelkarim & Skilli, 2008; Ziderman, 2005). A primary challenge for Jamaica is 
providing opportunities for greater access to higher education for a wider cross- 
section of students (Howe, 2003). 

For most Jamaicans, higher education has historically afforded opportunities for 
social mobility (Cogan, 1983; Evans, 2001) by providing access to better paying 
jobs and career opportunities. As Jamaica strives to achieve developed country 
status by the year 2030, the economic value of higher education is often highlighted 
and is a key component of national discussions on higher education policy (Holding 
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& Burke, 2005). Jamaica, through its higher education system, hopes to produce 
“well rounded and qualified individuals who are able to function as creative and 
productive individuals in all spheres of society and be competitive in a global 
context” (PIOJ, 2009a, p. xxvii). In light of the increasing demand for Jamaican 
higher education, providing greater access to higher education is essential to 
improving Jamaica’s productive capacity and achieving its goals of economic 
development. 

The growing demand for Jamaican higher education 

Jamaica’s higher education enrollment rates have more than doubled over the 
past 15 years (Miller, 2005). Throughout the period from 2002 to 2009, there was a 
relatively steady increase in the total national enrollment in Jamaican higher 
education. In 2002, total enrollment in Jamaican higher education was 41,761, while 
total enrollment for the 2008-2009 academic year was 64,034 (PIOJ, 2009b). In the 
2009-2010 academic year enrollment was estimated at 68,471 (PIOJ, 2010). As an 
aggregate the gross higher education enrollment rate continues to increase steadily. 
By 2010, the total gross enrollment of the tertiary cohort aged 20-24 grew to 32.8% 
(PIOJ, 2010) up from 18.1% in 2003 (PIOJ, 2009c). In 2003, the total private 
enrollment at Jamaican higher education institutions was estimated at 6,755, while 
in 2007 the total estimated private enrollment more than doubled to 17,389 (PIOJ, 
2009c). The overall market share for private higher education enrollment in Jamaica 
jumped to 26.4% in 2007 from 17.1% in 2003 (PIOJ, 2009c). 

Private higher education institutions emerge largely in response to existing 
demand for higher education that the public sector institutions are unable or 
unwilling to provide (Kisner, 2010; Altbach, 2000). The growth of Jamaica’s local 
private higher education sector is due to the limitations of the public higher 
education sector and the flexibility with which private institutions have responded to 
the changes in demand for Jamaican higher education. Fulton (1981) advanced that 
institutions of higher learning may adapt more readily to the needs of potential and 
existing students by facilitating opportunities for students to attain greater financial 
leverage and by expanding the range of qualifications considered in the admissions 
matriculation process. Some Jamaican private higher education institutions have 
adopted alternative admissions policies to facilitate greater access for non-traditional 
and underprepared students. Many of Jamaica’s public higher education institutions 
were reluctant to respond to changes in the local student demographics (Ministry of 
Education and Youth, 2006). With greater numbers of individuals who are employed 
full-time seeking higher education, there has been a significant demand for more 
flexible course offerings that would better accommodate and support these 
individuals in their academic endeavors. Honig (1996) posited that the growth in the 
demand for higher education in Jamaica occurred at a much faster rate than the 
government’s capacity to accommodate. The public higher education sector had 
blatantly overlooked the growing non-traditional segment of the higher education 
student population and was also reluctant to provide higher education in rural and 
suburban locations outside of Kingston. Thus, local private higher education 
providers emerged as principal suppliers of higher education and training for 
students living in rural Jamaica and those employed full-time within the workforce. 
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The neo-liberal agenda 

The growing acceptance of neo-liberal economic principles among governments 
around the world has resulted in reductions in nation-states’ investments in higher 
education and has promoted greater competition among national and cross-border 
higher education providers (Portnoi, Bagley & Rust, 2010). Although the neo-liberal 
agenda is at work within Jamaica’s higher education sector, there is not a wholesale 
adoption of the neo-liberal philosophy by senior level administrators at local private 
higher education institutions. The neo-liberal ideology is evidenced by (a) multiple 
providers of higher education who compete for students; (b) private institutions 
operating autonomously of government interference; (c) institutions offering 
programs in response to market demands that the government is unable to meet; (d) 
students having a greater choice among degree granting programs and academic 
institutions; and (e) intensified focus on satisfying the student consumer. In addition, 
private institutions fill specific niche markets, are concerned about the profitability 
of the programs they offer, and stress the importance of efficient resource allocation. 

Jamaican private higher education institutions have done much to construct 
themselves as different from public universities. Private institutions have 
distinguished themselves by (a) catering predominantly to part-time students, most 
of whom are employed full time; (b) establishing academic centers within rural 
communities; (c) offering flexible course schedules; and (d) providing flexible 
payment options (e.g., tuition discounts, monthly and pay as you go plans). Private 
institutions also help to advance the social justice agenda by expanding access to 
higher education with a view to promote and facilitate greater levels of social 
equality and upward mobility. Whiteman (2001), a former Minister of Education for 
Jamaica, asserted that within the Jamaican society it is generally assumed that higher 
education is “desirable because it offers the best [prospects] of a professional, well- 
paid job, and earn[s] you respect among the mainstream population” (p. 37). 
However, the fiscal and infrastructural limitations faced by the Jamaican 
government have restricted its ability to provide access to higher education for a 
significant segment of the Jamaican population. Individuals within this underserved 
segment are further marginalized due to the structure of the public higher education 
system which privileges those who are able to enroll in traditional full time study, 
and possess adequate financial resources to attend the public universities within 
Jamaica’s urban center. In an effort to challenge the status quo, the local private 
higher education institutions cater predominantly to members of this marginalized 
segment of the Jamaican population. 

Higher education in Jamaica is relatively more accessible today due to the 
presence of private higher education providers and local institutions in particular. 
Based on private higher education enrollment data available from the PIOJ, the 
reported student enrollment at private higher education institutions in Jamaica grew 
from 9,110 in 2002 to approximately 19,427 in 2009. During the eight year period 
from 2002 to 2009, there were a total of approximately 113, 459 students enrolled at 
private higher education institutions in Jamaica. Excluded from these enrollment 
estimates are students enrolled at private higher education institutions that are not 
registered with the University Council of Jamaica (UCJ). 

Opportunities for accessing higher education locally have also improved 
significantly. Prior to the 1986, the University of the West Indies (UW1) was the 
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only degree granting higher education institution in Jamaica. Currently there are 
three local universities, seven teachers colleges, and several private institutions that 
offer full undergraduate degree programs. Local private higher education institutions 
have contributed to increasing access to quality higher education for segments of the 
population that were previously excluded or underserved by offering a wide range of 
mission-focused educational programs and providing higher education and training 
that is aligned with workforce needs. By facilitating greater access to higher 
education, local private higher education institutions play a crucial role in shaping 
Jamaica’s national higher education goals. 

Charting the future 

As Jamaica strives to become a high-income economy or a developed country, 
Vision 2030 Jamaica (PIOJ, 2009a) has emphasized that increasing the productivity 
levels of Jamaica’s greatest resource, the Jamaican people, is at the core of attaining 
this goal. It is against this backdrop that higher education is presented as an 
investment in human capital, a means of achieving economic growth and 
development, and a source of international competitiveness within the global 
marketplace. Within a developing middle income economy, like Jamaica, where 
there is an abundance of “human capital’’ it seems plausible that expanding access to 
higher education would serve to “lift production of goods and services up the value 
chain beyond simple processes and products” (PIOJ, 2009a, p. 58). Not only is it 
necessary to expand access to higher education by allowing local private higher 
education institutions to operate as complements to the public institutions within 
Jamaica, but it is also necessary to ensure that all higher education institutions 
function within a quality framework that is relevant to the needs of Jamaica and the 
Caribbean. 

Jamaica’s local private higher education providers have expanded access to 
higher education by focusing on the students’ need for affordability and flexibility. 
Thus, Jamaican higher education policymakers and implementers must become 
more attuned to the range of access challenges faced by students in order to 
effectively formulate national and institutional policies that facilitate a variety of 
feasible alternatives for students. Clearly articulated higher education goals within 
an effective quality framework are essential to ensure that higher education 
institutions are indeed able to “impart skill areas that are relevant to existing and 
emerging jobs or career tracks” and meet the needs of the Jamaican society (PIOJ, 
2009a, p. 68). Grant-Woodham (2007) asserted, "higher education contributes to 
labor productivity, entrepreneurial energy, and quality of life; enhances social 
mobility; strengthens society; and promotes democratic governance” (p. 134). This 
supports the notion that Jamaican higher education can serve as a tool for economic 
development and simultaneously facilitate greater levels of social equity and 
mobility, as these goals are not mutually exclusive. 

The fact that the neo-liberal principles are evident within the Jamaican higher 
education system does not imply that the social benefits of higher education are 
secondary goals for local private higher education institutions. Local private higher 
education institutions continue to contribute to the expansion of access to Jamaican 
higher education. These institutions have etched out a niche within the Jamaican 
higher education sector by focusing on creating new ways of making higher 
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education more accessible and affordable. As Jamaica moves forward, it is likely 
that local private higher education institutions will play an increasing role within the 
Jamaican higher education landscape as they continue to challenge the status quo 
and expand the range of higher education options available to both non-traditional 
and traditional aged students. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES: 

A HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

Abstract 

Formal education within the English-speaking Caribbean Community 
(CARICOM) may be traced back to the establishment of Codrington grammar 
school in Barbados in 1743. After more than two centuries of British colonial rule 
the educational systems within CARICOM states continue to reflect the academic 
traditions of their former colonizer. Prior to emancipation in 1838, the notion of 
providing education for the African slaves met strong opposition from plantation 
owners, despite the efforts of many Christian missionaries seeking to provide 
religious education to convert enslaved-Africans to Christianity. During the post- 
emancipation period, the education of ex-slaves within the British West Indies 
became one the central issues of the day. Religious groups including the Anglicans, 
Baptists, Catholics, Methodists, Mico Charity, Presbyterians, and Wesleyans, 
together with financial support from the imperial government and the Negro 
Education Grant, drove and shaped the development of education at all levels of the 
British West Indian society. The purpose of this paper is to present a brief historical 
overview of some key developments in formal education within the English- 
speaking Caribbean during the period following emancipation. 

Introduction 

The Anglophone Caribbean Community (CARICOM) consists of a grouping of 
democratic states located in the Caribbean Sea that have a shared history of over 300 
years of British colonization (UNESCO, 2001). CARICOM states are characterized 
by similarities in heritage, socio-cultural norms and values, as well as political, and 
educational systems. For example, the education systems throughout the 
Commonwealth Caribbean are based on the British model of formal education 
(Peters, 2001). The region is geographically composed of ten independent small 
island states: Antigua and Barbuda, Bahamas, Barbados, Dominica, Grenada, 
Jamaica, St Kitts and Nevis, St Lucia, St Vincent and the Grenadines, and Trinidad 
and Tobago; two independent territories located on the main land of South America: 
Belize and Guyana; and four British dependencies: Anguilla, British Virgin Islands, 
Cayman Islands, and the Turks and Caicos Islands (Roberts, 2003). Shortly after 
World War II, the process of decolonization began to take place in the West Indies. 
Two key factors impacting the decolonization process included insufficient finance 
on the part of the British Crown following the war, and a growing aspiration for 
independence among individual states within the Caribbean (Millette, 2004). In 
August of 1962, the two largest British colonies, Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago, 
gained their independence (Cox-Alomar, 2004; CARICOM, 2005). Many of the 
remaining British colonies gained independence shortly thereafter - during the late 
1960s and into the early 1980s (Millette, 2004; CARICOM, 2005). 

During the decolonization period the demographic composition of the student 
population within the British West Indian education system changed rapidly as 
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many Whites chose to return to Britain. However, the British educational structures 
continue to be an essential component of many of the educational systems within the 
region. Within CAR1COM, education plays an integral role in regional 
development. Historically, education has served the region as a catalyst for 
productive endeavors that support the creation, acquisition, and dissemination of the 
knowledge and skills necessary to stimulate and drive Caribbean economies (Leo- 
Rhynie, 2005). At the higher levels, education within the region serves to prepare 
graduates for taking on leadership roles in government, industry and commerce, 
research, strategic planning, and problem solving. 

Early developments in formal education 

The British model of formal education within the Caribbean dates back to the 
1834 Emancipation Act, which provided the first opportunity for mass schooling 
within the region for a population comprised largely of ex-slaves (Hunte, 1976). The 
Emancipation Act provided for the education of the ex-slaves within the British 
colonies and was backed by financial support from the Imperial Government and 
through the Negro Education Grant (Hunte, 1976). The Negro Education Grant was 
endowed by an inheritance left by Lady Mico in 1690. Lady Mico had willed her 
wealth to her nephew with the pre-condition that he married one of his cousins. 
Alternatively, the inheritance would be used for the “redemption of Christians 
captured and enslaved by Barbery pirates” (Gordon, 1963, p. 23). The nephew in 
question never married his cousin, and in 1834, Thomas Fowell Buxton and other 
abolitionists convincingly argued that the Mico inheritance should be used for the 
purpose of “Negro Education”. During the first two years, the Negro Education 
Grant was issued to religious groups solely for constructing schools. The Imperial 
Government contributed to paying two-thirds of the building cost while the religious 
groups contributed one-third. During the time of the Negro Education Grant, the 
Mico Charity had provided more educational funding than any other religious group, 
and had opened four Normal Schools for the training of native teachers. 

Prior to emancipation, opportunities for the education of African slaves within 
the British West Indies were practically non-existent; and where they did exist, were 
met with harsh opposition from plantation and slave owners (Gordon, 1963; 
Phillippo, 1843). The majority of the White population, who could afford it, sent 
their sons to be educated in England as “there was no equivalent of a good English 
grammar school education to be had in the West Indies” (Gordon, 1963, p. 15). For 
less wealthy Whites, the demand for a grammar school education was met in part by 
planters and merchants, primarily in Jamaica and Barbados, who endowed local 
schools on these islands (Gordon, 1963). The most noteworthy donor was 
Christopher Codrington of Barbados, who bequeathed his estate to provide fiscal 
support for the Codrington grammar school for boys in Barbados. The school was 
founded in 1743 and opened in 1745 (Braithewaite, 1958). 

At the start of the nineteenth century, the British Government provided new 
subsidies for West Indian education as part of a system of imperial grants. 
Following emancipation in 1838, there were rapid increases in educational 
enrollment. There was also an increase in the number of elementary, and 
subsequently, secondary schools (Gordon, 1963; Bacchus, 1994). For example, prior 
to 1823 there were fewer than three schools in Jamaica that were dedicated solely to 
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educating the Black population (Phillippo, 1843). By 1841, there were 
approximately 186 day schools, 100 Sabbath schools, and 25 evening schools (for 
the instruction of adults) being operated by the Baptists, National Church, 
Wesleyans, Mico Charity, London Missionary Society, Moravians, and 
Presbyterians (Phillippo, 1843). Between 1836 and 1858 approximately 278 teachers 
were trained at Mico normal schools (Bacchus, 1994). There was a significant 
shortage of trained teachers to meet the growing demands for education, which 
significantly impeded the quality of education provided. In an attempt to improve 
the educational quality within the West Indies, in 1867 the Commissioners of 
Education implemented regulations, which mandated that individuals must obtain a 
professional certificate of competency in order to be appointed as a schoolteacher. 

The demand for classical secondary and higher education during and after the 
mid- 1800s was bolstered by economic decline due to weakened sugar revenues, 
growth of the local middle class, and the increased availability of lower level white- 
collar jobs to non-Whites (Bacchus, 1994). During the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, a vast number of secondary schools were established across the British 
West Indies. These newly emerged secondary schools included the Antigua Girl's 
High School founded in Antigua in 1886; St. George's High School and St. Joseph's 
Convent established in Grenada in 1872; Saffron School founded in 1878, the 
Kingston High School for boys and Trinity High School for girls established 1895 in 
British Guiana; York Castle High School established in the 1870s, and Jamaica High 
School founded in 1882 in Jamaica; and Catholic College of St. Mary's established 
in Trinidad in 1863. As secondary school enrollment increased several proposals 
were discussed regarding the need for creating tertiary education opportunities 
within the region. At the core of these debates was the issue of whether there was a 
pressing need to establish a university in the West Indies. 

The Beginnings of Caribbean Higher Education 

In 1830, the Codrington grammar school became a theological college for the 
training of Anglican priests and was renamed Codrington College. The college was 
the first higher education institution in the Commonwealth Caribbean (Braithwaite, 
1958; Gordon, 1963). Between 1830 and 1950, when the transition to independence 
began, there were no more than ten small colleges training teachers, five even 
smaller colleges training ministers of religion, a few for the preparation of nurses, 
and one college training agriculturalists in the entire British West Indies (Miller, 
2000). Some of the major landmark institutions that emerged to meet the demand for 
and to facilitate the development of higher education within the region included 
Calabar, a Baptist theological college, established in Jamaica in 1843; the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture (ICTA) established by the colonial authorities in 
Trinidad in 1921 (Roberts, 2003); and the University College of the West Indies 
(UCWI), currently the University of the West Indies (UW1), established in Jamaica 
in 1948 as a regional institution with a mission to meet the higher education needs of 
the Anglophone-Caribbean and to promote regional identity (Cobley, 2000). At the 
time the UCWI was founded, the chief purpose of higher education within the 
British Caribbean region was “to cultivate skills, dispositions and social identities 
consistent with the imperatives of [a] nationalistic ethic” (Sylvester, 2008, p. 273). 
UWI currently has three regional campuses that are located in Jamaica, Barbados, 
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and Trinidad and Tobago, University Centers in the non-campus countries (NCCs), 
and a Center for Hotel and Tourism Management in the Bahamas (UWI, 2006). 

Beginning in the late 1960s through the 1990s, there was a rise in the number of 
higher education institutions in response to the growing demands for higher 
education within the region. In the 1980s and 90s increased demand for higher 
education resulting from pressure for access by larger numbers and more diverse 
groups of students resulted in the emergence of new universities, multi-disciplinary 
colleges as well as specialized non-university tertiary institutions (Roberts, 2003). 
During the late 1960s through the 1990s, there was a rise in the number of higher 
education institutions within the Caribbean in response to the growing demands for 
higher education within the region (Miller, 2000). At the dawn of the twenty-first 
century, increased demand for higher education within the Caribbean was being met 
by the emergence of new universities, multi-disciplinary colleges as well as 
specialized non-university tertiary institutions (Roberts, 2003). At present higher 
education within the Anglophone Caribbean consists of a diverse mix of over 150 
higher education institutions, approximately 60% of which are publicly or nationally 
funded; 30% are completely private; and 10% are privately owned but receive some 
government funding (Howe, 2003). 

Conclusion 

The British academic traditions are still an integral part of the education systems 
within the English-speaking Caribbean (Peters, 2001). Hunte (1976) contended that 
the British academic traditions had resulted in the creation of “a higher education 
system in the West Indies that was highly competitive, selective, and largely 
unresponsive to the needs of the area” (pp. 189-192). There is a strong belief among 
CARICOM states that education, and particularly, higher education provides the 
capacity to move beyond cognitive and intellectual development by utilizing the 
teaching and learning environment and the academic experience to enhance the 
autonomy, maturity, and character of the individual in a holistic manner (Nettleford, 
2002). CARICOM’s ongoing imperative to expand educational access at all levels is 
a proactive response to “anticipated demand for local leaders, professionals and 
technocrats in the newly emerging nation states and semi-autonomous 
dependencies” (Miller, 2000, p. 123). 

As CARICOM governments continue to chart national goals of social and 
economic development, careful attention must be placed on improving educational 
quality and ensuring that education policies support the development of robust 
education systems that are equipped to meet the changing needs of the region. Jules 
(2010) cautioned that CARICOM education reforms often prove problematic to 
implement, as reform agendas are often inconsistent and are likely to change when 
local governments change. Regional governments must, therefore, take into 
consideration the needs of CARICOM as a whole in their prediction of national 
education requirements and in the formulation of local education policies. 
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FOCUS LEARNING SUPPORT: RISING TO EDUCATIONAL 
CHALLENGES 

Introduction 

This paper discusses the operations of Focus Learning Support (FLS), an 
organisation that provides educational support for overseas students, in particularly, 
Nigerians who are desirous of pursuing academic courses at universities and 
colleges in the United Kingdom (UK). In highlighting the vital role that education 
plays in the national development of Nigeria, the paper looks at the main educational 
activities that took place from 1960 to present. It explains how globalisation and its 
related processes, together with the rapid advancement in technologies, have 
impacted on national development and general education progress. National 
economic development, social development in relation to aspirations, resources and 
equipment, the rising emphasis of Information Communication Technology (ICT) in 
the classroom and ‘migration for education’ trends are identified as the major 
challenges that young people face. The paper shows FLS as the mechanism for 
effectively addressing the challenges overseas students face. It strongly asserts that 
the delivery of constructive, educational activities in a safe and user-friendly 
environment will not only motivate students to positive action, but will also assist 
them to make sound educational progress. This, it argues, should be done in 
collaboration with various community groups and organisations. To date, the 
progress that FLS has made via its seminars and training and development 
programmes has been shown to be productive. The paper utilises a number of case 
studies to support this claim. 

The Context 

Three related educational situations provide the context for this paper - the 
effects of corruption on education from a Nigerian perspective, the UK experience 
and FLS’ agenda. The authors see these contexts as useful because they give the 
reader a deeper understanding of what FLS represents. 

A Nigerian Perspective: It is not unusual to hear ‘Nigeria’ and ‘corruption’ 
mentioned in the same sentence. Stories of scam, deception and fraudulent practices 
are well documented (Smith, 2010; Osaba, 2007). Evidently, any sort of corruption 
will impact negatively on the education system. In commenting on how the 
corrosive effect of corruption affects education, Torulagha (undated) hypothesises: 

• There is a relationship between corruption and lack of infrastructural 
development, modernization and rehabilitation of Nigerian educational 
institutions. 

• There is a relationship between corruption and lack of concern for student 
services. 

• There is a relationship between corruption and the poor state of academic 
standards. 
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• There is a relationship between corruption and the increasing lack of 
professionalism and ethical standards by administrators and teachers/ 
instructors/lecturers/professors in secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education. 

Torulagha concludes that the high standard of education that Nigeria 
experienced from the 1960s to the 1980s decade had declined and "the most likely 
factor contributing to the retrogressive trend in education, at all levels, is 
corruption”. This does not mean however that generally, education is not valued and 
has been placed ‘on the back burner’. Education is still viewed as the key to success 
and national development. 

The rapid growth and expansion of education programmes and activities in 
Nigeria since its independence in 1960, demonstrate the value that the country has 
placed on education. This is not just a pastime for political leaders who are trying to 
attract voters. It is a genuine desire of most, if not all members of the Nigerian 
community to acquire the knowledge and skills that are necessary for nation 
building. It is generally accepted that education plays a very significant role in the 
social and economic development of the country. It is also the tool that can keep the 
country in step with what is happening around the world, and can help it to develop 
regional and international partnerships that are able to benefit the overall growth of 
the country. 

Fifty one years after independence, the need for a sound education has not 
decreased. In fact, it is reasonable to assert that the need is much greater for 
approximately twenty years into independence, research reports were showing that 
in spite of the economic progress made as a result of the oil industry, there was a 
general sense of dissatisfaction with the progress made in education and other 
sectors (Brownsberger, 1983; Joseph, 1983). The need to bring education standards 
in line with commendable international standards was dire. The government of 
Nigeria recently initiated higher education policy reforms intended to bring its 
university system more in line with international good practices. The reforms 
promote increased institutional autonomy, greater system differentiation, 
strengthened governance, and mechanisms for quality assurance. They seek to create 
a more flexible and responsive system of university teaching and research that, over 
time, will contribute increasingly to national innovation capacities, productivity 
gains, and economic growth. 

Given that the above policy reform will make a valuable contribution to national 
development, it seems practical for all Nigerian students to avail themselves of 
situations that provide opportunities that will help them to increase knowledge and 
improve skills and capabilities. National and overseas-based educational institutions 
and organisations such as FLS are therefore crucial in helping Nigerian students to 
achieve their fullest potential. 

The UK Experience: Over the decades, students from around the globe have 
been coming to the UK to study in colleges and universities. According to 
Universities & Colleges Admissions Service (UCAS), the organisation responsible 
for managing applications to almost all full-time undergraduate degree programmes 
at UK universities and colleges, in 2011, of the 1.8 million full-time undergraduate 
students in Fligher Education (HE), over 1 04 000 of them are international students 
(UCAS, 2012). Evans (2011) reports that "UK universities educate about 2.5 million 
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students annually, with a 28% increase in student numbers overall in the past 10 
years”. These data suggest that studying in the UK is a popular choice for 
international students. 

It is generally acknowledged by educators and researchers that the wide range of 
courses offered, the practical experiences gained, the new skills learned, the 
opportunity to study in a multi-ethnic and multi-cultural setting and pursuing 
courses of study in English, an international language, are some of the factors that 
attract overseas students to UK universities and colleges. Besides, English is often 
referred to as ‘the language of business’, and if business is to drive economic 
growth, then it is vital for overseas students to have ‘English’ qualifications. 

Additionally, the UK’s quality assurance practices in TIE ensure that students 
are exposed to the most efficient teaching learning environment possible. The 
Quality Assurance Agency for Eligher Education (QAA), an independent body, is 
responsible for safeguarding standards and improving the quality of TIE in the UK. 
For 2011 - 2014, QAA aims to: 

• meet students' needs and be valued by them; 

• safeguard standards in an increasingly diverse UK and international context; 

• drive improvements in UK higher education; and 

• improve public understanding of higher education standards and quality 
(QAA, 2012). 

The reason for mentioning the above strategic aims is to highlight what guides 
quality assurance standards in HE in the UK, rather than to debate the impact of the 
standards. It is these very same guidelines that guide the operations of higher 
education activities that FLS promote. 

FLS’ Agenda: Taking into consideration the ‘Nigerian perspective’ and the 
‘UK experience’ noted above, FLS purposes to assist Nigerian students to gain ‘the 
UK experience’ that would allow them to make meaningful contributions to their 
homeland, and thus support the government’s national development programmes. 

Mission Statement. 

Focus Learning Support (FLS) purposes to educate and empower students, 
families and interested persons by bridging the educational gaps that prevent them 
from realising their fullest potential. FLS emphasises that educational development 
is a lifelong learning venture that merits continuous support from various societal 
organisation and institutions. To this end, FLS, with assistance from community 
alliances, embarks on a variety of teaching and learning activities to help it to fulfil 
its aims. 

Core Objectives'. 

• Encourage learners to pursue educational goals. 

• Provide all students with the guidance they need to pursue specific courses 
of study. 

• Incorporate current educational philosophies and initiatives into all learning 
programmes. 

• Revise content, objectives and resources if necessary, to keep in line with 
educational trends. 

• Build on what students have already achieved. 

• Imitate good practice. 

• Strive to maintain a quality ‘culture’. 
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• Establish learner-friendly environments. 

Main Activities : 

• Recruitment of international students 

• Saturday School 

• Educational TV Programmes 

• Panel discussions 

• Tutorials and supervision 

• Seminars and conferences 

FLS operates within the framework of the above objectives and activities. It 
recognises that it is impossible to be efficient and productive without assistance 
from members of the Nigeria community in the UK, support from concerned 
members of the UK society and community organisations from both communities. 
FLS is therefore making ‘selected’ individuals and community groups and 
organisation an integral part of its activities. In this way it places itself in a better 
position to contribute to the regaining of high educational standards in Nigeria and 
eventually to national development that will give the nation political, economic and 
socio-cultural significance in a competitive world. 

Past Educational Activities 

This section highlights how education was valued in the three decades after the 
independence. Some of the activities that were directly responsible for the high 
academic standards that Nigeria experienced from the 1960s to the 1980s are shown 
below: 

• Regular federal and state government scholarships for home and overseas 
studies. 

• Easy school access from north to south and vice versa. 

• Organised extra-curricular activities. 

• Healthy peer-group ‘academic competitions’. 

• A clear commitment from school administrators and teachers/instructors/ 
professors to students’ academic success and overall development. 

• Intercollegiate sports were well-funded (Torulagha, undated). 

As noted earlier, the corruption with which Nigeria has come to be associated 
has a corrosive effect on education. While FLS cannot eliminate the corruption, it is 
committed to contributing to the raising of the current levels of educational 
standards that reflect the high levels that the country experienced in the 1960s, 
1970s and 1980s, by employing up-to-date educational trends. 

Globalisation, Technology and Education 

It is difficult to discuss globalisation without mentioning communication 
technologies. Jeffery (2002) asserts that it is modern communications that makes 
globalisation possible. Rycroft (2002) sees technology and globalisation as feeding 
off each other and Iyer, Rambaldi and Tang (2006, p. 21) inform that the area of 
Information and Communications Technology (ICT) is one the major technological 
advances under the influence of globalisation processes. Advantages and 
disadvantages aside, these perspectives suggest that the processes of globalisation 
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are capable of influencing most of man’s activities, including education. This is a 
two-way connection because the enlightening nature of education also suggests that 
it does affect globalisation processes. For example, a look at migratory movements 
reveal that a “significant amount of students from developing countries seek 
education abroad’’. In terms of trade, “education services are increasingly traded” 
between developed and developing countries (Velde, 2005, p. 8). 

Given that education is at the heart of nation building, a focus on improving a 
country’s overall standards via globalisation processes seems justified. Evidently, 
education is the key to profitable trade practices and economic growth; and this 
means a clear communication of purposes between countries and/or trading partners. 
However, this is only made possible via an educated and professional workforce, 
hence the need to educate students to the standards that effect change and promote 
growth. This recognition is central to FLS operations. In giving a focussed attention 
to helping Nigerian students to gain knowledge and skills, especially ICT related, 
can go a long way in narrowing the gaps in educational opportunities that can affect 
change. 

Challenges Students Face and FLS Response 

The recruited students face numerous challenges - political, economic and 
social, ranging from mild to severe. Some of them are identified below: 

• ICT skills 

• Financial barriers 

• Institutional issues 

• Culture shock 

• Integration into a new academic environment 

• Racial discrimination 

• Personal problems 

• Family issues 

In every instance where students report pockets of problems, FLS has responded 
positively in dealing with individual cases. For example, with regards to funding and 
other financial issues, FLS has approached sponsors directly on students’ behalf. 
Another example comes from the area of ICT. FLS has collaborated with colleges 
and universities to give additional support to students to improve students’ ICT 
skills. Similar support is given in FLS’ Saturday School. 

What Students Say: Some Case Studies 

From data collected over time, three examples are cited to demonstrate how 
students’ have responded to the assistance received from FLS. 

Case Study 1: Student X 

Like every other student that has just arrived from Africa for the first time, I 
faced many challenges. These challenges were mainly centred on adapting to both 
social and educational life here in the United Kingdom. This was mainly as a result 
of the wide difference between the African and the British society... The challenges 
I faced was very much reduced when I was introduced to the Focus Learning 
Support Limited. This company was already established in the UK and was noted to 
have helped Nigerian students to adapt to life in the UK. My meeting FLS was a 
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dream come true... FLS ensured that I received my allowances from my state 
Government when due. After I had finished my university foundation programme, 
they helped to secure admission in the University of East London... I have 
benefitted immensely from FLS. 

Case Study 2: Student Y 

I came from Nigeria as a mature student with no ICT skills. 1 found it rather 
difficult to cope with my studies because 1 had to use computers to do my 
assignments and class presentations. In fact, everything I did revolve around ICT. 
This made me very unhappy. FLS came to my rescue by giving me extra support at 
its Saturday School and the European Computer Driving Licence (ECDL) from the 
University of East London. 

Case Study 3: Student Z 

FLS has been very helpful to me. When I came to the UK, I got frustrated 
because 1 needed financial help and academic advice. 1 thank God I met a friend 
who requested I should contact FLS. I then checked online and eventually had 
contact with Dr. Elizabeth, whom I fondly call “Helper” because of how she 
salvaged the situation. Since then I have never failed to contact FLS whenever I face 
any challenge. I recommend that Nigerian students take my advice and contact FLS 
for any academic problems or to get other advice that they may require. 

Implications for FLS 

The rapid rise in technological advancement, together with the changes in 
educational systems and those brought about by globalisation, are likely to have 
implications for FLS. The operations of FLS are cost intensive, and to be effective, 
it is necessary for FLS to ensure that mechanisms are in place to run, as well as 
maintain its undertakings. This means that FLS should ‘cut its cloth according to its 
garments’, while focusing on quality assurance. Cost is also an issue for 
maintenance of premises, resources, equipment, consultancy, wages, ‘rewards’ and 
incidentals. In no way should FLS comprise students’ success by ‘watering down’ 
the knowledge and skills that students need to make them contributing and 
productive citizens in their homeland. 

The twenty first century has brought with it many new paradigms for innovation 
and the advancement of knowledge with regards to socio-political and socio- 
economic activities. Many of these are country specific and culture sensitive. It is 
imperative that FLS retain a Nigerian cultural orientation in deciding which ideas to 
adapt into its operations, so that it does not lose its focus on national development. 

Successive Educational For All (EFA) Monitoring Reports have reported on the 
high levels of gender disparity in many countries around the world (United Nations 
Girls’ Education Initiative (UNGEI), 2011). Although admitting that there has been 
considerable improvement in gender disparity in the Nigerian society, Umezulike 
and Afemikhe (2007), there is still much work to be done in this area. In delivering a 
vital service, FLS should endure that there is no disparity in its dealings with the 
students whom it recruited to study in the UK. 
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Conclusion 

A look into what FLS represents and how it is organised as an educational 
organisation is the main focus of this paper. It relates how FLS provides educational 
support for Nigerian students who wish to study at colleges and universities in the 
UK. To put the discussion in context, it looks at three main areas - the effects of 
corruption on education from a Nigerian perspective, the UK experience and FLS’ 
agenda. The paper acknowledges that during the 1960s to the 1980s decade there 
were high standards of education in Nigeria, and sees FLS as instrumental in 
restoring, at the very least, a sizeable degree of those high standards. Working with 
community organisations and groups, use of the latest innovations in 1CT, links to 
global partners and the impact that both have on education, are seen as channels 
through which this can be attained. 

The recruited students face numerous challenges in the UK. The paper outlines 
how these are dealt with. Selected case studies demonstrate that FLS has been 
making a positive impact on some students’ educational progress. To continue to 
make meaningful gains, FLS should consider all costs, avoid gender disparity and 
retain a Nigerian cultural direction in all its dealings. 
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DAINA VASILEVSKA 

DISTANCE EDUCATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN LATVIA 

Abstract 

For a modem society it is common to have a new point of view about education, 
which changes functional role of system of education and makes it an integrative 
social institution. The process of globalization in all spheres of public life makes 
implementation of the task of continuing education of the population a necessity. 

The Education Development Program for 2007 - 2013 period provides for "the 
introduction of new educational technologies and principles of the educational 
process to ensure effective implementation of new educational models, lifelong 
education, including the use of modern information and communication 
technologies". Innovative educational technologies include distance learning. 
Modern distance education technologies offer real prospects for improving the 
quality of knowledge and efficiency of the educational process, to address various 
social issues related to the functioning of the education system. 

Development of distance education requires a special scientific investigation in 
two keys, interrelated problems of higher education - social accessibility and 
quality. 

Introduction 

Creating a system of education relevant to the modern image of the world and 
capable to prepare the population of the planet for living in these conditions is one 
of the most fundamental and pressing problems of society where the development 
and improvement of methods and tools of modern information and communication 
technologies (ICT) create viable opportunities for their use in the system of 
education (Carnoy, 2005). These are the technologies on which the society pins its 
real hopes for the establishment of an open distance education system, which would 
not only enable each and every person to choose their educational tactics, but also 
allow each and every educational space at national or regional level to actually 
interact with others and bring such cooperation to the global level (Rowntree, 1996). 

To gain insight into the high expectations at European level, we will provide an 
extract from the European Community Memorandum on the areas where the 
introduction of distance education can play an important role and on the expected 
effect thereof: 

• extending opportunities of access to and participation in education and 
training at all levels; 

• strengthening the education and training infrastructure of less favoured 
regions and of remote areas by extending the range of training available in 
local institutions and directly to individuals and groups; 

• creating trans-European networks for training and hence creating a greater 
cohesion of the European education and training systems for exchange in 
the field of open distance learning; 

• providing continuing education and training for the workforce; 
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• improving the quality of training programmes through the incorporation of 
external high quality inputs and by utilizing multimedia competence; 

• consolidating partnerships in training both within and between Member 
States and between institutions and industry; 

• supporting the reconversion and innovation of education and training in the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe; 

• delivering advanced training and disseminating the results of research; 

• making available a European dimension in the education and training of 
those who do not have the opportunity to spend a period of study abroad 
and in particular providing such a dimension in the in-service training of 
teachers. (Skujina, 1996) 

Distance education in Latvia 

LATVIA’S SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 2030 includes a 
recommendation for universities to establish training programmes that are fully 
implemented on the basis of distance education. 

Distance education is a reality of modern life. By “distance education’’ the 
author first of all means an efficient technology for providing a set of quality 
educational services. It is in this context that distance education should be 
considered as an important factor in the modernization of the present-day higher 
education in Latvia. 

Currently, distance education in Latvia is offered by 5 universities, 10 
institutions of higher education and 3 colleges. One of the private colleges offers 
training through distance education only. 

According to provisional data, (databases for high schools), about 10% of all 
off-site students pursue distance education courses in Latvia today. Data of the 
Central Statistical Bureau of Latvia shows that there were 2,788 off-site students in 
the academic year 2010/2011 (CSB, IZG27, 2011). This figure indicates that the 
system of distance education is not particularly popular in Latvia, and this happens 
for several reasons. 

First of all, using only one form of communication of knowledge through the 
Internet is not always optimal. There are many complex issues concerning the 
compatibility of ICT with human psychology, ease of use and so on. It is usually 
believed that the Internet is a very simple technology, which does not require almost 
anything from the user, except for the presence of a computer and network access. 
However, the situation is more complex. There is a need for a "humanized” form of 
contact with the teacher, the ability to combine information and so on. There is also 
a need for motivation to acquire knowledge, which arises during communication 
with teachers, etc. (Badrul, 1997). Distance education is not only a technological 
innovation, but also a social innovation which includes the efficiency of the 
educational process. What are the most important social functions of this type of 
training? Above all things is the enhancement of each and every person’s 
opportunity to choose the most appropriate forms of exercising the constitutional 
right to a quality education in view of living conditions, psychophysiological 
characteristics and social status. The introduction of ICT is a response to the need of 
the modern civilization for the mass and continuing education and for improvement 
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of its quality level due to the growing requirements towards the consumer and the 
producer of material and spiritual values. These days, not only the commonality of 
language, but also the single principle of organizing the information infrastructure of 
society is crucial for preservation of the nation as a whole. This is an important 
argument in favour of the introduction of ICT in the educational processes at all 
levels and by any means possible, as an individual and a citizen thereby establishes 
new communication channels with the society and the state, regardless of where he 
or she lives (Shailendra, 2005). 

There is no alternative to ICT in solving this problem. The two fundamental 
principles advocated by UNESCO: “Education for All” and “Learning throughout 
Life” are now complemented by the third principle: “Education at the Place of 
Residence”, which is essentially impossible without reliance on the information and 
communication technologies (UNESCO, 1996). 

Distance education reinforces the importance of individual approach to the 
student. Students acquire knowledge and skills through a variety of individual forms 
of learning - from self-study of subjects using specially designed training aids and 
deepening their knowledge through educational computer software to different types 
of active workshops (business and operating games, discussions, etc.). In this regard, 
the expansion of the range of educational opportunities for an individual is 
becoming notable (Dede, 1995). 

Distance education gives him or her fundamentally new options, providing not 
only an increased amount of information, but also acquisition of new skills and 
abilities. Among them is the ability to freely navigate today’s databases, interact 
with members of the academic staff in order to achieve common and socially 
significant results and increase the level of intellectual development. 

Taking into consideration the prospects for distance education, the author has 
developed quality criteria for distance learning based on the higher education quality 
assurance system, which operates in accordance with the ENQA Standards and 
Guidelines for Quality Assurance in the European Higher Education Area adopted 
during the Meeting of European Ministers of Education held in Bergen on 19 th -20 th 
May 2005. 

Distance education could significantly improve access to higher education for 
secondary school graduates from the provinces. The distance education quality 
criteria developed by the author are included in the Methodology for Assessing the 
Activities and Quality of Implementation of Educational Programmes in 
Educational Institutions and Examination Centres, which has been designed in 
accordance with State Cabinet Regulations No. 852 on Procedures for Accreditation 
of General and Professional Education Programmes, Educational Institutions and 
Examination Centres of 14 th September 2010 and adopted on 24 th May 2011. Below 
you can see the two main criteria. 

AREA 1. STUDY CONTENTS AND ORGANIZATION 

Criterion 1 . Study Programmes Implemented by the Educational Institution 

Satisfactory: 

• Study programme in the form of distance education (via technical and/or 
electronic means of communication) is implemented in accordance with the 
university’s regulations. 
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• Teachers plan the sequence of learning the study contents according to the 
specific features of distance education, ensuring compliance with requirements of 
the course standards. A relevant implementation methodology has been designed. 

• There is a schedule for review sessions on-site and off-site (via e-mail and 
Skype). 

Good: 

• Study programme in the form of distance education (via technical and/or 
electronic means of communication) is implemented in accordance with the 
university’s regulations. 

• Teachers plan the sequence of learning the study contents according to the 
specific features of distance education, ensuring compliance with requirements of 
the course standards and the intradisciplinary link. A relevant implementation 
methodology has been designed for the scope of the whole study programme. 

• A schedule for review sessions on-site and off-site (via e-mail and Skype) has 
been drafted for the whole academic year. 

AREA 2. STUDIES AND ASSESSMENT OF KNOWLEDGE 

Criterion 2.1. Quality of Studies 

Satisfactory: 

• During the process of studies teachers use teaching methods that meet the 
principles of distance education. 

• Study materials in electronic form have been designed. 

• Electronic learning environment provides access to supplementary literature and 
links to sources of information. 

• Tests and practical assignments for self-control have been designed. 

Good: 

• During the process of studies teachers use a variety of teaching methods that 
meet the principles of distance education. Self-assessment methods (tests and 
pass-fail tests) have been planned for each theme of study. 

• Electronic learning environment provides access to supplementary literature and 
links to sources of information. 

• Study materials in electronic form have been designed according to the 
programme. Study materials in printed form are available in the library. Video 
materials and video lectures are available too. Study materials are regularly 
updated and supplemented (if necessary or if required by the specific character of 
the subject). 

• Virtual practical assignments can be performed during the study process. 

• Tests (for intermediate control and final assessment), laboratory assignments and 
practical assignments for self-control have been designed. 

Criterion 2.2. Quality of Learning 

Satisfactory: 

• Information on requirements laid down for the studies is available in the e- 
environment. 

• Feedback from the students is enabled. Students have the opportunity to express 
their views and ask questions, using electronic means of communication. 
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• Students are given the opportunity to interact via e-mail and Skype. 

• Students may contact their teachers at certain times. 

• The university monitors the regular fulfilment of the study plan (via pass-fail 
tests). 

Good: 

• Information on requirements laid down for the studies is available in the e- 
environment. 

• Feedback from the students is enabled. Students have the opportunity to express 
their views, ask questions and hold discussions, using electronic means of 
communication. 

• The information exchange system between and among students, teachers and 
administration has been established. 

• Students are clearly informed of the ways to communicate with teachers; the 
necessary support can be received from teachers during the learning process. 

• Students have the opportunity to visit on-site group sessions, review sessions and 
individual on-site review sessions. 

• Students are given the opportunity to interact via e-mail and Skype. 

• The university encourages students’ interaction through a variety of options, such 
as Affinity Groups on the university’s website, electronic discussion forums, etc. 

• The university analyzes the e-environment visit frequency by the students and 
monitors the regular fulfilment of the study plan (via pass-fail tests). (Vasilevska, 
2011) 

Distance education quality assurance would bring this type of study to a wider 
public attention. 

The introduction of distance education is an important factor which contributes 
to the use of new opportunities of high technologies in education and the “export of 
knowledge”. It is a politically important, socially significant and economically 
sound fact. It is beneficial for Latvia also because thousands of the country’s citizens 
are now working abroad. Many of them are not sufficiently proficient in foreign 
languages to attend university. To help these people not to lose contact with their 
country and have a good education on their return, it is essential to give them the 
opportunity to pursue higher education in their native language. It is a known fact 
that educated people tend to be better performers, no matter where they work. 

First of all, it would be advisable to establish an association of universities in 
Latvia, offering export of education. Export of education services carried out with 
support from the government will lead not only to economic, but also moral and 
political benefits and increase the international prestige of this country. 

Institutions of higher education that implement distance education are fully 
capable of self-financing through tuition fees paid by the students. Therefore, the 
question is not about extra budgetary funds, but about available loans, financial 
guarantees, etc. Secondly, the students do need financial support from the state, and 
this support should be provided as tax incentives for educational institutions which 
make financial investments in the development of distance education. Experience 
has shown that the introduction of distance education leads to substantial cost 
savings by reducing the expenses on transport, construction and operation of new 
buildings, including dormitories, and a whole range of other items. 
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Conclusions 

The continuously pending questions are: Who to teach and how much time can 
be allocated to teaching? There are countries which have solved these questions 
fundamentally for themselves. This does not mean that all problems are solved 
there, yet the goal has been defined. In the circumstances of knowledge-driven 
economy, training should be provided to as many people as possible, as intellectual 
work becomes large-scale. For Latvia, the introduction of comprehensive higher 
education lies ahead as a promising strategic national goal. The use of ICT in 
education will help in solving this problem (Latvia’s Sustainable Development 
Strategy 2030). 

It should be noted that distance education based on ICT, while being an 
important factor in modernization, is associated with a number of difficulties that 
impede its use. Among them, for example, is the high cost of teaching aids and latest 
technologies: not every university can purchase them. Insufficient computer literacy 
of a large proportion of teachers and students is by no means unimportant. These 
data confirm that the introduction of distance education facilitates the students’ 
access to new knowledge and more advanced training materials, provides training 
regardless of their remoteness from the educational institution and helps 
individualize the learning process. Therefore, in conjunction with other forms of 
education it promotes quality growth of the intellectual potential of students. 
Distance education is becoming an important part of the process related to 
improving the entire education sector in this country. 
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OKSANA CHIGISHEVA 

EVIDENCE-BASED RESEARCH STUDY OF THE RUSSIAN VOCATIONAL 
PEDAGOGY AND EDUCATION MOTIVATIONAL POTENTIAL IN THE 
INTERNATIONALISATION PROJECTION 

Abstract 

The paper reveals research results of the pedagogical mechanisms influencing 
the increase of professional motivation of the new century Russian academics within 
additional vocational training program ‘Lecturer in higher educational 
establishments’ focusing on the efficient work in the international educational 
environment as an outcome. 

Introduction 

World image and role of university vocational education and training has 
significantly changed during the last decades. Internationalisation and globalization 
of education, widening access to its different types regardless of social, ethnic and 
gender differences, implementation of lifelong learning, accessibility of all sorts of 
human knowledge, worldwide communication through various technological tools, 
new horizons opening in educational research and innovative pedagogical practices 
in vocational pedagogy and education characterize contemporary stage of countries' 
transition to the knowledge-based society. Such agenda requires a new type of 
academic, possessing fresh ideas, deeply involved in practitioner research, ready for 
interdisciplinary scientific discourse within local, national and international 
environment, fully understanding the values, objectives and expectations of the 
society based on knowledge and eager to promote the advising role of science and 
scholarship worldwide. 

Unfortunately in some post-Soviet states the popularity of work in education or 
research among younger generation is not that high due to a number of social and 
economic reasons. Such a decline in this field was mostly seen on the threshold of 
the centuries and made it an issue of special concern in education and science policy 
debates in most of these countries. Russia has not been an exception. After the 
collapse of the Soviet Union its system of higher vocational education 1 has also 
faced a number of destructive tendencies manifested in the rise of professional 
demotivation and disqualification of academics, actualization of issues concerning 
‘emotional burning out of specialists’ and decrease in the attractiveness and prestige 
of the teacher’s profession in the society at large. In Russia it resulted in a number of 
regulations (1997, 2002) provided by the Ministry of general and vocational 
education of the Russian Federation concerning state recommendations on 
organization and implementation of the new programs of additional qualifications 
‘Teacher’ 2 and ‘Lecturer in higher educational establishments’ 3 in universities 
throughout the country. 

This article provides a critical overview of practical implementation of the 
vocational training program ‘Lecturer in higher educational establishments’ at 
Southern federal university, ranking fourth among classical Russian Universities, at 
the Department of psychology and pedagogy of higher education which was initially 
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opened specifically for this purpose in 2006. It also demonstrates the results of the 
undertaken evidence-based research study aiming at revelation of the mechanisms 
influencing the increase of specialists' professional motivation within this course of 
studies. 

Program description and its main objective 

Academic curriculum of the program is represented by four modules. Although 
they are detailed in the state requirements to the minimum of content and level of 
preparation for acquiring the additional qualification ‘Lecturer in higher educational 
establishments’ issued by the Ministry of general and vocational education of the 
Russian Federation in 2002, higher educational establishments have an independent 
right to choose both some courses from the part of ‘Special disciplines’ and 
educational content of the disciplines taught. The length of the program is one year 
and a half what equals 1080 hours, 360 of which are contact 4 . 

The first module ‘General vocational courses’ (320 hours) is represented by four 
disciplinary fields to study: ‘Human psychology’ (60 hours), ‘Pedagogy’ (60 hours), 
‘History, philosophy and methodology’ (100 hours), ‘Information technologies in 
science and education’ (100 hours). 

The second module ‘Special courses’ (520 hours) includes ‘Additional 
specialized courses on psychology and pedagogy’ (60 hours), ‘Technologies of 
vocational education’ (60 hours), ‘Organizational bases of the system of education’ 
(60 hours), ‘Foreign language’ (140 hours), ‘Contemporary chapters of disciplines 
of the scientific field’ (140 hours), ‘Training of vocationally orientated rhetoric, 
debate and communication’ (60 hours). The first and the third groups of special 
courses are chosen by the institution itself. 

The third module is ‘Pedagogical practice’ (100 hours) when students get a 
chance to act as university lecturers at different faculties of the university lecturing 
and organizing seminars in the sphere of their expertise. 

And the fourth one is ‘Final state assessment’ (140 hours) including preparation 
and defense of the qualification paper and sitting for the qualification examination. 
The overall objective of the program is to prepare a future academic for educational 
and scientific work and it assumes the development of professional motivation and 
thinking, formation or improvement of teaching skills necessary for the work in the 
globally transforming international educational environment. 

Research design, theoretical background and methodology 

After opening the Department of psychology and pedagogy of higher education 
at Southern federal university program leaders were offered to form the academic 
curriculum for the additional qualification ‘Lecturer in higher educational 
establishments’. Being a part of the group it was offered by me to address the issues 
of professional motivation as it seemed reasonable due to the necessity of generation 
and further modification of the academic curriculum, disciplinary content and 
finding adequate methodical instruments in relation to the ‘Special disciplines’ 
concrete list of which is defined by the institution delivering the program. 
Eventually it was decided to carry out evidence-based research during two academic 
years (2007/2008, 2008/2009). Two groups of post-graduate students having six 
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people in each were chosen to be the empirical object of the research during their 
first year of studies. In each experimental group three out of six post-graduate 
students were already holding university positions of either professor assistants or 
academics and others were planning to teach in the future and it was their main 
motive of participation in this program delivered on the optional basis. The age of 
participants varied between 23 and 35 years old meanwhile each person in the group 
had a Diploma of higher education 5 i.e. was a specialist in a specific scientific field. 

Theoretical background of the research was represented by the ideas connected 
with motivation and motives (lljin, 2002), intrinsic and extrinsic motivation (Zamfir, 
1983), motivation bases of teacher’s activity (Dubitskii, 2004), motivation inclusion 
into work (Karpova, 1998) and personal self-actualization (Rubinshtein, 2007). The 
aim of the undertaken evidence-based research study was to reveal reliable changes 
in the indicators of the personal professional motivation complex of post-graduate 
students in the course of studies and define the mechanisms influencing positive and 
negative dynamics of this variable, modify the training process in accordance with 
the empirical data obtained. 

For this purpose were used various behavioral techniques (in-depth interviews, 
problem discussions, diagnostic gaming) and ‘7 point scale of professional motives’ 
- a methodology offered by Zamfir K. and modified by Rean A. (Bordovskaya, 
Rean, 2001). According to Zamfir's idea all professional motives are divided into 
intrinsic and extrinsic. The first ones are generated by social value, satisfaction from 
work reflected in creativity, participation in organization and management, 
interaction with people. The second ones are divided into positive extrinsic 
motivation (desire for prosperity, career growth, and approval of one’s achievements 
by the society) and negative extrinsic motivation (the system of punishment, fines, 
disciplinary penalties and other ineffective influence on the person). Zamfir's ideas 
that creative work is impossible on the basis of extrinsic motivation and its 
efficiency is determined exclusively by intrinsic motivation were also taken into 
account. It is obvious that negative extrinsic motivation restricts person’s 
professional development and atrophies his/her internal needs and interests. Positive 
extrinsic motivation shows its effectiveness only during a very short period and it 
weakens as soon as stimuli disappear or neutralize. 

Research outcomes and their effect on educational process 

Two groups of post-graduate students underwent the same stages of experiment 
during their first year of studies. At the first stage of research respondents were 
diagnosed the level of their professional motivation with the help of ‘7 point scale of 
professional motives’. After the first stage of experiment I calculated the index of 
the student’s intrinsic (IPM), positive extrinsic (PEPM) and negative extrinsic 
professional motivation (NEPM) (according to Zamfir's formula) and the 
interpretation of the results showed disbalance between these three when summing 
up professional motivation complex (PMC) of the group. It is important to mention 
that PMC is made up of correlation between 3 above mentioned types of motivation. 
Optimal motivation complex may be represented by two types of correlation: IPM > 
PEPM > NEPM and IPM = PEPM > NEPM. The worst motivation complex may be 
represented by the type: NEPM > PEPM > IPM. But anyway it is important to 
consider the intensity of each type of motivation even within one motivation 
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complex. So, the results of the first group, before doing the program were 
(3,3>2,4<2,6), it was not the worst motivation complex, but the idea was to increase 
the level of IM and stabilize two other variables by the end of the academic year. 

To achieve better parameters an assumption was made that changing of the 
paradigm of pedagogic targeting resulting in the transfer from technocratic 
approach 6 to the concept of personal self-actualization may influence the increase of 
the level of professional motivation of future academics. The latter one is supposed 
to have personally orientated influence on the student helping to form integrally 
understood mentality characterizing individual’s world outlook, life priorities and 
behavioral motivation in all spheres including a vocational one. It was offered to 
build up all the course structure and delivery bearing in mind this idea. 

On the first stage of the experiment it resulted in introduction of a serious of 
courses worked out by my colleagues and myself such as ‘Pedagogical 
epistemology’, ‘Education in contemporary world’, ‘Quality assurance of education’ 
(Chigisheva, 2007), ‘Developing students' personality in the process of education 
and upbringing’ (Chigisheva, 2007) etc. the content of which was designed so as to 
form professional reflexivity through familiarization of students with the models of 
other humanitarian experiences and necessity to widen their own educational 
continuum. At the end of the year the group was diagnosed again and the results (3,6 
>2,5<2,6) showed positive dynamics in all positions, the biggest changes were in 
1PM with the increment factor of 0,3. 

Nevertheless it showed rather low professional motivation effectiveness of the 
courses offered, so the next year it was decided to renovate the previous ones by 
wider introduction of inquiry based approaches and reinforce teaching practices with 
appropriate methods and teaching techniques. It became possible through the usage 
of case studies, project work, research-teaching linkages, individual writing and 
reading tasks on the difficulties of person’s teaching experience and constant debate 
between staff and students in the logic of new understanding of the educational 
process and its qualitatively new pedagogical projections under the influence of 
internationalisation. During 2008/2009 academic year working with the second 
group 1 tried to follow the same strategy in developing the research. So, the first 
stage results of the group were 3,4>2,8<2,6 vs. 4,0>3,0<2,6 by the end of the study 
course. 

1PM growth equaled 0,6 but at the same time PEPM showed 0,2 growth as well. 
Such course design proved its greater effectiveness and positive trend. Besides that 
the students themselves told about the changes in the interest in teaching and some 
of them even planned to write instructive materials for students in disciplines they 
were already teaching. 

Conclusion 

Evidence-based research study of the mechanisms influencing the increase of 
professional motivation of specialists within additional qualification ‘Lecturer in 
higher educational establishments’ conducted within two academic years proved its 
necessity and value. It helped to balance the curriculum of the program in 
accordance with the professional motivation measurement results, build up ways of 
further program improvement and enhance the outcomes of the program for 
students. It should also be noticed that it had a positive professional effect not only 
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on individuals participating in the program but also on the staff of the Department. 
Those involved stated positive changes in their teaching skills, improvement of 
communication skills with post-graduate students in the groups and greater wish to 
use elements of other sociocultural and educational traditions in their own teaching 
practices. The methodology addressed in the study is supposed to be used for 
monitoring educational and professional effect of this program in the future and 
tracing acuteness of other vocational programs taught at the Department. 
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Notes 

1. In Russia all levels of education provided by different educational 
establishments after a minimum level of school education are called vocational. 

2. The program is offered for university graduates getting a Diploma of Higher 
Education in the chosen field; usually it only provides a right for teaching in 
secondary schools. 

3. The program is offered for Masters, postgraduate students or academics having 
no less than two years experience of teaching in higher educational 
establishments and having no pedagogic education. It provides a right for 
teaching in the sphere of tertiary education. 

4. In Russia it is a usual practice that contact hours take up to two thirds of total 
hour length of vocational educational program although the correlation may 
vary from institution to institution. 

5. Diploma of the specialist is given to the students after 5 years of study at any 
higher educational establishment in Russia. It is an aftereffect of the Soviet 
system of higher education which is being displaced now by the European 
system of degrees. 

6. Technocratic approach was widely used in the system of Soviet higher 
vocational education and directed at fuller satisfaction of state requirements 
aimed at progressive economic, technical and industrial development. In the 
conditions of social egalitarianism the person acted a role of a ‘cog in the 
machine’ and person’s labor activity was reduced to simple mastery 
performance lacking initiative and responsibility for its results, quality and 
ability for individual decision-making. Within the years this idea of ‘mass 
person’s development’ proved its groundlessness in relation to the concrete 
individual. 
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CAJ1TAHAT TAHUEBHA TAWEAEBA 
SALTANAT TAZHBAYEVA 

OOPMMPOBAHME 3flOPOBOrO OBPA3A >KM3HM BO BHEYHEEHOM 
flEflTEJlbHOCTM CTYflEHTOB B BY3E 

HEALTHY LIFESTYLE FORMATION WITHIN THE EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF STUDENTS AT UNIVERSITIES 

Abstract 

This study is dedicated to the formation of the healthy lifestyle in pre-service 
education of students at universities. The formation of habits and demands to 
physical exercises and personal hygiene helps students more rationally utilize their 
free time, which is necessary for preparation to perform their future professional 
duties at schools. 


Ophoh H3 aKTyajiuiieHiiiHX japan PecnyoaHKH Ka3axcTaH b iracTomuee Bpcxin h 
b XXI BCKe aBjmeTcn oapopoBaenue HaceaeHna, b tom awcae h cpepcTBaMH 
<})H3HHecKOH KyjTBTypBi, Ha KOToptiH naneJTeiiBi I locaaimn I [peanpeirTa crpaiiBi 
Hapopy «Ka3axcTaH - 203 0» h nporpaMMa 03popoBJieHHa, yTBep>KpeHHaa pacmn- 
peHHoii KOJUierneH MHHHCTepcTBa oopaaoBairun. KyaBTypui h jppaBooxpaneiiHjr ot 
20 HonOpn 1997 ropa. 

C 2001 ropa KajPoc/KennH BepeT aKTHBHyio iieJTeiranpaBjreinryio paooTV no 
BHe/tpeHHio npoeKTa B03 «3popoBtie yiruBepcHTCTBi b Ka3axcTaHe». B naciornuHii 
MOMeHT HHCTHTyT 113 X 0/1 HTBCfl Ha CTapHH BOipO'/K.TeilHn H aKTHBH'jailHH H 
noJiHOCTtio noppep>KHBaeT npHHpHm>i 3/topoBoro o6pa3a >kh3hh, H3Jio)KeHHi>ie b 
IlocJiaHHH Ilpejupeirra «Ka3axcTaH - 2030», TocypapcTBeHHOH nporpaMMe 
«3/topoBi>e Hapo/ta» h crpaTcruu B03 «3popoBi>e pan Bcex». Ilaeu apopoBoro 
o6pa3a >kh3hh bxopht b ocHOBy v'icohoh BocnuTaTeaBHOH paooTBi BY3a: 

- ooOtepHHeHHe ycHJiHH icacjiepp, pHcitHnjiHH; 

- (J)opMHpoBaHHe KOMnaeKCHoro nopxopa, HanpaBJieHHoro Ha BocnHTaHHe 
rapMOHHHHOH jihhhocth; 

- pa3pa6oTKa vhcoitbix TcxnoaorHH, ociroBBiBaioiuuxcn Ha TBopnecKHX 
nporpaMMax no Ka>KpoH pncitHnaHHe, TecHO CBa3aHHBix c aHajiornnHBiMH 
oasoBBiMH KypcaMH; 

- HCnOPB 30 BaHHe HOB BIX TCHpeHIIHH B CnOpTe ((jtHTHeC, CTpeHHHHr, 
KaaaHeTHKa, CTpHT-Ooa, aapopeHC h pp.); 

- oSecneneHHe yneOHoro npoitecca KBajiHtjjHijHpoBaHHBiM h cneitnajiBHO 
noproTOBaeHHBiM npenopaBaTeaBCKHM cocTaBOM; 

- pocTaTOHHan MaTepHaaBHO-TCXHH'iecKan 6a3a. 

YneOHaa nporpaMMa «Ka3axcicaa aepn - By30BCKHH KOMnoHeHT», pa3pa6o- 
TaHHan aBTopcKHM KoaaeKTHBOM Kaaloc’/KcnllH oObcphiihct Bee nepcHHcaemiBie 
MOMeHTBi. PemeHHeM Yueonoro coBeTa y>Ke pBa ropa anpooupyexcn hhho- 
BaijHOHHan nporpaMMa b vhcoitbix aypnTopnax ’/KarllM. Ee paapaooTHHKH Bupeau 
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cbok) 3aytany b CHHTe3e yiyxoBHO HpaBCTBOHHoro co/iep)KaHHJi STHHnecicoro h 
eBpa3HHCKoro MeHTajiHTeTa, /io6nBaacb ytmcoHa Hapo^Htix 'ipa/imiHH h 
Tpe6oBaHHH coBpeMeHHoii pienoBOH >kh3hh. IlporpaMMa no CBoeMy co/iep'/Kain-no 
BapHaoenbiia n 3a c'ict Sonbiuoro KonnnecTBa caMOCTOHTenBHBix cocTaBJunomux 
mo)kot HaMHoro onepaTHBHee, nevi 6a30Bbie By30BCKne nporpaviMBi pearnpoBaTb 
Ha B03HHKaiomne noTpe6HOCTH yne6Horo npoijecca, HCKmonaTb icaKHe-nnSo 
npCHMCTBI, B BOTIHTB HOBBie. HBJDMCb npHKJia^HOH /EMC I EH 11-1 HHOH, By30BCKHH 
KOMnoHOHT oTBenaeT Ha Bonpoc «KaK?», oxBaTbiBaa Bee ccj)epbi >KH3He,ziejrrejib- 
hocth CTyyieHTOK: ny6nHHHyio, npoc|)eccHOHain>HyK), npHBaTHyio, ceMeiiHyio. 
IlporpaMMa rro/iKperuiena cojthphoh m a t c p h a jt b i e o - t c x n h l i c c k o il 6a30H h 
oSecneneHa KBanH(})HLiHpoBaHHbiM npeno/iaBaTeJibCKHM KOJiJieKTHBOM. 

Y HCOI 10- MCTO/IEHieC KHH KOMnjIOKC BKJTIO'iaCT B CCOfl TpH SlIOKa: 

- «^enoBaH KOMMyiiHKaiiHEi Ha HHOCTpaHHOM a 3 biKe»; 

- «Mirc|)opMaTH 3 aiiHEi o 6 pa 30 BaHHH»; 

- «riaTpH 0 TH 3 M, rpa'/KpaiEC I'BCIEIEOCTB. HpaBCTBeHHOCTb». 

1 Iocne/yura 6 jiok, caMbift 6 ojibhioh no KOJinnecTBy /EHCiiHruEHii, oh 
OOEE iaTeJTBIEO OpHCIETHpOBail Ha rapMOHHK) HpaBCTBOHHOrO H (|)H3H'ICCKOrO 
3AopoBbH, BKJiioHaeT caMocTOjrrenbHbie yiHciiHniiHHbi cyjiyjibiKmany h 
ci3po(pumHecc - hihpokhh cneKTp cpe/iCTBy (Jehshhockoh noziroTOBKH b 
03/iopoBHTein>Hbix penax Ha 6a3e «a3po6HnecKHx» <})opM npoBe/ieHM 3aHHTHH 
(rpynnoBbie (jjpoHTanbHbiM pacnono>KeHHeM 3aHHMaiomHxc>i h My3biKajibHbiM 
conpoBo>KyieHHeM) . 

Co3paTC3H nporpaMMbi hcxo,thjih H3 yoc'/K/ieiiHEi, hto b coBpeMeHHOM 
oomccTBe c ero /ii'inaMiHinocTiao, BOiiiHKnoriciiHeM HOBoro Hi[(|)opMai[HoinEoro 
npocTpaHCTBa 3araTHH (J)H3HHecK0H KynbTypbi He MoryT hochtb npocra 
(|>opMani>iii>iH xapaKTep. Ohh aojdkhm 6biTb He npocTO 3penHmHbiMH h 
yBJieKaTejiBHtiMH, ho h 6onee pe3ynbTaTHBHbiMH, ,nH(})(|)epeHi;HpoBaHHbiMH h 
06iI3aTeJIbH0 BICJIIOHaTb CHCTeMBI TeCTOB, KOTOpbie SyZiyT HH(|)OpMaTHBHbIMH 
TOJibKO fljia npeno,naBaTeJM, ho h caMoro CTyzieHTa, noKa>KyT ycnex, oh yiocTHr 3a 
nepHOA TpeHHpOBOK. 

Coa/iaBan nporpaMMy ’/KcnllM. era beet nepe/i co 6 oh 3 apaHH: 

- BocraiTaTb y ciynenTOK noTpe6HocTb b spopoBOM o6pa3e >kh3hh, He 
HaBH3BiBaa ee H3BHe; 

- yjaTb HM npaKTH'ICCKHe 3H3HH3 06 aHaTOMHH H (J)H3H0IE0rHH >KeHCKOrO 
opraHH3Ma, ero cicpbiTbix pe3epBax; 

- yoepHTB b neooxopHMocTH nocTOjraHo pa 6 oTaTb i rap co 6 oh; 

- parjHOHajiBHO Hcnonb30BaTb cboh c|)H3HHecKHH noTeiiiEE-iaji; 

- noJiynaTb yziOBOJibCTBHe ot 33heithh (J)H3HHecKHMH ynpa>KHeHHHMH. 

HHCTHTyT EEBJEEECTCH II 3 y 'I I [ O - n p 3 K T H 'I C C K H M IieiETpOM SKXnCpHMCHTa H 

BHe/ipeHHH B )KH3Hb nporpaMMy «CaM0n03HaHHe», aBTOpOM KOTOpOH JIBJMeTCfl 
npc3H,xenT (|)onpa «Bo6eK» C. A. Ha3ap6aeBa. HHCTHTyT Bbrarpaji npoeKT - rpaHT 
- «Hay t ino-MCTO,xoJTon'HiecKHe ocHOBbi (J)opMnpoBaHna 3/iopoBoro o6pa3a >kh3hh b 
CHCTeMe Bbicmero o6pa30BaHna Pecny6nHKH Ka3axcTaH». MeponpiiaTHa no 
(J)opMHpoBaHHio apopoiioro o6pa3a >kh3hh h yKpenneHHa spopoBBH cpcpn 
CTy/ieHnecKoii mojiopokh P e c n y (5 jt h k a i e c k o m , ropo/iCKOM, paiioHHbix ypoBHJix 
CJiyacSaMH 3,xpaBooxpaneiiHEi, o6pa30BaHna. 3 to HinpoKOMacuiTaGHbie aKiiHH, 
KOHKypebl, (JieCTHBajIH, MeCHHHHKH, peKapHHKH, TpeHHHrH, eeMHHapbl, JieKIJHH, 
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TenenepeziaHH, pa,nHonepe,naHH, HayHHo-npaxxHHecxne xoHijiepeHijHH, xny6Bi, 
.HHcnyxBi, .neSaxBi, xpyrnBie cxojibi, npecc-xoHijiepeHiiHH. B HHCxnxyxe co3,naH 
HHH reir/iepiiux Hccne/iOBaiiHii, iienBio h Koraporo aBnaexcn pa3pa6oTKa 
copHanBHBix h o 6 p as o rs a t c jt b i r u m nporpaMM rjisl Moao/ieacH, co3/iair «coi[HajTi>no- 
ncHxonorHHecKHH nopTpeT cxy.xeirxKH Ka3foc>KcnnH». H^en 303K axxiiBHO 
BHe,apaexca Ha MHKpo h viaKpo ypoBHe /Kcnl lH. Tax, b CeHaTe MOJio,ae>XH co'i/ian 
KOMHTeT no 3AopoBOMy o6pa3y >xh3hh, HMeeTCJi rpynna BoaoHxepoB - cxyaeHXOB 
H3 35 nenoBex, nponaran/iHpyioiiiHX n^en 303K b AjiMajiHHexoM h ’/Kcxbicvckom 
pailoHax r. AaMaxBi. BaaxBi no, 3 onexy opranixjaiiHH: 

- jinpeH «,3,apa 6 ajia»; 

- xonnezi>x «Ka3Hyp»; 

- .aeTCXHH npneMHHX pacnpe^enHTeJiB; 

- ^eTCXHH ^om JV° 2; 

- rocnHxanB rjisl BeTepaHOB; 

- mxona N° 131; 

- cjiaxyjiBxex rjul xa3axcxon .unacnopBi h opanMaHOB. 

IlpoexT B03 «3,3oporii>ie yHHBepcnxexBi» aBJiaioxca o/iiihm h3 3(|k|)ckthbi[ux 
M eXO^OB H HHCTpyMOHTOB (J)0pMHp0B3HH3 3AOpOBOTO 06pa3a 5XH3HH H yXpenjieHHIO 
3,nopoBBa cpe/in cTyneii'iccKoil mojioaokh, pe3yjii>xaxi>i xoraporo BnannxejiBno 
OTpasnJTHCB Ha noxa3axeaax HHCxnxyxa no xanccusy 3H3 hhh h ycneBaeMocra, a 
xaxace no mpiexcy 3 ,xopoBi>a cxy,xenxoB. Ecjih mbi roBopnM 06 oco 6 enirocxax 
(})H3Hnecxoro BocnnxaHHa b Bticmen nixone, mbi .hojdxhbi CTporo onpe,zieJiHTB ero 
aa/iany hcxo/w H3 oco 6 eHHOcxen coxpy/nninecxBa xax copnajiBHon, B03pacxHon 
rpynnBi. CoBepmeHHO oneBH,xno, nxo noMHMO ({msnnecKoc BocnnxaHne b By3e He 
MO>xex cbozihxbcji xojibxo x xoMnaexcy (jmsnnecxnx ynpamieHHH, orpaHnneHBi no 
BpeMeHH cyMMon axa/ieMHHecxnx nacoB. KacjiezipBi (|)H3BocnHxaHHa, pexxopaxBi 
By30B BBinyvxneiiBi peinaxB yaxocnennajiBiiBie aa/tann, cBaaaniiBie c 
n c o 6 x o ,x n m o c x b i o xoMneHcnpoBaxB Bpe,xiiBie nocnepciBHn o6pa3a >xh3hh 
cxyneirxoB c o,xnoii cxopoHBi, n 'ia/iann (|)opMHpoBanna ocoochhbix c|m3HnecKHx 
xanccxis momo/ibix cnepnanncxoB. 3xo Biiannx lannMaxBCH npo(|)cccHonajTBno- 
npnxna/iHOH no^roxoBxon Gy^ymnx cnepnanncxoB. <t>opMHpya y hhx xe, 
<})H3HHecxHe xanecxBa, xoxopBie o 6 ecnennBaiox toxobhocxb x npexicxoamen 
npo(|)cccHonajTBHoii AeaxejiBHOcxH. Tax oxjinnnxeJiBHOH ocoochhocxbio pa 6 oxBi co 
cxyneiixavin - xcxnnnecKnx By30B n (jiaxyjiBxexoB (MaxeMaxnxaMH, (|)H3HKa\in, 
xhmhx3mh) /pia xoxopBix xapaxxepHa HanpaaceHHaa yMCTBcnnaa paooxa npn 
MHHHM3JIBH0H /IBMraXCJTBIIOH aXXHBHOCXH HBJIUeXCH p33BHXHe BBIHOCJIHBOCXH, 
HaBBixoB KonncnxpanHH BiinMannn b xeneHne zinnxenBHoro BpeMeHH, CHaxua 
cxaxHnecxoro MBimenHoro HanpmxeHHa nneneBoro noaca (Ha xoxopoe npnxoziHxca 
ocHOBHoe nanpa'/xenne bo ripe mu paooxw b JTaoopaxopnn), noBBimeHHe 
c o n p o x n b n n c m o c x n opraHH3Ma Bpe/niBrM B03,xencrBneM. B oxnn'ine ox hhx 
cxyxieHXBi ecxecxBeHHOHayHHBix (JiaxyjiBxexoB, xoxopBiM no po,ay hx 
npoiJieccHOHajiBHOH .neaxeaBHocxii npnziexcn npoBoziHXB 6 ojiBinoe xonnneoxBo 
BpeMeHH B nOJieBBIX yCJIOBHaX ZIOIDXHBI 6bIXB (])H3HHeCXH TOXOBBI x Sojibihhm 
H arpy3xaM b xom nncne h onopHO-^BHraxenBHoro annapaxa (yMexB nnaBaxB, 
npeo/ioiieBaxB npenaxcxBHa, nepeziBHraxBCH b ropax h Ha xpyziHOZiocxynHBix 
ynacxxax). Bxo xacaexcH cxyzieHXOB neziarorHHecxHX By30B, Haninx cxyzieHxox, 
xoxopBie B CXOpOM BpeMeHH /TO-T/KIIBI C3MH CXaXB OpraHH3aXOpaMH (|)H3H'ieCKOrO 
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<t>opMnpoBaHne 3flopoBoro o6pa3a >km3hm bo BHeyHe6Hoii flemeiibHOCTM CTyflemoB b By3e 


BocnnTaHH3 yieTeii b niKOJiax h ^otckhx cayiax, to b3)khbimh 3a,naHaMH <$mn- 
HeCKOTO BOCIIHTaHHfl CTaHOBHTbCH! 

- (J)opMHpoBaHne y CTy^eHTOK co3HaTenbHOH noTpeSHOCTH b 3,nopoBOM 
o6pa3e >kh3hh; 

- 03HaK0MneHHe c mcto/ihkoh (|)H3H l iecKoro BocnHTaHHa, ocboohho KaK 
mo>kho SoJibinero KOJinnecTBa no;iBH)KHbix h cnopTHBHbix nrp, pa3JiHHHbix 
BHyiOB cnopTa, b KOTopbix npe/iycMOTpeHbi 3aneTHbie HopMaTHBbi; 

- ynyHineHHe coctohhhh 3/iopoBbH h 4>yHKiiHOHajibHoro pa3BHTHH 
opraHH3Ma CTy.TeiiTOK. 

Hmchho 3 Ta nocne/iHaa sa/iana aBJiaeTca nanoojiee BaacHOH h iianoojiee 
cjio)khoh Run penicillin. KaK yace Obino otmchciio Bbirne CTy/ieii'iecTBO 
npe/iCTaBJMeT co6oh ocoSeHHyio counajibHyio h B 03 pacTHyio rpynny, Ha KOTopyio 
npiIXO/IITICM nHK yMCTBOHHblX H SMOIJHOHajIbHbIX Haipy 30 K H TOJIbKO B e/JHHHHHblX 
cnynaax oho coBnayiaeT nHKOM cnopTHBHOH (JiopMbi nenoBeica hjih xoTa 6 bi 
conpoBOVKyiacTca co iiiaTeJibiibiM othohichhom k CBoeMy B/IOpOBBIO. 

I Iepno/j ooy'ieimn b By3e xapaKTcpiiiycTca payioM ocooeimocTcii, Korapbie 
,Tenaioi ero coBepmeHHo ocoobim b >kh3hh nenoBeica. CTy/ieii'iecKiie ro/ibi 
Ha3bIBaiOT JiyHIHHMH rO/iaMH B 5KH3HH HeJIOBeKa, HO MI 10 rue CnemiaHHCTBI b tom 
HHCJie ne^arorn h mo^hkh connyiapHbi b tom, hto nepno,n b >kh3hh nenoBeica 
hsooh-tvct MiiovKccTBOM HeraTHBHbix (|iaKTopoB. 3to b nepByio onepe/ib: 6ojibinoe 
HepBHo-3MOL(HOHa:ibHoe nanpu'/Keniie, ocooeinio b nepnoyibi 3K3aMenannoniibix 
CeCCHH, MajI 0 n 07 lBH>KHbIH o6pa3 >KH3HH, OTCyTCTBHO pe)KHMa y[HH, yTOMHTeJIbHbie 
yMCTBeHHbie Harpy3KH. Ecjih k sthm ochobhmm (JiaKTopaM ,no6aBHTb pa;i 
BTopocTeneHHbix, TaKiix KaK cna6aa ijiyHKijHOHajibHaa no^roTOBKa BbinycKHHKOB 
Cpc/IIIHX HIKOJI, KOTOpaH a B T O M a T II E I C C K H C nepeHOCHTCH Ha By30BCKHH kohthhtoht; 
OTopBaHHocTb cTyyieHTOB ot ceMbH h co6cTBeHHyio cnaSyio noaroTOBJieHHocTb b 
Bonpocax BBe;ieHHa 3,nopoBoro o6pa3a >kh3hh h no;wep)KaHHio CBoero 3,nopoBba; 
OTcyTCTBHe peajibHOH 3aHHTepecoBaHHOCTH a/iMiiiiiicTpamieii h neyiaroninecKiix 
KOJUIOKTHBOB By30B B COXpaHeHHH H yKpenjieHHH 3,TOpOBBH H (|)H3HHeCK0ii 
nO^TOTOBJICHHOCTH CBOHX BbinyCKHHKOB . 

I lo.TroTOBKa ctv/iciitob neyiaroni'iecKiix By30B k (|iopMiipoBaiinio 3,TopoBoro 
o6pa3a >kh3hh aBJiaeTca o/ihoh H3 rnaBHbix 3a,naH b pa6oTe Kyparapa rpynnbi. 

KaK yace Obino otmc'iciio Bbirne, BbinycKHHKH Kajloc’/KciiUM. KaK h /ipyrax 
ne^arorHHecKHX By30B, TpynaTca npeHMymecTBeHHO b chctcmc oopaioBamin; b 
yieTCKHX ca,Tax. o6meo6pa30BaTenbHbix niKOJiax h b Konne/iacax. Ohh BbinoJiHJiioT 
(JiyHKpHH BocniiTaTejm, MeraziHCTa, yHHTena, npeno^aBaTeJia KOJiJie,ipKa, cpe/iHHX h 
Bbicimix yneSHbix 3aBe/ieHHH. 

B hx yneSHo-BocnuTaTejibHOM nponecce cooTBeTCTByiomee mccto .zionacHbi 
3aHHM3Tb (|)H3KyjIbTypHO-CnOpTHBHbie H 03/lOpOBHTeHbHbie MeponpuaTiia. 
Cne/iOBaTeJibHO, Hyacrn cooTBeTCTByiomaa cnei3HajiH3HpoBaHHaa no^roTOBKa k 
3T0My mi/iy opranii3aniioinra-ne,naroninecKoii yieaTcnbiiocni. Oco6oe BHHMaHHe b 
H arnen onbiTHon pa6oTe mbi yzieniuiH opraHH3ai(HH (j)H3Kyi[bTypHO-03AopoBH- 
TenbHOH paooTBi b vchobhux CTyMeimecKoro oSiiiokhthji. Tax, b ooihokhthhx 
<})H 3HKO-MaTeMaTHHecKoro, My3biKanbHO-neAarorHHecKoro (JiaKyubTeTOB cucTeMa- 
THHeCKH npOBO/lHTCH yTpeHHM THMHaCTHKa, CTy^eHTbl 3KTHBH0 nocemaioT 
pa3HHHiibie cnopTHBHbie KJiy6bi h ceKiimi. npiiBneHeniie cTy/ienTois k sanuTHUM 
cnopTOM, (JiopMHpoBaHHe y hhx noTpe6HOCTH h npHBbineK k (})H3KyiibTypH0- 
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03,nopoBHTeJii>HOH pa6oTe, jihhhoh rnrHeiie noMoraioT hm 6onee panuoirajiBiio 
Hcnonij30BaTb cBoe CBo6o;tHoe BpeMJi b noztroTOBice k BbinonHeHHio cbohx 
npo^eccHOHanbHbix o6)i3aHHocTeH b niKOJie. 

Hcnonb3yeMbie b HameM om>rre MaccoBbie (JiopMbi BHeayziHTopHOH .ziejiTejib- 
HOCTH CTypCHTOB He HBJIHIOTCH HOBBIMH H OpHrHHajIbHbIMH. 0/IIiaKO, KaK 
noKa3biBaeT Haine Hccne^OBaHHe, b peajibHOH npaKTimecKOH .nenTeJibHOCTii 
ne/iByaa MHorHM H3 hhx He y/ienneTCM BHHMaHna. KpoMe Toro, KaK npaBHJio, hx 
npHMeHeHHe .naneico He Bcer.ua npecne/iyeT 3a,naHH npocjieccHOHajibHo-STHHecKoro 
BocnHTaHHH yHHTeJia. MaccoBbie (|)op\iu Bireay/iHTopnoii paDOTBi jiianuTeJibno 
/lonojimnoT h oooramaioT anaiiHa CTy/icirTOB b oSnacra neparonniecKoii sthkh, 
co'i/iaioT ycnoBHH rjisl hx 3MoiiHonajTBHoro ncpc'/KHBaniHi. TeopcTiniecKoro 
o6o6meHHH, npaKTHHecKoro npHMeHeHHe. 


/JopeHT K.n.H. CajiTaHaT TamieBHa Ta>K6aeBa 

Ka3axcKHH HapHOHajibHbiH ne/iarorHHecKHH yHHBepcHTeT hm. A6aa 
AjiMaTbi, Ka3axcTaH 

Assoc. Prof. Dr. Saltanat Tazhbayeva 
Abai Kazakh National Pedagogical University 
Almaty, Kazakhstan 
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Part 4: Higher Education, Lifelong Learning and Social Inclusion 


TYPCblHEEK MblP3AXAHOBH4 BAMMOJlflAEB 
TURSYNBEK BAIMOLDAYEV 

ynPABJIEHME LUKOJIOM HA OCHOBE MEHEflWMEHTA 

MANAGEMENT BASED ORGANISATION OF SCHOOL'S EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS 

Abstract 

This paper focuses on the organization of school management based on the 
following criteria: managerial, educational, communicational, research. The author 
discuses the main principles that shape the school management based governance - 
respect to person, entire person’s view, cooperation, social justice, individual 
approach, diversification, stimulation, permanent qualification improvement, 
collective decision taking, teacher participation is school management, purpose 
harmonization, and innovations and development. 

The author shows the phases of management operation - goals definition, taking 
decisions, organization, and control. The main characteristics that determine the 
school management activities are presented. The author underlines the importance 
and complicated nature of school management. 


CneuHcjiHHecKaH, OTHOCHTeJibHO eaMOCTOUTeJiBHaa uacTb ne^arornuecKOH 
HayKH, paccMaTpuBaioiuaH 3a^auu, co;tep}KaHHe u mcto/ih ynpaBJiemui iukoiibhbim 
/[ enoM, npHHUTo naauBaTuu uiKOJioaedenueM . C'Tajio 6 bitb, uiKO-ioBe/ieuHe 
npc/iCTarnucT co6oh ocHOBHyio uacTt ynpaBjieHna o6pa30BaHueM. B bO-ro/iBi 
npoinjioro BeKa npoH3onuio ocMticneHue mKonoBe/teHua KaK Ba>KHoro KOMnoHeHTa 
ne^aroruuecKOH HayKH, bo3o6hobhjic>i HHTepec k nayunoi-i opraHH3auuu rpy/ia 
nejtarora u pyKOBO/tHTeneu ne/taroruuecKHX kojuickthbob. /jajiBHeumee o6ora- 

meHHe 3H3HHH O B OOJiaCTH HIKO-TOBC/teill-Ur 003/13710 OCHOBy f ]) O p M H p O B a I [ HU HO BOH 

OTpacnu - ne/taroruuecKoro MeHe/pKMeHTa. 

YnpaBneHue iukojioh Ha ocHOBe MeHett^KMeHTa npe/tycMaTpiiBaeT no/tuHHeHHe 
ynpaBJMioiueH neaTenBHOCTH HH>Kec:ie,ztyiomHM npHHUHnaM. 

1. y m.Mtenue k uenoeetcy u doeepue k HeMy. XlaniiBiii npHHUHn othochtch 
KaK k ne.iaronuiecKOMy paooTHHKy. TaK h k uiKOJiBHHKy. Oh hbhuctcm toh 6a3oii, 
Ha KOTOpOH CTpOHTCH HeHOBOe COTpyttHHHeCTBO B CHCTeMaX «pyKOBO/tHTem>- 
ne/taror» h «ne^aror-yuaiuHHCn». 

2 . llpuHuun ue.iocmtioeo asejinda Ha Menoeeua (b nepByio ouepe/tb, Ha 
mKOJiBHHKa) KaK Ha jihhhoctb. Kor/ia ceMHJieTHHH peoenoK npiixo/uiT b ncpBbiii 
Knacc, pjisi yuHTena oh noiDKeH 6bm>, npe>K/ie Bcero, uenoBeKOM, hhhhoctbio, a 
noTOM y>Ke iukojibhhkom. YuHTeJib pirn pyKOBO/tHTemi uiKOJibi TaK>Ke jjojdkch 6biTb, 
npeiK/ie Bcero, uenoBeKOM, hhhhocti>io c ero xapaKTepoM, co bccmh cjio>khb- 
ihhmhch HHTtHBHTtyajiBHBiMH KauecTBaMH, a noTOM y>Ke yuHTeneM. B3rcum Ha Hero 
HOJDKeH ObITb UeJIOCTHblM KaK Ha HOCHTCHU pajHBIX KaHCCTB - HeJIOBeHeCKHX, 
(j)H3HHeCKHX, npOljieCCHOHajIbHbIX H T./l. 
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3. npuHi^un compydHunecmea npe/iycMaip HBaer ncpeBo/i ynpaBaeirna c 
mohojio runecxoro Ha pnanorHHecxoe oomeiiHe, T.e. nepexo/i ot k o m \t y i t h k a i i h h , 
nepepann HiK|)op\iaiiHH k oomenwo. 3aMeTHM, hto aBTopHTapHoe pyxoBopcTBo 
OCHOBaHO Ha KOMMVIIHKailHH, /[C MO K'P 3T H 'ICC KO C - Ha o6meHHH. 

4. Ilpiimuin couua.ibHoii cnpaeedjiueocmu npepycMaTpHBaeT TaKoe 
ynpaBneHHe, xorpa xa>x,ni>iH yHHTenb HaxopHTca b paBHOM nono>KeHHH co cbohmh 
K onneraMH, a ero B3aHMO,neHCTBHe c apMHHHCTpapHeH CTpoiiTca KaK penb 
ynpaBneHHH, a He cpepcTBO. 

5. IIpuHi{un UHdueudyajibHozo nodxoda k yuumejiw. 3tot npHHpnn 
oinanacT. hto Mene,T/xep oosnan y'lHTWBaTB Hn/iHBH/iyaiiBiiBie oco6eHHOCTH 
Ka>Kyioro yHHTeJM, ypoBeHb ero noproTOBXH, copHanbHyio cpepy ero npo)XHBaHHa 
h T.n. 3Aecb y>xe npoaBJiaeTca xoHxpeTH3apHa ynpaBJieHHa. MeHep^ep bh^ht b 
3toh cHTyapHH npepen B03M0>KH0CTeH KOHKpeTHoro yHHTeim, a, 3H3HHT, npepen 
Tpe6oBaTenbHocTH k HeMy. 

6. HpuHuun ooozameiuift padombi ynumejw. CyTb stoto npHHijHna 
3axmoHaeTca b CTpeMJieHHH pa3Hoo6pa3HTb pa6oTy yHHTeJia, npo6ypHTb h 
no^7iep>KHBaTb b HeM npofJteccHOHanbHbiH HHTepec k cBoeMy Tpypy, BcenHTB 
yBepeHHocTb b peiicTBHJix. /Jjih stoto cnepyeT onpepenaTb nepcneKTHBy 
npo^eccHOHaiibHoro pocTa xa>x,zioro ymnejm. He yiep>KaTb ero H3 ropa b rop Ha 
xaxon-TO KOHKpeTHOH rpynne xnaccoB, paTb B03M0)XH0CTb pacra b xnaccax, 
ocbohtb KOHKpeTHyio yHHTeJitcxyio yieHTeJiBHOCTb ot MJiapniHX po BbinycKHbix 
KnaccoB; paTb B03M0)XH0CTb noceipaTb ypoKH b ppyrnx niKOJiax, ynacTBOBaTb b 
ceMHHapax, xpyrjiux CTOJiax, CHMno3HyMax. 

7. IIpuHnun jut i uio2o cmuMynupoeanuH. H3BecTHo, hto :no6aa peaTem,- 
hoctb Tpe6yeT CTHMyanpo Banna /icaTcna. I Ipn stom CTHMyjiHpoBaHHe MO>xeT 6biTb 
h MaTepnajitHbiM, h MopajibHtiM. 

8. IIpuHHun nepManenmnozo noebiwemin KtiajuiipiiKaiiiui Mene,T/K\ienT 
hixojim Tpe6yeT nocToaHHoro c[)opMHpoBaHHJi MOTHBa noBbimeHHa XBajiHtjjHxapHH. 
H 'itoobi 3to noBBinienna 6mjio yiencTBHTejTBno nepManeimiBiM, T.e. 
HenpepbiBHtiM, iicooxo/ihmo ocymccTBnaTB ero nepei cooTBeTCTByiomHe 
COIIHaaBHBie HHCTHTyTbl H Hepe3 COOCTBCHIIBrii KOJIJieKTHB. 

9. IIpuHifun Kojui earn u a n ozo npuiinmmi peuienun no omoee Konceiicyca 
KoHceHcyc b hikoubhom xomiexTHBe He pojDKeH npcBpanuiTBca b nana'inmanne 
KaKHx-ai-ioo npen huh pemeHHH. Pena Mo>xeT h/ith He o HacHJibCTBeHHOM 
«BHe,HpeHHH», a O TBOpHeCXOM «OCBOeHHH». 

10. Ilpumuin yoacmuH yuumeneu e ynpaeneuuu uikojiou. YnpaBJieHHe 
POIdxho 6biTb opraHH30B3HO Tax, hto6bi y l iHTe.iB c iy BCTBOBaa ceoa b rnxone He 
CJiy>KamHM, a xo3hhhom. H nponecc Taxoro npcoopaaoBanna pojDxeH 6biTb pna 
caMoro ynmcna nocTcnennuM, He3aMeTHBiM. 

11. IIpuHi^un uejietioii zapMoiunauiui npepnonaraeT, hto b mxojie 
noaBJiaeTca peneBoe e^HHCTBO, xoryia jiHHHbie npofJteccHOHanbHbie penn yHHTeJia 
eooTBeTCTByioT o6men nean nixonbi. 

12. IIpum{un ooHotiJieHun u paieummi Tpe6yeT, hto6bi jno6bie xpynHbie 
H3MeHeHHa b uixone noproTaBJiHBaiiHCb 3apaHee, b t.h. h H3\ienenHa TcopcTH- 
necxoro nopapxa. Hy>XHa nocTeneHHaa noproTOBxa pjm ocBoeHHa hoboto, Hy>xeH 
peTajiBHBiH nnaH h pacneT. Jlio6bie H3MeHeHH3 cnepyeT HaHHHaTb c (J)opMHpoBaHH3 
noTpe6HOCTH b HenpepbiBHOM CaMOpa3BHTHH. 
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OcHOBHbie HanpaBneHna flenTejibHOCTM flupeieropa WKOJibi 

^.npeKTop ihkoubi /(oiDKeH neTKO npe,iCTaBjniTB, Kaicon ^on>KHa Gbitb (hjih 
MO)KeT Gbitb) b H/ieane niKOJia, c yneTOM Tex MaTepnajiBHBix, .ziyxoBHBix, 
connajiBiiBix (|)aKTopori. KOToptie cjio>khjihcb b ,iaiiiio\i pernoHe. Oh /iojt'/Kcii Taioice 
3HaTb (jjaKTHHecKoe cocTOHHne /ten b CBoeii nncone .naHHBin nepno,n. H^eaiiBHoe 
cocTcufflHe niKOJibi - sto nenB paooTBi /n-ipcKTopa h ero KonneKTHBa. H ohh 
(/IHpeKTOp H ne^arOTHHeCKHH KOJIJieKTHB) ,HOn}KHBI CTpeMHTBCfl MaKCHManBHO 
npH6nH3HTb ceronromiHee cocTonHHe niKonBi k H,neanBHOMy, hcxotih KOHKpeTHBix 
B03M0>KH0CTeH. 

3Ta paooTa /n-ipcKTopa cociaroacT nepBBin Gnox ynpariJiciriecKoii 
/ichtcjibiiocth pi-ipcKTopa coocTBcnno ynpaejiemte. Btopoh 6jiok paooTBi 
/inpeKTopa - nedaeoaunecKuu. Mono, hto jichtcjibiioctb /n-ipcKTopa iiikojtbi pioji'/Kna 
hochtb ne^arorHHecKHH xapaxrep. Ero ynpaBJieHnecKoe B03,neHCTBHe cneiiHijiHHHo 
h no o6beKTy ynpaBneHHJi (yHHTenn h ynamHeca), h no cijiepe o6cny>KHBaHHJi 
(niKona). XapaKTepHO, hto b Teopnn ynpaBneHHH npoH3BOHCTBOM TaK>Ke 
BBmenneTCfl ne^arornnecRnn acneKT .nejrrenbHOCTH pyKOBO/inTenen, nx 
BocnnTbiBaiomee B03^encTBne Ha TpyiOBOH kojuickthb. 

Tperan 6 jiok b /tctitcjibiiocth /ii-ipeKropa iiikojtbi - KOMMynui<amiie/ibiii. 
CoiinanbHO-ne/iarorHnecKHe MeTO/ibi ynpaBneHna BBmennioT ee KOMnoHenm: 
cnnoneHne ynHTenBCKoro KonneKTHBa, (JjopMnpoBaHne oGmecTBeHHoro MHeHHJi, 
OnTHMH3aiIHH Me5KJIHHHOCTHbIX OTHOHieHHH, C03,iaiII-ie C0CT03HH3 y/IOBJICTBO- 
peHHOCTH, noBbimeHne TBopnecKon aKTHBHOCTii hjichob KonneKTHBa. OTHomeHHJi 
,THpCKTOpa C paOOTHHKaMH IIIKOJTBI, C pO/II-ITeJIUMH H oGlIICC I BCIIIIOCTBIO 
cocTaBJMioT Ba>KHyio CTopoHy ero ynpaBneHnecKoro Tpyua, nosTOMy BBi,neneHHe b 
CT pyKType .nenTenBHOCTH .inpeKTopa KOMMyHHKaTHBHoro Gnoxa npe^CTaBnAeTcn 
npaBOMcpiiBrM. 

L [cTBcpTi>iH Ghok - ucaiedommenbCKuu. ycnneHne BocnuTaTenbHon (fiyiiKUHH 
o6meo6pa30BaTenbHOH iiikojtbi b ycnoBnax pecJiopMnpoBaHHH oGmecTBa 
noTpeGoBano noncxa hobbix cpencTB noBBimeHHJi xanecTBa paGoTBi iukojibi. O^hhm 
H3 nyren noBBimeHHJi KanecTBa n scjnjieKTHBHOCTH yneGHO-BocnKTaTenBHoro 
npoiiecca UBiweTCfl rnyGoKoe H3yneHne coctojihhji .nena, BjjyMHHBBin aHann3, 
nocTosfflHaH noTpeGHOCTB BHe^peHnu pe3ynBTaTOB HaynHoro Hccne,noBaHHJi b 
npaKTHKy. BBmeneHHe cnepnaiiBHoro Hccne^OBaTenBCKoro Gnoxa b .nejrrenBHOCTH 
/inpeKTopa oGycnoBneHO yBennneHneM ero pomi b paGoTe pyKOBOUHTenn 
HacymHBiMH noTpeGHOCTAMH eoBepmeHCTBOBaHHii ynpaBneHHJi niKOJion. 

OcHOBy ycnenraoro pyKOBO^CTBa hikohoh cocTaBjnnoT ncnxonoro- 
ne^arornnecKne 3113111-111 n y mc hhh, a TaioKe 3HaHne ochob ynpaBneHHa 
o6pa30BaTeJiBHBiM npoiieccoM, ne^arornnecKHM n yneHnnecKHM KonneKTHBaMH n 
/ipyraMH oGbeKTaMH ynpaBneHnecKon ^eHTeJiBHOCTH zinpeKTopa. 

^[npeKTop niKOUBi Hy>K/iaeTC>i b Gojibuiom 3anace ynpaBneHnecKnx (JiopM n 
Mera/ioB. Oh ,to-T/Kcii oG-iapaTB TaK>Ke yxieiii-ieM, cTaBHTB iiejii-i, i-icxopn H3 
COBpeMeHHBIX COHI-iajTBIIBIX TpeGOBaHHH K 06pa30BaHHI0 H BOCnHTaHHK); KOHKpeTH- 
3HpOB3TB IieJIH B B I-I^Te 33,13 H, KOTOpBie IICOOXO/IHMO pCIII3'IB B pa3HBIX C(|)CpaX 
hikojibhoh neaTejiBHocTH, b CBoeii pyKOBon^meH paGoTe; npoeKTiipoBaTB h 
nnaHHpoBaTB paGoTy Been hikojibi h ee OTnenBHBix ynacTHHKOB. 

BBinonHeHHe hojdkhocthbix oGnaaiiiiocTeii TpeGyeT ot ,mpeKTopa hikoubi 
ninpoKoro Kpyro3opa, Goubuioh iiay'ino-TCopcTH'iecKoii h MCTO,ni l iecKoii 
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spypuupa b npeno/iaBaHHH CBoen yneSHOH /[HciiHnjiHHbi, oco3HamM coBpeMeHHbix 
Tpe6oBaHHH k npenoyiaBaHHio yipyrax yne6Hi>ix ^hcuhiijihh, BbicoKoro ypoBHJi 
jiHHHoro ne^arornnecKoro MacTepcTBa, nocTOJffiHoro eoBepmeHCTBOBaHHJi h 
TB opnecKoro noHCKa b c<J)epax npofjjeccHOHajibHOH h ynpaBJieHHecKOH 
TjeflTenBHocTH. Ero ynpaBJieHHecicaji .nejnenbHocTb Mo>KeT SbiTt npeyicTaBJieHa b 
BH yie coBOKynHOCTH hhkjiob, cocToaim-tx hx B3aHMOCBa3aHHBix bbciibcb. Mo>kho 
yKaiaTB cneytyiomuM nopa^oK 3Bem>eB ynpaeneuvecKozo uuicia: 

1. Onpc/ienenne iienn - o63op, c6op, ananm, o6pa6oTKa HiK|)op\iaiiHH o 

C0CT03HHH ynpaBJWeMOH nO/lCHCTeMBI. 

2. IlpHHJiTHe pemeHHH - ruiaHnpoBaHne nyreM peajnmijHH pemeHHa. 

3. OpraHH3aun3 BBinojraeHHa pemeHHa. 

4. KoHTponB - aHajiH3 h opeHica pe3yni>TaTOB .aeaTenbHOCTH c noMombio 
CHCTGMHoro no;jxo,na. Ilpn aHajiH3e .neaTenbHOCTH .anpeicTopa hikojibi 
mo>kho yiaTB penocTHyio ee xapaKTepncTHKy, onpe/ienHTb MecTo b cncTeMe 
«niKona», bbwbhtb cocTaBJiaiomHe SJieMeHTbi b CTpyKType, ycTaHOBHTt, KaK 
4>yHKiiHOHHpoBaHHe CHCTeMti yieHTenbHOCTB yinpeicTopa npoHcxo/iHT b 
paMKax ynpaBneHHecKoro pHKJia. 

He3aBHCHMO ot Toro, KaKHe Penn npecne/iyeT uhkji ynpaBJieHHa, KaKHMH 
BpeMeHHbiMH paMKaMH ero orpaiiHHHBacT pyKOBo.aiiTeJiB, He33BncnMo ot oorcMa h 
o6i,eKTa, Ha ynopayiOHeHne huh pa3BHTHe Koraporo HanpaBJiaeTca B03,neHCTBHe 
HHKJia, oh Bccryia oy/icr coctohtb H3 ihth Tpa/iHiinoiniBix ynpaBJieinecKHX 
4>yHKiiHH: my venue u auajim cocmonHun dejia, pemenun u njianupoeanue, 
peajunauuH peuieuuu, pezyjiupoeanue u Koumpojib. 

3th (})yHKiiHH HanpaBneHti Ha ynpaBJiaeMbin o6i>eKT h bo B3aHMO,neHCTBHH c 
hhm npeyicTaBJHHOT co6oh KOHKpeTHbie (J)opMi>i npoHBneHHJi cymHocra h 
coyiepacaHHa npoiiecca ynpaBJieHHa b niKOJie. 

YnpaBJieHHecKoe MbiwneHMe flupeKTopa WKOJibi 

YnpaBneHne hikojioh npeyicTaBJiaeT co6oh cncTeMy njiaHOMepHOH 
opraHH3ar(HH niKontHoro ^ena c cooTBeTCTByiomHMH HayHHO-ne^arorHHecKHMH h 
OpraHH3aiIHOHHbIMH (jiyilKTlHflMH. OnTHMajTBHO O 6 C C n C 'I H B 3 1 0 1 H H M H COIIHajTBHO- 
3KOHOMHHecKoe h oprani-nanHonno-neyiarorHaecKoe (jiyiiKiiHonHpoBanHe nponecca 
o6yneHHa h BocnHTaHHJi nonpacTaiomero noKOJieHHa. 

ynpaBneHHecKaa .neaTeJiBHOCTb b niKOJie - <oto He npHKa3bi, KOMaH^ti, 
.naBneHHe Ha mo^en, a ocTopomioe, peneHanpaBneHHoe (JjopMHpoBaHHe 
OTHomeHHH Meamy hhmh, 3to npo^yMaHHaa Koop^HHaiiHa .neaTeJitHOCTH 
pyKOBO^HTena, sto C03^aHHe onTHMajiBHBix ycnoBHH a Jia ycneniHOH paSora 
JlIO/ieM, 3 TO BBipaOOTKa CHCTCMBI Cy'/KXTeHHH BO B3aHMO,TeiiCTBHH yHHTCneii. STO 

onpeyieiieHHe 4)hhococJ)hh, CTpaTernn h t3kthkh niKoubHoro 6bithh» (K). A. 
KoHap>KeBCKHH). TaKHM o6pa30M, ynpaBneHHe b niKOJie Tpcoycr onpe/ieaeirnoro 
ynpaeneHvecKOio MbiuuieHun /wpcKTopa iiikojtbi. Ilo/ioonoe MBinureiiHe 
xapaKTepH3yeTca HH>Keciie/iyiomHMH xapaKTepncTHKaMH. 

1. HenoBeHecKaa nanpaBnenirocTB MBinureiiHa p y k o b o ,t ht e ji ; ncpexop ot 
T exHOJiorHHHOCTH k ry\iaHH3ai[HH KaK Ba>KHeHmee npoaBJieime nennocTitoro 
no/ixo^a K JIHHHOCTH. 

2. ycHneHHe coiiHajiBiioH (Iiviikuhh MBinureni-oi Tpcoyer ocoinaiiHa, hto 
«BJ io)KeHH3 b HenoBeKa» - caMoe npHSbmbHoe BJio>KeHHe KanHTana. 
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3. cDoKycHporiaiiHe MBMiJieHHH Ha poBepiiii h yBanceHHH neJiOBeica, rrpn 
KOTOpOM H BinTH/IBI MeHBmHHCTBa npHHHMaiOTCH C yBa>KeHHeM, HHTepeCOM H 
BHHMaHHeM. 

4. ,D,eMOKpaTH3aiiHJi MbmuieHHH. B paiinoxf cjiynae hmcctch b BH/iy 
ocnaSneHHe BepTHKajibHbix CTpyKTyp h yicpenjieHHe ropH30HTajibHbix. 

5. Hhoh B3rira^ Ha MecTo h pout pyicoBopHTejiH (MeHepncepa). Oh, npencpe 
Bcero, opraHH3aTop peHTeJibHOCTH npepnpHHTHH (hikojim), opraHH3aTop hio^ckoh 
bojih. 

6. YcHJieHHe jnaneiiHH nenenoJiaraiiHa. Hcooxo/immo ooecnc'iHTB npeBpa- 
meHHe nepcoHajibHbix peneii b obmyio pent npepnpiiHTHH (hikojim). 

7. CMeHa aKpeHTOB b ynpaBJieHHH ot ueHTpajiH3aiiHH k ero peiteHTpajnmiiHH, 

K aBTOHOMH3aiJHH, K C 3 MO CTOHTe JIbHOCTH IIIKOJTBI, K nOJIHOH OTBeTCTBCHHOCTH 

pnpeKTopa. 

8. Pa3pa6oTKa (J)hjiococJ)hh KanecTBennoro h pesyjTBTaxHBnoro Tpypa, 
npocJ)eccHOHaj:bHoro ynpaBJieHHH BceM o6pa30BaTenBHbiM npoiteccoM, 
oDccnc'iHBaiomce k3hcctbo Ha Bcex ero y'lacTKax. Hhmmh cJiOBaMH, ycnjieHHe 
cucTeMHocTH ynpaBJieHnecKoro MbmuieHHH, cHCTeMHbiH no;txo,zt k npoiteccy 
ynpaBJieHHH. 

9. Ee3HHepuH0HH0CTb MBiiHJieHHH MeHepncepa : cTeneHb onopti Ha nponuioe 
,10-T/KIta 6bITb p33yMHOH, He POJDKHO 6 bITB KpenKOii npHBH33HHOCTH K CTapOMy 
onbiTy. Cjie.iyex ncnoJiB30BaTi> TOJibKo to, hto nanoo-iee iienno h iicooxo/ihmo ,ijih 
paHHoro KOHKpeTHoro cjiynan. 

OneBH^HO, HTO MeHHTB yCTOHBHieeCH MBIIIIJieniie pVKOBO/IHTCJJH - 3TO BeebMa 
cjiohchmh nponecc. T axiie H3MeHeHHH HMeiOT nocTcneniiBiii xapaKTcp. nap hhmh 
CJiepyeT npoBopHTb CHCTeMaTimecKyio paboTy h pa3HBiMH nyTHMii: nepe3 
eooTBeTCTByiomHe Kypcbi ooy'ieiiHH, 'iepea cpepcxisa \iaccoBoii Hnc|)op\TaiiHH, 
nepe3 npaKTHnecKHH noKa3 peHTejibHocTii h HocHTejien Taxoro MbmuieHHH h T.p. 


I lpo(|)cccop p.n.n. Typcbffl 6 eK MbipaaxanoBi-m BaiixioJipaeB 
Ka 3 axcKHH HaiiiionajiBiiBiii I I eparonmecKiiii Y HHBepciiTeT hmchh A 6 an 
AjiMaTti, Ka 3 axcTaH 

Prof. Dr.Ped.Sc. Tursynbek Baimoldayev 
Abai Kazakh National Pedagogical University 
Almaty, Kazakhstan 
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CAHHM KO>KAEBHA KOKAEBA 
SANIM KOZHAYEVA 

MOflEPHM3AUMfl BbICLUEM WKOJlbl B KOHTEKCTE BOJIOHCKOrO 
riPOUECCA B PECnyBJIMKE KA3AXCTAH 

MODERNIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE CONTEXT OF THE 
BOLOGNA PROCESS IN THE REPUBLIC OF KAZAKHSTAN 

Abstract 

The paper examines the problems of modernization of the higher education 
system in Kazakhstan in the context of the Bologna process. The author explains the 
essence of the Bologna process and compares the common features and differences 
in the Bachelor and Master’s degrees in European countries and Kazakhstan. The 
study includes some considerations on the PhD degree as well. The author concludes 
that the participation of Kazakhstan in the Bologna process will be of benefit for 
Kazakh students and graduates to get international recognition of their academic 
degrees and qualifications. 


B nacToamee Bpexin b pecnyonuKe Bee 6onee aKTHBHo BoruieKacTca b 
npouecc'Bi rno6ajiH3ai;HH oopaiOBanmi. llpuMcpoxi TOMy cny>KHT yuacTue 
Ka3axcTaHa b Eojiohckom npouecce. TacTitBiii no-iHTHuecKHH nponecc, HanpaB- 
neHHBiH Ha ycnneHne nostro tobkh h moOhjibhocth KBajiHtjmpHpoBaHHtix Ka/ipoB, 
paBHOMepHocTH pacnpe/ieneHM HenoBeuecKHx pecypcoB b cTpaHax EBponeiicKoro 
C0I03a, CTan OCHOBOH fllM pecjlOpMHpOBaHHH HapHOHajIBHOH CHCTeMBI Bticmero 
npo (|) ec c ho na jib 1 10 ro oopaaoBaiiHH b PecnyOnHKe Ka3axcTaH. 

«Eojiohckhm» npuHUTO naauiBaTB npoiiccc coB/iainm cTpaHaMH EBponti 
e^HHoro EBponeiicKoro npocipaHCTBa Bticmero oopaaoBanun (EI1BO), b KOTopoii 
6bijih ciJiopMyjiHpoBaHBi ocHOBHtie penn, Bepyipne k pocTiDKeHHio conocTaBH- 
mocth h, b KOHeHHOM cucie, rapxiointjaiiHH naiiHoiiajiBiiBix o 6 p ai o b aT e n b n b i x 
CHCTeM Bticmero oopasoBanHH b CTpaHax EBponti. OcHOBHtie ii/ien Eojiohckoh 
peKjiapapnH hcxo.tht H3 BenHKOH xapran yHHBepciiTeTOB — Magna Charta 
Universitatum (Eohohm, 1988) h CopooiniCKoii peKjiapapnn (IlapH>K, 1998). IfeJit 
EonoHCKoro npopecca — pacmHpeHHe pocTyna k eBponeiicKOMy o6pa30BaHHio, b 
tom HHcne, nocpepcTBOM BBe^eHHn conocTaBHMoii cncTeMti cTyneHeii Bticmero 
o6pa30BaHHii, npuMenenwr EBponeiicKOH cncTeMti ncpcBo/uiBix BancTiiBix c/ihiihii 
— ECTS, Bti/iauH BtmycKHHKaM By30B o 6 1 n e c b p o n e ii c k o r o ripi-mo'/Kcni-ur k 
punnoMy Ha ocHOBe aancTHBix c/ihiihii. 3to ho3bojiht oSecnemiTt ipy/io- 
ycTpoHCTBO BtmycKHHKOB, nocKOJitKy Bee aica.neMHHecKHe CTeneHH h ppyrne 
KBajiHtjiHKaijHH 6ypyr opneHTupoBaHti Ha eBponeiicKHH ptraoK Tpypa. 

B itacTonmee Bpcxin Eojiohckhh nponecc (Ell) ootc/ihihict 6onee 45 cipaH. B 
cooTBeTCTBHH c npHHijHnaMH Eojiohckoh /leKJiapaiiHH b Ka3axcTaHe c 2010 ro/ia 
isne/iena xiHoroypoBiieBan cipyKTypa Bticmero h nocneBy30BCKoro oopaiOBaiiHn: 
oaKajiatpHai -xianicTpaTypa-poKTopanTypa (PhD). 
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KaK cooTHOCHTca ypoBHH oopaiOBaim ji b CTpaHax Eiipoiiw h Ka3axcTaHe? 

,Z],ByxypoBHeBa3 CHCTeMa Bbicmero o6pa30BaffiM (SaKajiaBpHaT-MarHCTpaTypa) 
6133 a 3aKpenneHa b «^eKnapaiiHH o rapMoiiH'iaiiHH apxHTCKTypw eBponeilcKOH 
CHCTGMBI BBICUierO o6pa30BaHHJI», nO,TnHCaiIHOH MHHHCTpaMH o6pa30BaHHJI 
cDpamiHH, HTanHH h BeJiHKo6pHTaHHH 25 Maji 1998 r. b Copooiine. 

B paMKax /(oroBopeHHOCTeH ^ocrarHyTO corjiaineHHe o tom, hto noJiyneHHe 
/(HnjioMa nepBoro ypoBHa Bbicmero o6pa30BaffiM (6aKanaBpa) TpeSyeT HaSopa ot 
180 Tio 240 axaTieMHHecKHX Kpe^HTOB. 

C 3 toto BpeMeHH b EBpone cTeneHb OaKanaBpa aBnaeTcs BbicmeM o6pa30- 
BaHHeM, ho b H3BOCTHOH Mepe orpanunuBaeT CBo6o,Ty r p y o y c t p o il c t i i a . 3 to 
npo03CMa cymecTByeT h oocyacTaeTca, b tom hhcjic h Ha BCTpenax Mhhhctpob 
CTpaH, y'lacTByioiHHX b Eojiohckom nponecce, HanpHMep, 3Ta npooacMa 
no3HHMaj:acb b BepreHe b 2005 r. 

no Bojiohckhm corjiameHHeM 33HTeabH0CTb o6yneHna b SaKaaaBpnaTe mo)kot 
onpeTjenaTbca KaK b Maciiiraoax naiiHonaaianax chctom Bbicmero oopaaoBaiiHa. Tax 
h Ha ypoBHe KOHKpeTHoro By3a. KaK npaBHJio, b eBponencKHX CTpaHax Bee Oontuie 
HaHHHaeT npeo6aa3aTb SaKajiaBpnaT c 3-x jiothhm cpoxoM ooy'ieni-Bi, ocooenno 
3 to KacacTCH Tex CTpaH, ryie 3Ta CTeneHb paHee He cymecTBOBaaa. 

EaKajiaBpnaT b EBpone b peiiOM 3aer o6pa30BaHHe, aocTaTOBiioc 333 Tpy30- 
yCTpOHCTBa, 03H3K0, B OCHOBHOM TOTOBHT CTy^eHTa K TiajIbHeHHieMy oOyneHHIO. 
np0303>KHTe3bH0CTb ODyBCIlHfl Ha 3TOM ypOBHe B paiHBIX C0CTaB33CT 3 H3H 4 
ro^a. 


MarncTp HayKH 1-2 ro.ua 

MarncTp no npotjieccHH 

HHTerpHpoBaHHbin 

M n rTIPTtX 

oSyneHHH 

1-2 ro.ua o6yneHHa 

Mdl ML ip 

5-6 JieT oSyneHHH 


BaK33aBp 3-4 ro3a o6yneHHa 

Puc. 1: Cpomi o6ynemiM e 6aKcuiaepuame u Mazucmpamype e coomeemcmeuu c 6ojiohckumu 
coznaiuenunMU. 

Hajinpo HBitoe OTaHnne nop\iaTHBHBix TpcooBannil b Pecny6anKe Ka3axcTaH: 
npn noayneHHH o6pa30BaHHa b SaKaaaBpnaTe MHHHMaabHbiH nopor 128 Kpe^HTOB. 
no Ka3axcT3HCKHM CTaH^apTOM 3JiHTe:ii>H0CTb oGyneHHa b SaKaaaBpnaTe no BceM 
nanpaBaenneM h cocTaBiraeT 4 ro3a. 

BrapoH ypoBeHb Bbicmero o6pa30BaHHJi no Eohohckhm 3oroBopeiiirocT«M 
H33B3H MarHCTpaTypoil, a ero BbinycKHHK - MarncTpoM. Cpox o6yneHna Ha 
CTeneHb MarncTpa onpe/ieneH b 1 hjih 2 ro.ua, hto 3anacTyio 33 bhcht ot TtJiHTenb- 
hocth ooy'ieinia b DaKa.naBpHaTC. Tax ec3H SaKaaaBp b KOHKpeTHOM By3e ymiTca 3 
ro^a, to MarncTpaTypa 303>KHa 6biTb 2 ro^a, ecjin SaKaaaBpnaT 4 ro.ua, to 
M arncTpaTypa 1 ro^. 

Kax BH3 HM, b cpoKax ooy'ieiiHa hmciotcm HeKOTopbie othhhhji: b Ka3axcTaHe 
npo<J)H3bHaH MarncTpaTypa 1 ro3 hjih 1,5 ro.ua, a HaynHO-ne^arornnecKaH 
MarncTpaTypa - 2 ro.ua, ho .naHHbie cpoKH hhk3k He CBjmHbi c TpinreJibHOCTbio 
oOyneHHH b SaKajiaBpnaTe h >KecTKO (J)HKCHpoBaHbi. «HopMaTHBHaa npo3oa>KH- 
TC3BHOCTB ocBoeHHJi o6pa30BaTeabHOH nporpaMMbi HaynHOH h ne^arornnecKOH 
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MarHCTpaTypbi cocTaBJiHeT 2 ro/ja. HopMaTiiBHaH npo/ioJHKHTeJibHOCTb ocBoeHHJi 
06pa30BaTeJibH0H nporpaMMbi npo<|>HJibHOH MarHCTpaTypbi cocTaBJUieT 1-1,5 ro/ja 
B 33BHCHMOCTH OT CneilHajTbHOCTH H npC/IIIieCTByiOIHeH nO.TrOTOBKH)) (FOCO 
I [ o c jt e b ys o b c k o c o6pa30BaHHe. ManicTparypa. OcitoBHBie nono)KeHna TOCO PK 
5.04.033-2008). 

«OCHOBHbIM KpHTCpHCM 3aBepiIieHHOCTH 0Dpa30 BaTejIbHO TO npOIICCCa B 
MarncTpaType HBJiaeTcn ocBoeHHe MarncTpaHTOM: npn npocjiHJibHOH no/jroTOBice - 
He MeHee 24 kpc.thtob (co cpoKOM oSyneHHH 1 ro/i) h He MeHee 36 kpc.thtob (co 
cpoKOM oSyneHHH 1,5 ro/ja), npn HaynHOH h ne/jarornHecicoH no/iroTOBKe - He 
MeHee 46 icpe/THTOB. B cjiynae /locpo'inoro ocbochht o6pa30BaTenbHOH nporpaMMbi 
MarHCTpaTypbi h BbinoJiHeHHH npe/iycMOTpeHHbix k Hen TpeGoBamril, MarncTpaHTy 
MO)KeT 6biTb npHcy>KzieHa aKa/jeMnnecicaji cTeneHb «MarHCTp» He3aBHCHMo ot 
cpoKa o6yneHHa» (FOCO IlocJieBy30BCKoe oopajOBanHe. MarHCTpaiypa. 
OcHOBHbie nonwKeHHa TOCO PK 5.04.033-2008). 

CjTe.TycT oTMeniTb h eme o/niy npHiiHHnajibnyio ocoochhoctb: b EBpone Ha 
MeziHriHHCKHe By3bi h By3bi HH>KeHepHo-TexHHHecKoro npocjiHJiJi o6menpHHHTbie 
rjisl SaKanaBpnaTa cpoKH oGyneHHa He pacnpocTpaHuioTca, icaic He pacnpocTpa- 
hmotch Ha hhx aanacTyio h .TByxypoBncBaa MO/ie.TB oopasoBaiiHU. 

EBponeilcKHe y'lenbie Bnojrae o6ochob3hho noJiaraioT, hto no neKOTopBiM 
HanpaBJieHHUM npotjieccHajibHOH no/jroTOBKH o6pa30BaTenbHbie nporpaMMbi 
HeB03MO)KHO pa3.Te.THTB Ha /IB a ypoBHH - oaKa.TaBpnaT h MarncTpaTypy. B stom 
CJiynae CHHTaeTca npHeMJieMbiM b nopa/iice HCKJHoneHHa H3 o6meil CTpaTernn 
BonoHCKoro npoHecca npHHHMaTb aOHTypiicnTOB Ha y'icoy cpa3y Ha 5 JieT c 
Bpy'ieiiHeM hm no OKOiiHanHH oovhchht .Tiin.TOMa MarncTpa. 3to pemeHHe 
o6cy>K/iaiiocb Ha cbe3/ie peKTopoB eBponeilcKHx By30B b CanaMaHice b 2001 r. - 
Taicaa yne6Ha a TpaeKTopna nojiynnna H33BaHHe «immezpnpoeaHHbiii Mazucmp». 

B /jaHHOM cjiynae Mbi bh.thm, hto Ka3axcTaHCKHe By3bi b oaKajiaBpHaTC no 
BceM HanpaBJieHHUM, icaic npaBHJio, yHHtjiHijHpoBajiH cpoKH oSyneHHa /jo 
o6u3aTeiibHbix 4 JieT (HCKJnoneHHe cocTaBJiHioT Me/jHriHHCKHe By3bi h oT/iejibHbie 
HeMHoroHHCJieHHbie HanpaBJieHHa, HanpHMep, a/repHaa (})H3HKa - cpoK o6yneHHa 5 
JieT). I Io-TV'ihtb HHTerpHpoBaHHoro MarncTpa b Ka3axcTaHe nejibau hh no o.Tiioii 
eneiiHajibHOCTH. 

IlpH oocy'/K.TeiiHH .TByxypoBncBOH cHCTeMbi b eBponeilcKHx cTpaHax bbc/icho 
/IBe pa3HOBH/jHOCTH CTeneHH MarncTpa - miaeucmp nayKn» (huh «Mazucmp- 
uccjiedoeamejib») h iwazucmp no npofpeccuu». MarncTp HayKH opneHTHpoBaH Ha 
/janbHeilmyio Hcene/iOBaTeJibCKyio pa6oTy, MarncTp no npotJieccHH opneHTHpoBaH 
Ha pa6oTy Ha npoH3BO/iCTBe hjih b CHCTeMe ynpaBJieHHa b paMicax CBoero 
HanpaBJieHHH npo(})eccHOHajibHOH no/jroTOBKH. 


MarncTp npo(})HJibHoro HanpaBJieHHH 
1-1,5 JieT oSyneHHH 


MarncTp HaynHO-ne/iarorHHecKoro 
HanpaBJieHHH 2 ro.Ta ooynenHT 


EaicajiaBp 4 ro/ja (5jieT) oSyneHna 


Puc. 2: Cpomi o6ynemi}i e 6aKcuiaepuame u Maeucmpamype e coomeemcmeuu rOCO 
6aKcuiaepuame u fOCO Mazucmpamypw PK. 
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Tperan yporidib nenpcpbiBiioro oGparo Banna b epnHOM eBponencicoM 
o6pa30BaTenbHOM npocTpaHCTBe - poicrop HayK. CpoK ooy'ieiiHa eBponencicoro 
AOKTopaHTa c nocnepyiomeH 3amnTon poKTopcKon pnccepTaqnn onpepeneH b 3 
ropa. Ha (|)opy\iax EBponencKoii acconnannH yHHBepcHTeTOB neopnoKpanro 
nopHHManca Bonpoc o tom, hto poKTopaHTbi nacTO He yKJiapbiBaioTca b 
OTBepeHHbie Tpn ropa, TaK KaK iiamicaiiHe poKTopcKoii pnccepTanHH - nponecc 
penHKOM TBopnecKHii h He Bcerpa noppaeTca BHeniHeMy peryanpoBaHHio no 
BpeMeHH. EBponencKHH onbiT pemeHna stoh npoGneMbi, b oGiqeM, cBopHTca k 
TOMy, hto b Ka'iecxBC ap m h n h c ip a t h b no ii viepBi nocne Tpex neT paooTBi 
He3amHTHBniHHC>i poKTopaHT nepecTaeT noaynaTb (J)HHaHCHpoB3HHe CBoen paGora 
nap /iMcccpTaiiHcii, 3amHinaTi> ace ee oh movkct no Mepe ee totobhocth. B 
Ka3axcTaHe pjiHTeJibHOCTb oGyneHHa b poKTopaHType (PhD) no BceM HanpaBJie- 
hhhm cocTaBaacT 3 ropa. 

TaKHM o6pa30M, b EBpone b cBeTe Eopohckhx pecjtopM poMHHnpyiomeH 
aBaaeTca MopeJit: GaKajiaBpnaT 3(4) ropa + MarncTpaTypa 1(2) ropa + poKTopaH- 
Typa (3) ropa, a b Ka3axcTaHe npmoiTa necKoaBKO OTPHnaromaaca cxeMa: 
GaKajiaBpnaT 4 ropa + MarncTpaTypa 1(2) ropa + poKTopaHTypa PhD (3 ropa). 

Mbi c'lHTacM, hto naiocbi BCTymcnna b Eopohckhh nponecc sto - npn3HaHne 
Ka3axcTaHCKnx pnnpoMOB b MeacpyHapopHOM npocTpaHCTBe; MoGnjibHOCTb 
cTypeHTOB b SypymeM, hto npepycMaTpnBaeT nx nepeBopbi b pa3:iHHHbie 
eBponencKne BY3bi. 
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G. T. HAIRULLIN & G. S. SAUDABAEVA 

0 nPOBJIEME CAMOOnPEflEJIEHMfl J1MHHOCTM 

ABOUT THE PROBLEM OF SELF-DEFINITION OF PERSONALITY 

Pe3tOMe / Abstract 

PaccMOTpeHM BonpocM caMoonpe/teneHM jihhhocth ihxo JibHHxa . A aH aHanH3 
cymecTByiomux HCCJie,ztOBaHHH no ^aHHon npoSneMe. Yxa3aHbi npoTHBopennji, 
nperaTCTByiontHe ycneniHOMy nporJteccHOHajibHOMy caMoonpe/teneHnio jihhhocth. 

This paper considers the problems of self-definition of personality of pupils. It 
gives analysis of existing research on this problem. The study shows various 
contradictions preventing from successful professional self-definition of personality. 


PemeHne coBpcMennbix aa/rau co 1 1 ira n wio - 3 ko i ro m mi ec ko it MO/iepiiHiaiiHH 
>kh3hh rocy/tapcTBa n ofimecTBa BtmBHraeT Ha nepBbra niraH npofineMy 
caMoonpe/teneHHH jihhhocth no^tpacTaiomero noxoJieHHJi. flosTOMy jiammfL 
npoOJieMa nocTornrno naxo/THTCfl b iicirTpc BHUMaHna nccne/tOBaTeireH - 
ncHxonoroB, coitnonoroB, ne/iaroroB. Ilpn stom ocofioe BHHMaHHe 3acny>xeHHO 
yuenaeTCfl BonpocaM nporJteccHOHajibHoro caMoonpe/teneHHJi. 

C tohkh 3peHnn nporjteccHOHajibHoro caMoonpe/teneHna noxtpocTxa, 3a/tana 
iuxonbi coctoht He b tom, hto6bi ckjiohhtb ero k onpe;teireHHOH nporJteccHH h 
noztroTOBHTt k oeaajTUTep i raTHB i ro \iy Bbioopy. LfenocTiiuiii no/ixo/T k pannoii 
npofijieMe npe^nonaraeT paccMOTpeHHe npocJteccHOHajibHoro caMoonpe^eireHHH 
noztpocTKa Kax rnyfioxo jiHHHOCTHyio, BHyTpeHHioK) .zrerrreJibHOCTb, HanpaBJieHHyio 
Ha caMocTOflTenBHoe nocTpoenue cBoeii >kh3hh, Ha ocMucJiennuii Buoop 
npo (|) cc c ho na jib i ro ro nyra Ha ocHOBe ocosnanun cbohx ocooennocTCH. jinx 
nO/tpOCTKa TtOJDKHBI 6bITB C03^taHBI yCJIOBIM, npn KOTOptlX oh 6biji 6bi b coctohhhh 
caMocTosiTejiBHo BBifinpaTb creepy fiyztymeii nporJteccHOHajibHOH .nerrrejibHocTH, 
opHcirTHpyncB He tojibko Ha coocTBCirnure HHTepecbi, ho h Ha noTpcoirocTH 
ofimecTBa, Ha nepcnexTHBbi coitHajibHO-sxoHOMHHecxoro pa3BHTHa rocyztapcTBa. 

CoBpeMeHHoe npoH3BoztcTBo, oTxo/tamee ot rHnepTporJnipoBaHHBix (JiopM 
y3Koii cneitHaiiH3aiiHH k HHTerpaTHBHOMy xapaxTepy nporJteccHOHajiBHOH TteaTeJiB- 
hocth, Tpeoycx noproToriKH KOMneTeHTHbix paooTirHKOB. 1 1 p o (|) e c c h o n a jt b n a n 
MofiHJibHocTb, roTOBHocTb nenoBexa k KOHKypeHTHoii 6opb6e 3a paoo'iee Mecra, 
nepeKBajiHtjjHKapHH h /ia>Ke cMeHe nporjteccHH ^on>KHbi rjropMHpoBaTbCfl eme b 
mKOJie. TaKHM o6pa30M, TBopuecxoe OTHomeHHe k .neny, a/texBaTHaa caMO- 
pca.TH3ai[HTT b ctjtepe t pyjia - sto h jihhhoctho, h oomccTBcnno 'jiiauHNian 
peHHOCTb. 1 1 po (|) ecc ho na jt biro e caMoonpejieJieiiHe BbicTynaeT Kax o/ihii H3 
Hanfionee 3HaHHMbix KOMnoHeHTOB nporJteccHOHajibHoro CTaHOBJieHHa nenoBexa h 
xax xpuTepHH yenemHOCTH npoTexaHHn stoto npoitecca. 
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1 1 po (|) ccc ho nanni 10 c c a m o o n p c,a e a e n h e ubiwctch cocTaBHon nacTBio 
uenocTHoro )KH3H0HHoro caMoonpeyteneHM, oho BbipajxaeT oTHomeHHe jihhhocth 
k nporjteccHOHajiBHo-TpyTioBOH cpe/ie h cnoco6 ee ca\iopeajiH3annn. 3tot 
TtJiHTejiBHBiH npopecc cornacoBaHHJi BHyTpHJiHHHOCTHbix h coitHanBHO-nporJteccHO- 
HajiBHBix noTpe6HocTeii He 3aBepinaeTCJi nporjteccHOHanBHOH nottroTOBxon no 
H36paHHOH CneitHajIBHOCTH, OH npOHCXO.THT Ha npOTJDKeHHH Bcero >KH3HeHHOrO H 
TpyttOBoro nyTH. IlpoijteccHOHajibHoe caMoonpe/teneHHe HanpaBJweT BtiGop 
KaptepBI, C(})epBI npHJIOJXeHHJI H CaMOpa3BHTHH HH,HHBH,ZtyajII>HBIX B03M0>KH0CTeH, a 
T3X)Xe (JtOpMHpOBaHHe npaKTHHeCKOrO, .HeHCTBeHHOTO OTHOHieHHJI JIHHHOCTH K 
coitHOKyjiBTypHBiM h npo(J)eccHOHajn>Ho-npoH3BoytcTBeHHi>iM ycnoBHHM ee 
o6mecTBeHHO-noJie3Horo Gbithjt h c a m o p a 3 b h t h n . 

06ycJiOBneHHOCTB npocJteccHOHajiBHoro caMoonpeyteneHna jihhhocth nonpocTxa 
COItHajIBHBIMH H0pM3MH H IteHHOCTHMH npCBpailUlCTCH B CepBe3HyiO COIIHajTBIIO- 

ne/ia ro r hh ee Ky 10 npoGjieMy. OHa Tpe6yeT CBoero nay hi 10 ro h npaxTHHecxoro 
pa3peuieHM Ha coBpeMeHHOM ypoBHe c yneTOM pa3Hoo6pa3Htix (JiaxTopoB (nojin- 
THnecKHe npcoopasoriani-in b CTpaHe, rpanc(|)opMai[Hn iieiniocTiio-iropMaTHBiioii 
CHCTeMH, HOBaa coitHajiBHaa j[H(}K|)epeHi;HaLiHH b oGmecTBe, H3MeHeHne inxajibi 

npeCTH)KHOCTH npOfjteCCHH, CHHJXCHHe ypOBHH )XH3HH GoJIblHHHCTBa HaeeHeHHH, 
pocT 6e3pa6oTHiiBi, ycnneHne HepaBeHCTBa b crjtepe oGpasoBamM h 

B nettaroraxe h ncHxoJiorHH nccire/tOBaHHe npoGjieM npoijteccHOHajibHoro 
caMoonpeyteneHHH npoBO,HHJioci> no pa3HbiM HanpaBJieHHJiM. Yxa3aHHan npo6ireMa 
pemajiacB b cbh3h c aHajiH30M )xh3hchhoto c a m o o n p e,a e jt e n h n (B. F. AiranBeri). b 
KOHT eKCTe H jy'ICIIHH B03paCTHbIX 3aKOHOMepHOCTeH (])0 p M IT p O B a n H JIHHHOCTH (JI. 
H. Bo'/Kobh'i) h npooaeMBi tjtopMHpoBaHna neJiOBexa xax cyGtexTa nporjteccHO- 
HajiBHOH ,aenTCJiBirocTH (E. A. Kjihmob), b paMxax Hsy'ienHn BonpocoB npotjteccno- 
najiBiroro CTaHOBjieHna (II. A. IJIaBHp) h nc hxojio r hh ec k h x ochob rpy.TOBoro 
BocnHTaHHH hikojibhhkob (<t>. H. HBameHKo) h T.n. I Ipn stom npo(|ieccHonajTBnoe 
caMoonpeyteireHHe noHHMaeTca xax cjiojxhmh npoitecc npHHJiTHJi peuieHHH, 
noepeytCTBOM KOTopbix uhjihbujx (JjopMHpyeT h onTHMH3HpyeT GajiaHC cbohx 
npe;tnoHTeHHH h cxjiohhoctch, c otihoh cTopoHbi, h noTpeGHocTen cymecTByiomeH 
CHCTeMM o6mecTBeHHoro pa3,nejieHHa Tpyzta - c ttpyron. 

3HaHHTeJibHbiH BXJia,n b nccne/tOBaHHe npoGjieM npoi})eccHOHajibHoro caMO- 
onpe/iejrenHfl BirecJiH yneiiBie Ka3axcTaHa (F. A. YMaHOB, A. II. CeHTemeB h 
ytpyrne). B sthx paGoTax nporJteccHOHajibHoe caMoonpe/teneHHe paccMaTpiiBaeTca 
He xax e/tHHHHHHH axT BbiGopa npoi})eccHH, a xax ttJiHTeJiBHBiH npoitecc pa3BHTiia 
jihhhocth b paMxax Gynymen npoijteccHOHajibHOH ttenTeJiBHOCTH, cocTaBHaa nacTb 
pa3BHTiM nenoBexa. Yxa3biBaeTca, hto yeneuiHOCTi. nporjteccHOHajibHoro caMO- 
onpe/teneHHH 33BHCHT, b nepByio OHepettb, ot crJtopMHpoBaHHocTH BHyTpeHHen 
axTHBHOCTH yHameroca. I Iostomv B03HHxaeT iicooxo/ihmoctb b noncxax 
/leiicTBeniiBix cpe/icns axTHBH3aitHH no3HitHH hikojibhhkob b no/troTOBxe x 
npo<})eccHOHain>HOMy caMoonpe/teneHHio. 

HeMajio Hccne/tOBaTeiieH paccMaTpiiBaioT npoGjieMbi nporjteccHOHairbHoro 
c a m o o n p e,T e jt e n h n uixoihjHhxob b tcchoh B3aHMOCBa3H c TaxHMH BonpocaMH, xax: 
opraHH3aitHH paGora no npoijteccHOHajibHOH opneHTaitHH uixoihjHhxob; 
rOTOBHOCTB JIHHHOCTH X BBlGopy XOHXpeTHOH npOlJieCCHOHajIbHOH 
ttenTejiBHocTH; 
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nonHTexHHHecKoe o6pa30BaHHe uikojibhhkob; 
noziroTOBKa iiikojibhhkob k TpyaoBOH .neHTeJiBHOcra; 
rpy.TOBoc h npo in bo/ict bchho e ooy'ieinie uikojibhhkob; 
roTOBHocTt iiikojibhhkob k co3HaTejiBHOMy BBiSopy npo^eccnn; 

HpaBCTBOHHaH rOTOBHOCTB HIKOJIBHHKa K Tpy/iy H T./l. 

YKa3aHHBie nccneyioBaHHH no npoSneMaM npocJieccHOHajiBHoro caMoonpeyie- 

JieHHH JIHHHOCTH n03B0JWI0T BBmeJIHTB oGteKTIIBHO CymeCTByiOIIIHe COUHajIBHO- 
neyiarorHHecKHe npoTHBopeHHH, KOTopBie npenuTCTByioT ycneniHOMy caMoonpe- 
yieneHHio coBpeMeHHoro uiKOJiBHHKa. B hhcjic no,ao6HBix nperoiTCTBHH cneyiyeT 
yKa3aTB npoTHBopeuHii MOK/iy: 

o6i,eKTHBHOH noTpe6HOCTBio Ka3axcTaHCKoro o6mecTBa b (|)opMHporianHH 
KOHKypeHTOcnocoSHoro, rpaMOTHoro, mo6hjibhoto cnepHajiHCTa, 
o6nay[aiomero bbicokhmh jihhhocthbimh KauecTBaMii rpa>KyiaHHHa, 
ceMBHHHHa, TpyjKOHHKa h oTcyTCTBiieM cHCTeMHocra b cymecTByiomeH 
TexHOJiorHH npofjjeccHOHanBHOH ne^arornnecKOH .neiiTeJiBHOCTH no 
npotjieccHOHaiiBHOMy caMoonpe,neJieHHio uikojibhhkob; 

noTpe6HOCTJiMH ncparoniqecKoii HayKH b ooccnc'ieniiH coiiho- 
HopMaTiiBHOH ochobbi npopecca npo<})eccHOHajiBHoro caMoonpe^eueHM 
jihhhocth h HeziocTaTouHOH pa3pa6oTaHHocTBio TeopHH npotjieccHo- 
HajiBHoro caMoonpe/ieJieHHH uikojibhhkob; 

noTpe6HocTJiMH ne^arornuecKOH npaKTHKH b ocymecTBJieHHH h 
peryjinpoBaHHH npoiiecca npocJieccHOHajiBHoro caMoonpe^eJieHHH 

UIKOJIBHHKOB H OTCyTCTBHOM M CTO/IO JIO T IUI eCKHX, TCOpCTHUCCKHX H 
npaKTHuecKHX pa3pa6oTOK no stoh npo6-ie\te; 

nOTeHIIHajIBHBIMH B03M05KH0CTHMH O 6 1 U C O 6 p 3 3 O B 3 T C -T B H O U UIKOJIBI H 
OTCyTCTBHOM CJia>KeHHOH, (|)yiIKI[H0IiajIBH0-0praHH30BaHH0ii CHCTOMBI 
ne^arornuecKOH .neirreJiBHOCTH no npo(})eccHOHajiBHOMy caMoonpe/ie- 
jieHHio uikojibhhkob; 

B03paCTHBIMH nCHXOJIOTHHeCKHMH H COIIHajIBHO-JIHHHOCTHBIMH XapaKTe- 
pHCTHKaMH COBpeMeHHBIX UIKOJIBHHKOB H HX VMCTOM B npOIjeCCe 
npofjieccHOHajiBHoro caMoonpeyiejieHHH b ycuoBHHx o6meo6pa30BaTejiB- 

HOH UIKOJIBI. 


HcKopeHeHHe noyioSHBix npoTiiBopeuHH Tpe6yeT npoBe,aeHHJi pejioro pnicjia 
rjiySoKHX HCCJie^OBaHHH npoSueM, KOTopBie b toh hjih hhoh CTeneHH 0Ka3BiBai0T 
BJiHHHne Ha npopecc caMoonpe,aejieHHJi (b tom uncue h npo<})eccHOHajiBHoro 
c a m o o n p e/ie ji e h h n ) jihhhocth. IlosTOMy, nee mot pa Ha najuunie pobojtbho 
Gojibiuoto oGueMa Tpy/ioB no pain to ii npo6jieMe, OHa ocTaeica aKTyajiBHOH KaK b 
TeopeTiiuecKOM, TaK h b npaKTHuecKOM paKypcax. 
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Part 5 

Learning and Teaching Styles 


PATRICIA ALBERGARIA ALMEIDA 

LEARNING STYLES AND DISCIPLINARY FIELDS: IS THERE A 
RELATIONSHIP? 

Abstract 

Having knowledge about students’ learning styles allows the teachers to 
improve their expertise in order to supply suitable support and challenge in learning 
environments. This paper presents the initial results of a research project that aims at 
investigating the relationship between university students’ learning styles and 
disciplinary fields. This study is being conducted at the University of Aveiro, in 
Portugal. The Learning Styles Inventory was administered to a sample of 186 
students from different academic backgrounds. The overall results do not confirm 
the association, previously established by Kolb, between learning styles and 
disciplines. Actually, almost all students possess the accommodating style as 
dominant. Implications of these findings are discussed and topics for further 
research are proposed. 

Introduction 

Given the diversity of nowadays student population, being aware and 
understanding student differences in the classroom is of crucial importance. At this 
point we are investigating the learning styles of university students following 
different degree programs, in order to conceive and implement diverse teaching and 
learning strategies according to students’ learning styles and disciplinary fields. This 
does not mean that our intention is to accommodate students’ learning styles by 
moulding teaching strategies to students’ preferences. Actually, we contend that this 
aspect is as important as the intentional mismatch between learners’ styles and 
teaching activities, in order to optimise students’ abilities. 

The research reported here analyses the learning styles of university students in 
different disciplinary fields. The sample includes 186 Portuguese students from 
education, languages, biology, biochemistry, biotechnology and multimedia. 
Students filled the Kolb’s Learning Style Inventory (1999). This study aimed at 
investigating the relationship between students’ learning styles and their disciplinary 
fields. Having in mind the relationships previously reported by Kolb (1981, 1984) 
the findings were discussed. 
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Thus, the main aims of this study are as follows: (i) to identify and characterise 
Kolb’s learning styles of students from different disciplinary fields, and (ii) to 
investigate the association between Kolb’s learning styles and disciplines. 

Literature review 

Kolb’s experiential learning theory and learning styles 

Kolb’s theory is called ‘experiential learning’ to emphasize the central role that 
experience plays in the learning process. It is based on the notion that understanding 
is not an inflexible element of thought but is formed and re-formed through 
experience. 

According to the ELT, learning is cyclical and requires four kinds of abilities: 
concrete experience (CE), reflective observation (RO), abstract conceptualisation 
(AC) and active experimentation (AE). Immediate or concrete experiences are the 
basis for observations and reflections. These reflections are assimilated and distilled 
into abstract concepts from which new implications for action can be drawn. These 
implications can be actively tested and serve as guides in creating new experiences 
(Kolb, 1984). The cycle may be initiated at any point, but the stages are then thought 
to be followed in sequence. 

There are two primary axes that lie behind the cycle: an ‘abstract-concrete’ 
dimension and an ‘active -reflective’ dimension. The ways students perceive or grasp 
experience ranges from immersing themselves in the experience using their senses, 
feelings and knowledge in a concrete way (CE), to thinking abstractly about matters, 
using logic and reason (AC). Having perceived the experience, students need then to 
understand it through transforming it. Here individuals differ in their preference for 
doing so, either through active experimentation (AE) or by watching and reflective 
observation (RO) (Fielding, 1994; Kolb & Kolb, 2005; Yeganeh & Kolb, 2009). 

Based on the learners’ preferences on the two dimensions - ‘abstract-concrete’ 
and ‘active -reflective’ - Kolb’s identifies four learning styles with specific 
characteristics: accommodating, diverging, assimilating and converging. Each 
learning style presents its own strengths and weaknesses. Whether a learning style is 
favourable or not depends mainly on the demands of the learning context (Desmedt, 
2004). 

Accommodators grasp information concretely (CE) and process it through 
experimentation (AE). They are called accommodators because they easily adapt to 
new situations and apply knowledge in new ways. The major strengths of this 
learning style are: problem-solving, using intuition in trial and error situations, 
trying new experiences, taking risks and adapting to change (Kolb, 1984; Kolb & 
Kolb, 2005). Accommodators are also known as ‘doers’ because they feel 
comfortable in getting involved in experiences and in carrying out plans. According 
to Kolb (2000), these learners are sometimes perceived as impatient and pushy. 

Divergers perceive information through concrete experience (CE) and process it 
reflectively (RO). These learners are called divergers because they do extremely 
well at viewing an event from several perspectives and at generating different ideas. 
They prefer to work in groups, to brainstorm, to imagine implications and to share 
ideas (Kolb, 1976, 1984). Because of their great sense of creativity these learners are 
also known as ‘creators’. 
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Assimilators grasp information through abstraction (AC) and process it through 
reflection (RO). They learn preferentially by watching and thinking. These students 
are called assimilators because they have the ability to assimilate diverse data and 
incorporate it into integrated whole, creating easily theoretical models (Kolb, 1981). 
This is the reason why they are also called as ‘planners’. They prefer to learn alone 
and appreciate traditional lectures (Kolb, 1984). 

Convergers perceive information abstractly (AC) and process it through 
experimentation (AE). They are called convergers because they have the ability to 
converge rapidly to get to a conclusion (Kolb, 1981). These learners prefer to 
comprehend an idea from the theoretical point of view without taking into account 
related examples. The strengths of this learning style are making decisions, defining 
problems and reasoning deductively. Individuals favouring this style have been 
nicknamed ‘decision makers’ due to their ability in applying ideas in a practical 
way. 

Kolb’s learning styles and disciplinary differences 

Kolb (1981, 1984, 1999) suggests that it is possible to cluster disciplines based 
on students’ predominant learning styles. This author proposes that the relationship 
between students’ learning styles and their academic field results from two 
processes: selection and/or socialisation. Selection is the process by which a student 
chooses an academic discipline consistent with its preferred learning style. While 
socialisation refers to a student’s learning styles being further moulded to suit the 
learning norms of a disciplinary area once in it. Thus, different academic fields 
would favour different learning styles. 

Kolb (1981, 1984) supports the division of disciplinary fields into a fourfold 
typology that leads to four quadrants with diverse characteristics. Similarly to 
learning styles, these disciplinary quadrants are defined according to the amount of 
concrete vs. abstract and reflective vs. active abilities required in each one: “In the 
abstract-reflective quadrant are clustered the natural sciences and mathematics, 
while the abstract-active quadrant includes the science-based professions, most 
notably the engineering fields. The concrete-active quadrant encompasses what 
might be called the social professions, such as education, social work and law. The 
concrete-ref ective quadrant includes the humanities and social sciences” (Kolb, 
1981, p. 243). 

The Present Study 

This research study investigates the preferred learning styles of Portuguese 
students. Following prior studies (Erlich, 2009; Desmedt, 2004; Kolb, 1976, 1984), 
students were selected from diverse disciplinary fields: natural sciences (biology, 
biochemistry), science-based professions (biotechnology), social professions 
(education), and humanities (languages and multimedia). Previous studies revealed 
that learners from specific academic disciplines adopt different learning styles 
(Kolb, 1984). So, do Portuguese students possess learning styles matching their 
academic areas? More specifically: 

- Portuguese learners studying in natural sciences will prefer abstract and 
reflective learning modes, also known as the assimilating learning style? 
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- Portuguese learners studying in science-based professions will prefer 
abstractive and active learning modes, also known as the converging learning style? 

- Portuguese learners studying in social professions will prefer concrete and 
active learning modes, also known as the accommodating learning style? 

- Portuguese learners studying in humanities will prefer reflective and concrete 
learning modes, also known as the diverging learning style? 

Methods 

Participants 

The participants involved in this study were 186 students (128 females, or 
68,8%; and 58 males; or 31,2%) at the University of Aveiro, in Portugal. The 
students’ age ranged from 17 to 41 (mean=21 years; SD=3,8). 

There were 57 language students (30,6%), 48 biology students (25,8%), 27 
students of biotechnology (14,5%), 23 students of multimedia (12,4%), 20 students 
of biochemistry (10,7%), and 11 students of elementary education (5,9%). Sixty- 
nine students were freshmen (37,1%), 64 were sophomore (34,4%), 28 were junior 
(15,1%) and 25 were senior students (13,4%). 

Kolb’s Learning Style Inventory and procedure 

Kolb’s LSI is one of the most prominent and extensively disseminated 
instruments used to determine individual learning preferences. LSI is organised into 
12 groups of statements, four statements per group, with one statement in every 
group corresponding to one of the stages of the learning cycle (feeling, reflecting, 
thinking and doing). Within each group, students must rank from 4 (“best describes 
you”) to 1 (“least like you”) the four statements according to their own preferences. 

Results and discussion 

Students’ preferred learning style scores were defined by calculating individuals 
four scales scores (CE, RO, AC and AE), and two combined scores (AC-CE and 
AE-RO) as suggested by Kolb (1999). Then, the population average of these two 
dimensions were calculated and used as the cut-off point on the learning style graph. 
Katz (1988) suggests these adjustments to the x-axis (AE-RO) and y-axis (AC-CE) 
as a means of balance out cultural bias for one orientation over another. After 
adjusting the intersection point to the Portuguese sample, students’ learning styles 
were determined by plotting learners’ combined scores along the two dimensions of 
the graph. 

The dominant learning style of each academic discipline was determined by 
taking the students’ individual scores, belonging to the same disciplinary field, and 
then calculating the mean and standard deviation scores. Afterwards, these data were 
used to determine the AC-CE and AE-RO scores. These group learning style scores 
were then plotted along the Kolb’s grid. 

In general, students from different backgrounds (languages, multimedia, 
biology, biochemistry and biotechnology) do not seem to possess different learning 
styles. Since the sample of education students is smaller, it is not possible to 
determine which learning style is dominant, or even if there is a dominant learning 
style. So, we have calculated the means of the composite values (AC-CE and AE- 
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RO) of the six disciplines, in order to allow a better comparison between the 
dominant learning styles of the different disciplinary fields. 

Even if the position of each discipline is placed in a different spot in the grid, 
mean values of AC-CE and AE-RO plotted in Kolb’s grid point out that individuals 
studying biotechnology, multimedia, biochemistry, biology and languages typically 
possess an assimilator learning style. This learning style reflects a preference for 
concreteness over abstraction and a preference for action over reflection. 

Education students do not have a predominant learning style. These students 
show a preference for the accommodating and diverging learning styles. Students 
with this kind of learning preferences are also known as “ northerners ” (Abbey, Hunt 
& Weiser, 1985, p. 485). It is possible to state that these students use concrete 
experience as their preferred learning mode to perceive information. However, they 
do not possess a dominant learning mode to process information. 

According to Kolb’s distribution of disciplines: language and multimedia 
students should possess a diverging learning style; biology and biochemistry 
students should be assimilators; biotechnology students should prefer a converging 
learning style; and elementary education should be accommodators. However, none 
of these relationships between learning styles and disciplinary fields was found in 
our sample. Actually, all disciplines (except education) revealed a preference for the 
accommodating style. In our sample, the majority are 1 st and 2 nd year students 
(n=133; 71,5%), so maybe these students are not sufficiently embedded in the spirit 
of their discipline yet. Consequently, they may still not have a learning style 
matching their academic field. Probably this will be achieved later, along their 
academic life. 

Conclusions, limitations and further research 

This research study did not allow us to confirm the associations between 
disciplines and learning styles found by Kolb (1981, 1984). Education students in 
this study do not possess a dominant learning style. These students showed to have 
what Abbey et al. (1985, p. 486) named a “ three-mode pattern ”, where one of the 
learning modes is underdeveloped. In this case, it was abstract conceptualisation that 
summed a weak score. According to Kolb (1984) it was expected that these students 
had an accommodating dominant style. 

All the other disciplines were associated to an accommodating learning style. 
However, as reported by Kolb: language and multimedia students should possess a 
diverging learning style; biology and biochemistry students should be assimilators; 
and biotechnology students should prefer a converging learning style. 

Yet, even if all multimedia, languages, biology, biochemistry and biotechnology 
possess the same learning style, we can advance that these students hold different 
‘degrees’ of accommodating style. For instance, biotechnology students have a 
stronger accommodative style than biology students. 

This study has several limitations, one of them related to the sample size. One of 
our aims is to conduct a similar study with a larger sample (more students from each 
discipline and, if possible, include students from other disciplines and from other 
Portuguese universities) to confirm (or not) and expand the results obtained in this 
study. We also would like to analyse the effect of gender, age and year of study on 
learning style. In what concerns age and year of study, we believe that a longitudinal 
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study would be the most adequate. Furthermore, we also would like to investigate 

the influence of culture on Portuguese students’ learning styles. 
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CECILIA GUERRA, ANTONIO MOREIRA, RUI MARQUES VIEIRA 

ICT COMPETENCES FOR TEACHERS IN 21 st CENTURY - A DESIGN 
FRAMEWORK FOR SCIENCE PRIMARY TEACHER EDUCATION 
COURSES 

Abstract 

One of the challenges higher education institutions face is to effectively endow 
science primary teachers with competences on “how”, “where”, “when” and 
“whether” to use technological resources (software and hardware) in teaching 
contexts. Teachers’ Technological Pedagogical Content Knowledge (TPCK) 
requires knowing about how to represent subject matter (i.e. sciences) with 
technology from a socio-constructivist approach. A qualitative methodology 
following a design-based-approach is adopted in this study with the intention to 
develop a design framework of technology enhanced science education for the 
professional development of primary teachers. The study identifies strategies for 
TPCK development of science primary teachers, particularly in higher education 
(under and postgraduation courses). The paper presents some of the results of the 
study, which suggest that the combination of problem-based approaches (pedagogy) 
with research-based technological resources (technology) could be a way to develop 
innovative science lessons for pupils. 

Keywords: science education, teacher education, teaching and learning of sciences, 
technological pedagogical content knowledge 

Introduction 

Primary science aims to develop scientific process skills, foster the acquisition 
of science and technological concepts, and develop particular attitudes in children. 
The integration of technological resources in primary sciences could facilitate the 
promotion of pupils’ active participation in inquiry activities (Warwick, Wilson & 
Winterbottom, 2006). Consequently, primary teachers should understand the 
representation of science concepts using technologies, as well as pedagogical 
strategies that use ICT in order to improve pupils’ learning (Murphy, 2003; 
Warwick, et al., 2006). 

Technological and pedagogical content knowledge (TPCK) should be the basis 
of effective teaching with technology. TPCK refers to the knowledge required by 
primary teachers to integrate technological resources in their teaching area (i.e. 
sciences) (Koehler & Mishra, 2009). Primary teachers should understand the 
representation of science concepts using technologies, as well as pedagogical 
strategies that use ICT in order to improve pupils’ learning (Graham et ah, 2010). 
Science teachers’ TPCK requires knowing about how to represent subject matter 
(sciences) with technology from a socio-constructivist approach (Jimoyiannis, 
2010a, 2010b). TPCK represents the articulation between pedagogical content 
knowledge (PCK), technological pedagogical knowledge (TPK) and technological 
content knowledge (TCK) of (science) teachers (Ferdig, 2006; Jimoyiannis, 2010b; 
Koehler & Mishra, 2009). 
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However, the use of technological resources by science (primary) teachers in 
teaching contexts has been irregular. The constraints are: the nature of the science 
curriculum, which does not include the potentialities of ICT; the lack of 
technological resources available in schools; and teachers’ technophobic attitudes 
(Juuti, Lavonen, Aksela & Meisalo, 2009; Moreira, Loureiro & Marques, 2005). In 
this context, it is vital to conduct research in order to identify how this more 
integrated approach supports the development of TPCK in science primary teachers. 
In order to contribute towards the development of Teachers’ PCK, Alarcao (1994) 
suggests the development of synergies in the three dimensions of the curricular areas 
related with “Teaching Methodologies”: research (that studies the problems related 
to the teaching and learning process of different subjects); professional (related to 
the teachers in action) and curricular (related to the formative dimension of 
Teaching Methodologies in teacher education courses). Based on this perspective, it 
is vital to improve the articulation between Learning/Technology/Interaction in 
teacher education courses (Moreira & Loureiro, 2008). This articulation can improve 
the relationships between students and teacher-trainers, and between them and the 
learning content and the technological resources, so as to achieve improved 
students’ learning outcomes. 

Research methodology 

A design-based research (DBR) approach was adopted in order to identify 
which “guidelines” might contribute towards the development of science primary 
teachers’ TPCK in a science teaching context and how these guidelines should be 
integrated in the design of a science teacher education course (initial and in-service). 
DBR projects could offer new educational knowledge to act (teach, learn, and design 
educational innovations) more intelligently. 

The features of a DBR approach are: designing is an iterative process; designing 
generates an artefact that is applicable to a wider audience than just the 
correspondence group; and designing renders novel educational knowledge about 
science teaching and learning. The artefact could be a technological resource, a 
teacher guide or a synopsis of a teaching sequence (Andriessen, 2007; Collective, 
2003; Juuti & Lavonen, 2006). 

In this study, the artefact is a framework with “guidelines” that could contribute 
towards the development of teachers’ TPCK in science teaching contexts. The study 
was divided in two phases: 

• First phase: aims to understand how to promote science primary teachers’ 
understanding of the multiple technological resources available, and how 
those technological resources can be used to enhance a wide variety of 
sciences teaching activities. This phase has two data collection tasks: 

- First task (January 2009 to October 2009): 20 curriculum plans related to 
Educational Technology (ET) (i.e. “ICT in education”) were analysed from 
an exploratory point of view. Data were obtained from “Basic Education” 
degrees (1 st Bologna cycle), offered by Portuguese public higher education 
institutions (7 universities and 13 polytechnic schools). 

- Second task (November 2009): 4 National educational technology 
researchers were interviewed. The researchers were specialized in the 
development of teacher education courses (undergraduate and postgraduate 
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degrees) (ReA, ReB, ReC) and one of them was also an expert in science 
education research (ReD). The semi-structured interview had predefined 
open questions, but the interviewer used further questions during the 
interaction with the researchers. 

• Second phase: aims to develop, implement and evaluate the effectiveness 
and mid-term impact of the in-service science teacher education course in 
TPCK development. This phase has two data collection tasks: 

- First task (December 2009 to July 2010): participant observation performed 
by the researcher during the development and implementation of the in- 
service Science Primary Teacher Education Course. 

- Optimal guidelines that emerged from the first phase were put into practice 
in the curricular areas of “Sciences Teaching Methodologies” and “ICT in 
Science Education” of the University of Aveiro Master’s degree in Science 
Education (2 nd Bologna cycle) in Portugal. This Master’s degree was 
specifically designed for in-service science primary teachers who want to 
develop/improve their professional knowledge related to science teaching 
and learning practices. 

- The participants in this phase were the researcher, two teacher-trainers and 
nine in-service science primary teachers. Teacher-trainers were asked to 
participate in this project, based on their formative and research interests, as 
well as the interest of the development of TPCK of in-service science 
teachers of the Master’s degree in Science Education. 

- Second task (July 2010 to May 2011): data was collected through interviews 
performed by the researcher of this study to nine in-service science teachers 
and two teacher-trainers of those curricular areas, who participated in the 
project. Specifically, it was important to assess if the strategies and 
technology-rich activities adopted in the curricular areas of “Sciences 
Teaching Methodologies” and “ICT in Science Education” developed and/or 
improved in-service science primary teachers’ TPCK, particularly: to reflect 
about their own professional practices; incorporate research outcomes in 
their sciences teaching and learning activities; expand pedagogical 
innovations in the classroom within the educational community. 

A content analysis approach was adopted in order: to identify the technological 
resources that could be articulated with the sciences teaching and learning process 
(TCK); to understand which ICT competences should be developed in science 
primary teacher education courses (under and post graduation degrees) (TPK); to 
define teaching and learning strategies that could be adopted to develop and assess 
students’ learning (PCK). 

Results and Discussion 

These results show that there are three critical elements for the development of 
science teachers’ TPCK: 1) knowledge of science; 2) knowledge of science 
pedagogy; 3) knowledge of technology. Therefore, it is essential to develop 
synergies in the three dimensions of Teaching Methodologies: research, professional 
and curricular. At the research level, science primary teachers should be asked to 
conduct research projects about educational problems related to sciences teaching 
and/or learning processes. At the professional level, curricular areas of “Sciences 
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Teaching Methodologies” and “ICT in Science Education” should be articulated 
with professional practices of the in-service science primary teachers. At the 
curricular level, the formative dimension of teaching perspectives should allow 
developing TPCK in science (i.e. combining science, technology and societal 
subjects (content), with inquiry learning and problem-based learning methods 
(pedagogy) with research-based technological resources (technology). For instance, 
in-service science primary teachers explore how Web 2.0 tools can be used to 
enhance a wide variety of activities in science teaching and learning including: 

• Ning: enhancing social networking between in-service science primary 
teachers and their teacher-trainees (e.g., ticedidacticadasciencias.ning.com); 

• Box.net: enabling the sharing of videos, audio/podcasts and scientific 
literature about research studies that endorse the integration of ICT -based 
research tools in science teaching and learning, etc. (e.g., www.box.net); 

• MindMeister: enhancing collaborative mind-mapping in order to understand 
the representation of scientific and technological concepts using technologies 
(e.g., www.mindmeister.com/pt); 

• WordPress: blogging tool that enables the development of digital portfolios 
to give in-service science primary teachers the opportunity to take on a self- 
regulating role over their learning process (e.g., wordpress.com). 

At the beginning of the course, all in-service science primary teachers lacked 
confidence with integrating Web 2.0 tools in their science classrooms. However, 
once they acquired the critical skills in their use, they were able to use the tools 
innovatively in their classrooms. They were provided with opportunities to 
implement small research projects in their science classroom contexts (Guerra, 
2010). We will present two research projects implemented by two in-service science 
primary teachers: a senior and a junior professional. 

Teacher A - senior professional 

Teacher A teaches pupils aged 6 and 7 at a public science school in the north of 
Portugal. She has 15 years of teaching experience but little digital competence in the 
integration of Web 2.0 tools in the teaching and learning process. During her 
involvement in the course (from January to July 2010) she explored two innovative 
and emerging technological tools in authentic science teaching and learning 
contexts: the WordPress blog ‘Cientistas de palmo e meio’ (Junior Scientists) - 
available at cientistasdepalmoemeio.wordpress.com, and the online mind mapping 
and brainstorming tool, MindMeister. She aimed to develop her pupils’ ability to 
find and select information about current scientific and technological issues. The 
activities she designed have a science, technology and society orientation with the 
long-term aim of developing pupils’ scientific literacy. The blog was used to: 
involve the pupils’ parents in the teaching process, so that they could participate in 
their learning development; improve pupils’ digital competencies (i.e. effective 
communication); disseminate pupils’ work within and outside the classroom, 
including sharing and collaborating with other schools. The teacher chose the 
MindMeister tool to enable pupils to represent science concepts. Although this 
teacher was initially very reluctant to use Web 2.0 tools, since attending the course 
not only did she carry out the research, but also started collaborating with another 
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science teacher in a blog called Inquisitive Kids, available at pequenoscuriosos. 
wordpress.com. 

Teacher B - junior professional 

Teacher B has less than two years of teaching experience. She teaches pupils 
aged 6 to 10 and is doing a PhD in Education at the University of Aveiro. While 
attending the doctoral program she designed a technology-based science activity and 
explored a Web 2.0 tool that allowed sharing online photos using Flickr 
(www.flickr.com/photos/projectolandscape). Her aims were to develop pupils’ 
understanding about science and technology aspects of the landscape of Aveiro. 
Pupils took photographs of the city of Aveiro and analysed the role of physical and 
natural landscapes using the photographic evidence. The photographs were placed 
by the pupils on the Flickr platform, which served, simultaneously, as storage for 
photographs and for promoting analysis, discussion and reflection by pupils about 
environmental aspects of Aveiro, such as the water quality of its lagoon. 

Conclusions 

The study identifies strategies for TPCK development of science teachers, 
particularly in higher education courses. In these contexts, curricular areas should be 
designed drawing attention to three main aspects: 1) TPK, TCK and PCK are key 
elements for developing science teachers’ TPCK in science; 2) All curricular areas 
of science teacher education courses (1 st , 2 nd and 3 rd Bologna Cycles) should 
contribute for science teachers’ TPCK development; 3) The curricular area of 
teaching methodologies (i.e. didactics of sciences) has a crucial role in the science 
teachers’ TPCK in science development. 

A framework for science teacher education courses should enhance the 
synergies between research, professional and curricular dimensions. At the research 
level, science primary teachers should be asked to conduct research projects about 
educational problems related to sciences teaching and learning processes. At the 
professional level, curricular subjects should be articulated with professional 
practices of the science teachers. At the curricular level, the formative dimension of 
sciences teaching perspectives should allow to combine STS subjects (content) with 
inquiry learning and problem-based learning methods (pedagogy) and with research- 
based technological resources (technology). The results of this later stage of the 
study will be the object of future writings. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE CONTEXT OF INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION: THE CASE OF EAST TIMOR 

Abstract 

East Timor has reached independence in 2002, after two periods of colonialism 
and after severe violence, especially following 1999. As a result, the country was 
almost destroyed, and lost its qualified workforce in all sectors, including education. 
To ensure national independence it is necessary to reconstruct and build the basic 
infrastructures for all sectors, and mainly, prepare a technical and professional elite 
expected to ensure the autonomy of the society and the sovereignty of the state. In 
this context, education plays a key role. Thus, the Timorese Government has 
supported several approaches to empower national education, mainly through 
teacher education. Due to the lack of qualified teacher trainers, East Timor has 
resorted to the support of teachers from Portuguese-speaking countries, such as 
Portugal. In this paper we describe and discuss how a module of a bachelor’s course 
carried out in East Timor was designed and implemented by Portuguese teachers. 
Furthermore, we reflect upon the singularities of such an experience, highlighting 
the challenges and the obstacles found by the trainers and the trainees. 

Contextualisation: the path to independence and its consequences on 
education 

East Timor is currently the world’s newest nation. It became, for the first time, 
an independent country on May 20, 2002. This followed 450 years of Portuguese 
colonial administration, 24 years of illegal occupation by Indonesia, and 32 months 
of temporary international administration by the United Nations Transitional 
Administration of East Timor. Transformation of the educational legacy of the 
Portuguese and Indonesian occupation periods is a vital factor of building an 
independent and economically, culturally and politically sustainable future for East 
Timor. 

East Timor is one of the world’s least developed countries. In terms of the 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) Human Development Index 
(0.495 for East Timor in 2011) it was ranked 147 out of 187 countries worldwide in 
2011 (UNDP, 2011). In 2011, GN1 (Gross National Income) per capita was 
estimated to be US$ 3005 (UNDP, 2011) and in 2007, approximately 37% of the 
total population lived with less than US$ 1.25 per day. In 2011, infant mortality was 
56 deaths per 1000 live births (UNDP, 2011), and data from 2008 indicated that 370 
women died for every 10,000 live births. 

Data from the Preliminary Report on the 2010 Census indicates that East 
Timor’s population is about 1.2 million. Approximately 41 percent of the country’s 
population is living in poverty. However, it is important to emphasise that in the last 
5 years, East Timor has made considerable progress in improving its people’s 
livelihoods, alleviating poverty and improving social conditions (UNDP, 2011). 
Much of these improvements are based on the way in which the revenue from the 
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Petroleum Fund is being used to promote human progress through the development 
of the non-oil economy. 

As stated by Timorese during the course of the 2001 participatory assessments 
for the National Development Plan, the link between educational attainment and 
poverty reduction was recognized. The Timor-Leste Survey of Living Standards 
showed that, in 2007, educational attainment remained low. A substantial percentage 
of the population (57 percent) remained uneducated to the primary level. Only 14 
percent of the population had education to the secondary level. Furthermore, the 
2002 East Timor UNDP report states that tertiary education sector is diminutive, 
with only 2.8% of adults enrolled. 

This low level of development was intensified by a period of violent retribution 
perpetrated by the Indonesian military and militia groups after a UN sponsored 
referendum on August 30, 1999. The country was in ruins and lost almost its entire 
qualified workforce in all sectors, especially in education, caused by the wave of 
violence before and after the referendum (Robinson, 2009). Moreover, this period of 
violence is thought to have destroyed about 80% to 90% of school buildings and 
other infrastructures (UNDP, 2002). 

This situation has obviously become an enormous challenge for the newborn 
country, lacking experience and resources. The Timorese Government has invested 
on fundamental aspects of the education sector, such as i) reconstruction and 
construction of educational infrastructures, ii) reinforcement of the institutional 
capacity, iii) improvement of the educational system (both in curriculum 
development and in the recruitment and training of skilled teachers) (Jeronimo, 
2011 ). 

Nowadays, East Timor’s education system is still the legacy of colonial rule, but 
by two colonial powers that had very divergent concerns (Shah, 2012). For most of 
their period of rule the Portuguese showed a slight interest in mass education. The 
Indonesian approach to education was quite different. The Indonesian government 
was determined to achieve universal primary education. According to the 2002 
UNDP report, around 1985 almost every village had a primary school. Flowever, 
such an increase in the number of schools was not followed by the quality of 
teaching. Furthermore, Indonesia used teaching as a strategy of ‘Indonesianisation’ 
of population. The government forbade the use of Portuguese (the language used in 
East Timor during the Portuguese period, as well as Tetum and other dialects) in 
schools and implemented Indonesian language as the official language of East 
Timor. Since the independence, the official languages of the country are Portuguese 
and Tetum. Presently this also constitutes a serious issue, since teachers are expected 
to teach in Portuguese, and most of them do not manage this language. 

After the independence there was a lack of teachers, and a large number was 
recruited on a voluntary basis. Most of these teachers were not qualified (a large 
number hold only primary education) (UNDP, 2002). In 2007, 75 percent of East 
Timor’s 12.000 teachers were not qualified to teach, under the standards defined in 
the country’s National Education Act and by the Ministry of Education. 
Consequently, in 2008 the Government provided intensive training for 3.000 
teachers. In 2009, this programme was extended to cover 9.000 teachers. In addition, 
617 teachers have completed undergraduate programmes and 36 teachers were 
attending postgraduate programmes. These intensive training programmes are now 
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mandatory for all teachers and are an ongoing initiative (East Timor Government, 

2010 ). 

The lack of qualified trainers led the rulers to strengthen ties of cooperation with 
international organizations and with several countries, including Portugal and Brazil 
(both Portuguese speaking countries). The bond of cooperation between East Timor 
and these two countries essentially focused on further developing the quality of 
education through the reintroduction of the Portuguese language courses, the regular 
intensive courses, the PROFEP -Timor courses and the Bachelor’s course (BC) 
(Jeronimo, 2011). These programs have been conducted over the past years aiming 
to contribute to the enhancement of the quality of education in East Timor. 

In this paper we aim to: 

i) describe the organization of the scientific modules of a BC and also the 
teaching-learning-assessment strategies that were implemented; 

ii) describe the main obstacles/challenges that influenced/determined the 
conceptualization and implementation of the pedagogical strategies; 

iii) highlight some insights that can be useful for further similar initiatives. 

Teacher education endowment: the 8 th edition of the teacher-training 
bachelor’s degree 

In order to obtain competent and trained teachers, the Timorese Government has 
heavily invested on teacher training, mainly in in-service teacher training. To 
achieve this goal, the Timorese Ministry of Education has relied on the support of 
international experienced higher education institutions. The University of Aveiro 
(Portugal) has been collaborating on the restructure of the secondary education 
curriculum, developing students’ books and the corresponding teachers’ books and 
cooperating on several teacher-training courses and programmes fully taught in 
Portuguese. 

One of such programmes was the 8 th edition of the teacher training bachelor’s 
degree, which included several modules. The last one consisted in 300 hours of 
training of 301 biology, chemistry, mathematics and physics teachers, implemented 
during November and December 2011 on the National Institute for Teacher Training 
(INFORDEPE), located in Dili, East Timor. 

Regarding the facilities provided for the training programme, the INFORDEPE 
is housed in a plot of several buildings in the heart of the city of Dili and includes 
several classrooms; one roughly maintained science laboratory divided by shelves in 
three areas to accommodate some of the physics, chemistry and biology classes; one 
library with a severe shortage of books, not to mention the lack of up-to-date and 
accurate resources; one photocopy centre; one computers room; one auditorium; one 
canteen and one dormitory for those trainees who are displaced from their home 
districts. Despite the apparent reasonable facilities, all the rooms provided for the 
training programme were constrained by non-existent running water, more 
significant in the science lab, and limited access to electricity, characterized by 
constant and unexpected run-outs, mainly noticed in the computers room and the 
science lab. 

Despite that all the 301 science trainees had previous teaching experiences, only 
a few of them were formerly graduated from higher education institutions and, of 
those, the language of their studies, Tetum or Indonesian, had been different from 
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the language they should privilege while teachers, Portuguese. The huge diversity of 
the in-service teachers’ educational backgrounds was a common feature to all the 
four science subjects. 

Additionally, the teachers’ ages varied from mid-twenties to late-sixties and 
most of them were temporarily displaced from their home districts to take the 
course. This meant that they would be fully dedicated to the course during its length. 
An important aspect to reveal, which is essential to understand these teachers’ 
professional context standpoint is that, despite that they were supposed to teach their 
students in Portuguese, they did not have access either to books or any other 
Portuguese written literature. Another critical aspect to take into consideration is that 
most teachers had not been teaching what they intended to graduate on after taking 
this course. They were given the chance to choose the science subject they intended 
to graduate on. Despite that some tried to deepen their knowledge on the area they 
used to work and took the course on their own subject, others (most of them) 
tactically opted to study the subject which was having a shortage of teachers on their 
home districts. Thus, it was not unusual to find situations as unlikely as a primary 
school teacher graduating on maths or a geography teacher graduating on physics. 

To accomplish this programme a team of 10 qualified teacher trainers from 
University of Aveiro (3 biology, 1 chemistry, 4 mathematics and 2 physics) were 
assembled. 

Timorese trainees were divided into subject areas and latter subdivided into 
smaller groups, depending upon the number of assembled trainers. Such an 
arrangement resulted in 10 classes of varied length, 4 math’s classes of nearly thirty 
teachers per class, 3 biology classes of approximately forty teachers per class, 2 
physics classes each composed of 15 trainees and 1 chemistry class with ten 
teachers. 

Organization and implementation of the scientific modules 

Covered contents 

The contents covered during the course included topics that are taught at pre- 
secondary level from 7 th to 9 th grade. Some of these topics were: 

Mathematics: types of numbers (e.g., natural, whole, integers), first and second 
degree equations, statistics, elementary geometry (planes and solids) and 
trigonometry; 

Biology: anatomy and physiology of the Human body (e.g., urinary system; 
reproductive system); dynamic of ecosystems; levels and organization of 
biodiversity; 

Physics: measures, measurement and measuring instruments; circular motions, 
Newton’s laws; slants and pulleys, types of energy and energy systems; electricity 
and electric systems; 

Chemistry: corpuscular theory of matter; atomic model, types of aqueous 
solutions, properties of the matter, chemistry and sustainable development, elements 
of the periodic table. 

Time schedule 

Concerning the classes’ schedule, it was agreed between the trainers and 
INFORDEPE that the daily training schedule would follow a work routine of 8 
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hours, split up into 5 hours of morning classes sessions and 3 hours of supervised 
autonomous work in the afternoon to consolidate and extend the work carried out in 
class. Time spent on the writing of a monograph about a particular topic related to 
the scientific domain chosen by the trainee, was also integrated in the autonomous 
work time. Once a week, the afternoon work of each class was substituted by 
biology, chemistry or physics practical lab activity or a guided mathematics practice 
session. 

Teaching-Learning Strategies 

Special attention was given to the design and implementation of the classroom 
strategies, which was the trainers’ responsibility. The following aspects were 
considered: 

a) the two folded teaching goal of the bachelor’s course in improving teachers’ 
scientific knowledge, as well as exploring innovative teaching-learning-assessment 
strategies, in order to develop pedagogical content knowledge; 

b) the diversity of constraints that had to be dealt with during the bachelor’s 
module and which were previously mentioned (such as the heterogeneity of the 
trainees, lack of pedagogical resources, high miscommunication risk due to language 
difficulties), but also due to the risk of ‘educational culture shock’ between trainees 
and trainers. In Timorese primary, pre-secondary and secondary schools, 
transmissive teaching strategies, such as reading, repeating and copying promoting 
memorization, seems to be the rule (Earnest, 2003). Actually, despite the great 
disparity of the teachers’ training and educational background, all of them revealed a 
remarkable capacity for memorization; 

c) the consciousness of the vast constraints the Timorese teachers have to deal 
within their daily professional life. These difficulties will not miraculously vanish 
after accomplishing the bachelor’s module. Implemented pedagogical strategies 
should not be over sophisticated and decontextualized from the economical and 
social context of East Timor. 

It was decided to start each ‘thematic block’ with the introduction, exploration 
and definition of the main concepts. Strategies such as oriented reading and 
interpretation of simple texts, registering the main terms and concepts on the board 
were widely used. Gradually more cognitive demanding tasks were introduced by 
the resolution of specific exercises. In specific occasions, trainees were asked to 
elaborate concept maps, or formulate ‘wonderment questions’ (Chin & Brown, 
2002). Problems were solved individually or in groups. PowerPoint presentations 
were deliberately used in a few specific moments, since access to ICT resources is 
very difficult in the majority of East Timor schools. 

At the end of each specific thematic block, the pedagogical aims of the 
Bachelor’s course were worked. The teachers reflected and worked collaboratively 
on topics such as: i) definition of learning outcomes and goals for specific scientific 
contents; ii) long and midterm class plans considering scientific contents and 
learning outcomes; iii) daily plans, in order to conceptualize and organize diverse 
teaching-learning-assessment strategies; iv) definition of global and specific 
correction criteria to be taken into account in the elaboration of a test. Point 
distribution throughout the test was also exercised. 

In what concerns laboratory classes, the activities developed were more 
practical and demonstrative than experimental, mainly due to the lack of well- 
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maintained laboratory material, but also because of the high number of trainees per 
class. However, despite these difficulties, simple activities were designed in order to 
give the teachers the opportunity to experience and manipulate lab material, in some 
cases for the first time (Earnest, 2003). Furthermore, as most Timorese schools do 
not have science labs, nor any lab equipment or reactants, an effort was made to 
(whenever possible) give the teacher-trainees alternative materials of their daily use 
to be applied when making experiments with their own students. Some activities 
were: 

Biology: microscope observations (e.g., blood cells, plant cells); study of 
influence of light and water on the germination of different seeds; 

Physics: determination of the coefficient of friction between two surfaces (by 
using slants and pulleys); construction of solar oven cookers; 

Chemistry: separation processes of the components of heterogeneous or 
homogenous mixtures; simple solubility experiments; appraisal of the density of 
solid and liquid materials; acid-base reactions; oxidation-reduction reactions. 

Since many of the teacher-trainees had never written a laboratory activities 
report, classes were also used to explore the structure of a scientific report. 

Assessment 

On what concerns trainee teachers’ evaluation, formative assessment methods 
were privileged in order to maximize learning opportunities. Qualitative description 
and compilation of the most common mistakes were used to boost teacher reflection. 

Final thoughts 

All the trainers emphasize the engagement of the Timorese teachers and their 
will to maximize this unique learning opportunity. Being conscious of the crucial 
role they will have in the future education of the country, the trainees revealed a 
huge motivation. Timorese teachers also demonstrated awareness of their own 
limitations and difficulties, therefore showing solidarity among each other. Due to 
the teaching methods usually used in East Timor that overvalue memorization and 
passive acquisition of knowledge, the trainers identified some underdeveloped 
competencies, which should be strengthened: graphs and tables’ interpretation, 
establishing relationships between concepts, applying knowledge in new contexts, 
and abstract reasoning. Science education in East Timor relies mainly in a 
theoretical perspective, lacking the experimental approach. Therefore, it was not 
unexpected to see that most teachers had never experienced a science lab 
opportunity. 

Even if the social, professional and economical contexts were not perfect, the 
teachers excelled the trainers’ highest expectations. There remains a real hunger for 
education within East Timor. 
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AARON A. R. NWABUDE 

HOW WOULD VIRTUAL LEARNING ENVIRONMENT (VLE) ENHANCE 
ASSESSMENT FOR LEARNING MATHEMATICS BY THE SPECIAL 
EDUCATION NEEDS STUDENTS (SENS) IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
SECTOR 

Abstract 

This paper is a pilot study that investigates how the use of virtual learning 
environment can enhance or support assessment for learning mathematics by the 
KS4 students with special education needs in school sector, and then reports the 
finding. A virtual learning environment is an electronic system that can provide 
online interaction of various kinds that can take place between learners and tutors, 
including online learning and assessment (JISC, 2003). It is a learning platform that 
supports teaching and learning programmes, such as AfL (assessment for learning). 
The platform also encourages personalised and collaborative learning, enabling 
students to carry out peer and self assessment. The finding suggests that VLE 
enhances assessment for Learning by offering instant feedback and feed-forward to 
SEN students who thus take responsibility for their own learning, and have also 
been motivated to correct their work. Furthermore, evidence of teacher - student 
interactivity which facilitates greater understanding of mathematical concepts is 
highlighted by the study. 

Keywords: Virtual Learning Environment (VLE), Assessment for learning, Teaching 
methods, Mathematics, Key Stage 4, Secondary education sector, Fronter 

Introduction 

The way academic practices in higher, further and school sector education 
responds to the influence of computer networks and technology is central to 
immediate and future role of educators in creating a viable teaching and learning 
environment. Fuller and Soderlund (2002) argue that the process of legitimising 
knowledge (Justification) is a social process, and whereas knowledge is related to 
social action, information is conceived as a flow of messages enabling the creation 
of knowledge. The driver of academic practices through virtual learning is that of 
the creation of one’s own knowledge which amplifies the process of creating meta- 
conceptual understanding. Today, technology resources are vital to creating an 
environment that is interactive and personalised. Web-based information systems 
including online data resources have continued to be more prevalent in our 
educational activities. Greenwood (2010) states that students, teachers and school 
administrators face the growing challenge of accessing data from a variety of 
sources. He further suggests that it is now a common place to find a multitude of 
WebCT-based systems in a typical school, college or academy environment that 
teachers and students are required to use as part of their daily routine (Greenwood, 
2010). In 2008 schools in England were encouraged to embrace the use of virtual 
learning environment in preparation, teaching and delivering of lessons to learners 
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(Becta, 2008). For this reason, all schools have adopted the use of the VLEs in 
teaching, learning and assessment. A VLE has many benefits and functions that 
would support students’ progression in their courses, particularly the special 
educational needs students in areas such as out-of schools learning, personalised, 
immediate in-class and out of school assessment, (Becta, 2007). A virtual learning 
environment is a set of teaching and learning tools designed to enhance a student’s 
learning experience by including computers and the internet in the learning process. 
A VLE provides components in which learners and tutors participate in several on- 
line interactions, including on-line learning (Silva, Costa, Rogerson, and Prior, 
2007). The principal components of a VLE package include curriculum mapping 
(breaking curriculum into sections that can be assigned and assessed), student 
tracking, online support for both teacher and student, electronic communication (e- 
mail, threaded discussions, chat, Web publishing), and internet links to outside 
curriculum resources (TechTarget, 2009). The VLEs offer the ability to schedule a 
range of learning activities and make tools available rather than just manage content 
(Sclater, 2009). Users are able to explore social situations and “try out’’ different 
behaviour responses for a variety of simulated social interactions (Kerr, Neale, and 
Cobb, 2002). A numbers of VLE software packages are available including 
Blackboard, Fronter, WebCT, Lotus Learning Space, Moodle and COSE. The 
virtual learning environment which serves as supportive tool in education can enable 
appropriate modification in curriculum, teaching methods, personalised assessment, 
educational resource, medium of communication or the learning environment, 
thereby catering for individual differences in learning (Ministry of Education, 2009). 
Williams, Jamali and Nicholas (2006) suggest that the VLEs are particularly useful 
for people with autism and may provide the ideal method for social skills training. 
Evident from Wilson’s study indicates that learners with special needs in 
mainstream schools are very reluctant to follow a curriculum which they perceive as 
having little ‘surrender value (Wilson, 2006). It is my contention that a VLE will 
enable such learners to acquire skills necessary for today’s job market. For the 
purpose of this paper, special education needs refer to a range of educational and 
social services provided by the public school system and other educational 
institutions to individuals with disabilities who are in their KS4 sessions and 
between 14-16 years of age. 

Design and Methodology Approach 

A group of twenty special education needs students (SENs) students at KS4 
level were used in creating a case study approach in this study, enabling me to scale 
down the sample size to a manageable number of students. Flopkins (2002) suggests 
that one of the advantages of a case study is its relative importance in plotting a 
group’s reaction to learning and teaching. The case study is an ideal research 
strategy when holistic, in-depth investigation is needed, allowing for a mixed 
methods approach in data gathering, bearing in mind the focus of the investigation 
which is; how would virtual learning environment (VLE) enhance and support 
Assessment for Learning in mathematics for KS4 students with special educational 
needs. 
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Designing the Direct Observation 

A small focus group of the special education needs students with various 
disabilities were used to create a case study approach. Interview, questionnaire(s) 
and observation tool(s) were used in the study; this enabled me to verify techniques 
and to ensure they were suitable. In order to gain more insight into the impact and 
characteristics of virtual learning environment in the ‘Assessment for learning’, I 
addressed both quantitative and qualitative aspects of the virtual learning 
environment tools used in teaching and learning mathematics in the school. The 
operationalisation led to a standard observation scheme which includes the 
curriculum and didactic characteristics (whether or not specific types of virtual 
learning environment were used in the school for teaching and learning), and 
include: 

a) Degree of curriculum differentiation within KS4; 

b) Access to virtual learning environment (number and types of computers, 
location, computer room); 

c) Characteristics of virtual learning environment in use (School version); 

d) Difficulties experienced in by the special education needs while using a 
virtual learning environment in mathematics lesson; 

e) Access to a virtual learning environment for support as a teaching resource, 
enabling assessment for learning; 

f) Ease of virtual learning environment use, the associated problems and 
impact on students’ assessment for mathematics learning; 

g) Student’s current situation. 

Administering the Observation 

The participants were the special education needs students selected from a KS4 
class group. This group forms a representative part of school population. 
Mathematics lessons were taught to these groups over two weeks (10 day) period for 
one hour per lesson. Each lesson was held in a virtual learning environment room 
(lab room) with computers set aside for this observational exercise. At the end of the 
period, a simple test plan was drawn by the teachers, and students answered 
questions on the virtual learning environment platform. I entered the classroom 
unannounced and students were asked to fill in the questionnaires accompanying the 
test plan online. The answers were recorded and observation data was triangulated 
against the questionnaires and interview data from the teachers. The likert - type 
items, alpha scale construct was carried out and Cronbach Alpha Coefficients were 
calculated using Statistical Package for the Social Sciences, otherwise called 
Predictive Analytics Software (Field, 2005) which shows an acceptable reliability of 
0.83 (see Triangulation and Validity below). 

Data Management & Analysis 

The three phases of data management - data preparation, data identification and 
manipulation, including data cleaning processes was adopted in this pilot study. For 
data preparation, the coded survey instruments were entered into the Predictive 
Analytics Software version 17.0 for analysis. The data identification involves 
dividing texts into meaningful identifiable sections of information (Yin, 1994). Data 
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manipulation involves putting the quantitative data through the rigours of analysis 
that is relevant to my research questions. Data cleaning which is a process of 
intuition - knowing where and when to stop data collection and validate your 
existing data for errors i.e. your cut off point during data collection. The process of 
storing and coding data was made possible through the use of Predictive Analytics 
Software which generated descriptive statistics (means, standard deviations, 
frequencies, percentages, minimum, maximum, correlations and reliability indices) 
for a set of data, enabling comments to be made about frequency. Cross (2010) 
suggests that analyses using descriptive statistics rely on arbitrary decisions about 
size and about what constitutes importance. The study made use of Cross tabulation 
in measuring any significance between items under personal background, and 
Cronbach Alpha Coefficient was used for instrument reliability. The reliability test 
enabled opinion on the reliability of items such as teaching and assessment for 
learning as goals, practices, processes and statements of opinion in relation to virtual 
learning environment. 

Triangulation and Validity 

Triangulation refers to the use of more than one approach to the investigation of 
a research question in order to enhance confidence in the ensuing findings. Usually 
data collected from different sources reveal a range of views from the respondents 
about phenomenon and to compare what the respondents are saying in order to gain 
their trust. I employed triangulation technique in order to cross-reference ideas for 
validity, reliability and objectivity. The mixing of data types known as triangulation 
is often thought to help in validating the claims that might arise from an initial pilot 
study (Wendy, 2004). Pavot, Diener, Colvin and Sandvik (1991) in Pallant (2007) 
report that the reliability and internal consistency, with Cronbach alpha coefficient 
of 0.85 is good. In the current study, reliability statistics shows the Cronbach alpha 
coefficient of 0.83; this indicates a very good reliability and internal consistency. 

Research Findings 

The research highlighted pedagogical, practical and strategic issues in using 
virtual learning environment platform for learning assessment, especially for the 
special education needs students at KS4 education sector. (By pedagogical, practical 
and strategic issues in using virtual learning environment, I mean: (a) interactive 
mathematics teaching and learning, a measure of assessment for learning, learner 
centred and constructivist in nature; (b) meeting students’ needs, teachers needs, 
time on task, reciprocity and cooperation among the special education needs 
students, and prompt feedback; and (c) working understanding of virtual learning 
environment, training and professional development of teachers and technologists). 
The twenty students who received in-class feedback and feed-forward during 
mathematics lesson, and via the school version of virtual learning environment 
(Fronter) seem to move their learning forward and much quicker when compared 
with students who only received feedback in the class. However, there is evidence of 
teacher - student interactivity, where students receive immediate feedback during 
the lesson; this facilitates understanding quicker than giving feedback and feed- 
forward through the Fronter platform, especially with low ability students. It was 
also evident that the virtual learning environment motivates all students and supports 
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assessment for learning, for example, peer and self assessment. The study found that 
the students were able to use the ‘Fronter’ platform (school version) to learn, set 
target and manage their learning. The mathematics teacher was able to create new 
conversation within the platform and teach to students new lessons for a period of 
ten days, following, students were assessed. The study suggests that students were 
able to set their personal goals and carry out self assessment when directed by the 
teacher. The study confirms that the virtual learning environment - ‘Fronter’ 
strongly supports all the elements of curriculum on mathematics entitlement and 
choice. Students were actively involved in the process of learning and assessment 
within the Fronter platform, and were enthused at the extent to which they have used 
the platform as a learning tool which underpins the argument that virtual learning 
environment contributes to learning and teaching of students. There is evidence from 
the analysis of data collected via the Fronter that those students who receive 
constant feedback and guidelines for improvement both in the class and through 
‘Fronter’, performed better than other students who did not. The ‘Fronter’ offers 
students in the research group an opportunity to self assess their work in real time to 
see how they have performed, and possible areas of improvement before finally 
uploading their work. These students were able to carry out peer assessment by first 
of all, saving their work in the student folder; this allowed other students to access 
these work and make comments. As students were given feedback and feed-forward 
that is relative to their learning ability, personalised access to learning and 
assessment were achieved. This also promotes independent and interactive learning 
which in my view raises confidence and engagement level of the learners on their 
learning process. All the students indicated that they enjoyed using virtual learning 
environment to carry out peer assessment exercise since it availed them the 
opportunity to look at other student’s work in order to give feedback and gain more 
understanding. The students confirmed that it was helpful to receive feedback and 
guidelines on the required work improvement from fellow students, enabling 
students to carry out peer and self assessments. The result of perceived impact of 
virtual learning environment on students’ learning before and after the observation 
on ‘Fronter’ shows that majority of learners testified that their mathematics skills 
was not very good before using the virtual learning environment in the mathematics 
class. Their lack of enthusiasm and unable to discover mathematical concepts seem 
to contribute to lack of skills and de-motivational attitude towards mathematics, 
leading to under achievement and poor records in mathematics. The instant feedback 
provided by ‘Fronter’ after the observation stage was greatly valued by students who 
used this period to take greater responsibility for personal learning. They also show 
greater motivation and confidence in their learning and assessment by correcting 
their works through feedback and feed-forward, discovering patterns, concepts and 
relationships; thereby building confidence as they express themselves freely through 
speech and text. Review of literatures seems to suggest that virtual learning 
environment has added quantities of declarative knowledge and concepts to 
learning, thus special education learners make more use of pictorial than abstractions 
(NCTM, 2000; Scott, 2008). The learners are also good at moving images and 
designing objects within the platform and because they are visual learners, they 
make use of manipulative within the VLE to engage lerning. Furthermore, the 
provision of access to assessment data by the students allowed teachers to address 
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any personal or group misconceptions immediately during the lesson. Finally, 
achievement on the overall linearity increment on mathematical concepts acquisition 
amongst learners was achieved; enabling confident building, assessment based 
problem - solving and knowledge construction skills by the students’ group. 

Conclusion: The Changing Student Roles in Learning and Assessment 

This study reveals that the role of learning and teaching from the perspectives of 
the special education needs students and the teachers are changing with out us 
realising this change. The special education needs students who participated in this 
study were enthused when introduced to the use of virtual learning environment in a 
mathematics class. They showed great sense of motivation and were able to 
personalise and move their learning forward. Goodyear (2002) developed a number 
of indicators that show how the tutor and student roles might be expected to change 
as teaching, learning and assessment finally move into an online environment; these 
indicators include: 

1 . From passive receptacles for hand-me-down knowledge to constructors of 
their own knowledge; 

2. Students move from memorising facts towards solving problems; 

3. Students view topics from multiple perspectives; 

4. Students devise their own questions and search for their own answers; 

5. Students work as group members on more collaborative/co-operative 
assignments: group interaction significantly increased; 

6. Increased multi-cultural awareness; 

7. Students work towards fluency with the same tools as professionals in their 
field; 

8. Increased emphasis on students as autonomous, independent, self- 
motivated managers of their own learning; 

9. Discussion of students' work in the classroom and peer to peer assessment; 

10. There will be a change in emphasis from receiving information from the 
teacher, and learning to 'pass the test' towards using knowledge not only to 
pass the test, but on every day activity; 

11. Emphasis on developing effective learning strategies (both individually and 
collaboratively); 

12. Students have greater access to resources, feedback and feed forward. 

The benefits of using a virtual learning environment has been embraced by 
students and teaching staff as a means of providing an integrated and versatile 
support mechanism for assessment. This study notes that virtual learning 
environment supports assessment for learning personalised, autonomous and 
collaborative learning. Flowever, there was also a concern that mere use of the 
platform may not bring about significant improvement in students learning. The 
learning pathway functionality of virtual learning environment; whichever version 
used, allows for greater differentiation with programmes tailored to individual 
student’s needs (not explored in this study). The study reveals a substantial increase 
in collaborative learning between students which is attributable to the use of virtual 
learning environment. It is noted that the greatest impact of the use of the platform 
can be achieved if teachers are also experience users who integrate its use right from 
the very start of their teaching in a mathematics lesson. This study also reveals that 
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teachers have yet to exploit the creative power of the platform in order to engage 
students more actively in production of knowledge. In my opinion, the impact of the 
platform is dependent on the ability of teachers to fully exploit the technology 
effectively for pedagogical purposes; however, factors beyond teachers’ control - 
such as institutional cultures, leadership, financial, curriculum and assessment may 
influence or limit the uptake. In general, for schools to be able to provide inclusive 
and differentiated education, the use of virtual learning environment is of necessity 
in our current educational dispensation. 
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MARIANA MARTINHO, PATRICIA ALBERGARIA ALMEIDA, JOSE 
TEIXEIRA-DIAS 

A GENDER PERSPECTIVE ON STUDENT QUESTIONING UPON THE 
TRANSITION TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

Abstract 

This paper refers to an ongoing PhD research (2011-2014) aimed at contributing 
to a better understanding of student questioning in the teaching, learning and 
assessment processes in higher education (HE), focusing on gender. The research is 
being conducted with first year chemistry students at the University of Aveiro in 
Portugal, and is intended to conceive and implement a number of strategies that 
promote student questioning in the different environments provided by the subject, 
such as classes and online interactions. The purpose of this particular paper is to 
bring clarity to significant literature published on the subject and to deepen our 
understanding of it, to be henceforward more capable of placing our original work in 
the context of existing literature. 

The need to emphasize student questioning in HE 

The communication paradigm change in transition to HE 

Research on science education highlights the need for new emphasis on 
teaching and learning, in particular in higher education. The transition to the tertiary 
level of education is one of the sharpest move students face during their academic 
lifetime. The admission to tertiary education is usually accompanied by an 
expansion on the size of the class, a growing physical distance between the students 
and the instructor and a dominant delivery of content by a didactic one-way lectures, 
which are perceived by students as impersonal and intimidating (DeBourgh, 2007). 
Such a learning environment can lead students to feel they are passive recipients of 
the instructor’s lecture rather than active participants in a student-instructor 
interaction (Mayer et cil., 2009). Facing such a different setting from what they were 
used to, students tend to interact less with teachers, as they “feel reluctant to express 
an unpopular opinion and fear to be identified as uninformed or unprepared” 
(DeBourgh, 2007:78). This avoidance of verbal participation in classroom represents 
a limitation for the academic achievement of students (Neer, 1990). Because of this 
rejection of communication, students tend to raise fewer questions, and this can 
harm their academic success, as will be hereinafter stressed. 

Questioning under the spotlight of the first year 

In today’s education, there is a call for the development of higher-order thinking 
skills and conceptual understanding (Lau & Yuen, 2010). Particularly Universities 
need to offer students a first year wherein their learning experiences assure the 
development of the necessary skills to empower them for lifelong learning (The 
European Commission, 2000; Johnston, 2010). Helping students to become lifelong 
learners implies the creation of the conditions for them to be able to update their 
own skills throughout their lifetimes. 
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Several authors hold that the development of the students’ questioning skill has 
the potential to enhance several higher cognitive level capacities required for 
lifelong learning, such as critical analysis, problem solving and creative thinking 
(Cuccio-Schirripa & Steiner, 2000; Hofstein, Navon, Kipnis & Mamlok-Naaman, 
2005; Teixeira-Dias, Pedrosa de Jesus, Souza, Almeida & Moreira, 2009). 

Almeida, Teixeira-Dias and Martinho (2010), Pedrosa de Jesus, Teixeira-Dias 
and Watts (2003) and Zoller (1987) go further on, stating that the student 
questioning competency is not just one among others, but it is the most significant 
indicator of students most critical and highest order thinking. Developing such 
ability on students helps them “making connections to prior learning, promotes their 
engagement with their current understanding, makes them reflect about alternative 
ways of explaining phenomena, or ask why certain explanations are better than 
others” (Chin & Osborne, 2010:886), enhances active learning (Chin & Osborne, 
2008; Chin & Osborne, 2010; Scholl, 2010) and can stimulate cognitive growth 
(Vogler, 2005). Moreover, “the ability to raise questions that involve higher order 
thinking is considered an important component of the scientific literacy” (Hofstein 
et al, 2005:802). 

As the first year is a time of considerable cognitive growth and recognized 
importance in developing learning behavior (Harvey, Drew & Smith, 2006), before 
such benefits fostering a true questioning spirit of students from the first year on can 
result in an improvement on the quality of teaching and, accordingly, on the quality 
of learning (Pedrosa de Jesus, Almeida, Teixeira-Dias & Watts, 2007; Chin & 
Osborne, 2008; Hofstein et al, 2005). For this reason, the Boyer Commission’s 
report (Boyer Commission on Education Undergraduates in the Research 
University, 1998) highlights the importance of promoting the questioning skill from 
the first year of university studies. 

Questioning according to student’s gender 

Several authors advocate that the gender of the student may be a factor in 
determining student conceptual understanding, academic performance and success 
in higher education (Lorezo, Crouch & Mazur, 2006; Dayioglu & Turut-Asik, 2007; 
Harvey, Drew & Smith, 2006). Thus, having in consideration the previously noticed 
widespread consensus supporting the great importance of students’ questions in the 
process of knowledge construction, a deeper insight into the clarification of existing 
gender differences in student questioning patterns must be gained, in order to 
overcome found gender fragilities and, ultimately, add to the enhancement of 
learning in higher education. 

A further appraisal of existing literature revealed that few studies have focused 
on gender differences on student questioning and even fewer have concentrated on 
higher education. Although there is a long-standing recognition of the existence of 
gender differences in verbal communication (Wood, 2009; Tannen, 1990), the few 
existing studies are not consensual. 

On one hand Pearson et al (1995) stated that it is not clear which gender raises 
more questions. On the other hand, Jones et al (2000) observed that boys are less 
frightened than girls to pose questions. 

Facing such a non-consensual issue, this study aspires to contribute to the 
enlightenment of this matter. 
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HE Chemistry - an ungendered class 

Recent data from the World Bank report on gender equality and development 
(The World Bank, 2011) highlight that currently girls participate equally (or more) 
than males at all education levels, including higher education. Nevertheless, women 
still face biases and barriers in particular fields of sciences (Wood, 2009). This is 
verified to such an extent that in most OECD countries the choice of HE discipline 
is highly gender dependent (OECD, 2006). While the proportion of women choosing 
advanced science and technology, or computing and engineering studies remains 
below 40% and 25%, respectively, women are systematically more numerous than 
men in life sciences (OECD, 2006). Lorezo, Crouch and Mazur (2005) also noticed 
this dissimilarity and added that physics comprises the largest gender disparity. The 
previously mentioned World Bank report also underlined that regardless of the 
income of the country, men continue to study engineering while women continue to 
learn how to be teachers (The World Bank, 2011). 

Based on a significant review of existing literature Baram-Tsabari, Sethi, Bry 
and Yarden (2009) highlighted that despite male students prefer particular areas of 
science, such as physics and technology, girls are more interested in biology. The 
same study revealed that chemistry, on the other hand, is equally interesting to both 
genders. Thus, focusing on student questioning in chemistry classes, those aspects 
related to the students’ interest on the subject could be overlooked. 

Besides its gender blindness, chemistry is a particularly encouraging area of 
science to study, because of its impact and centrality in today’s world, which brings 
about a contextualized teaching referred to everyday situations. This specificity of 
chemistry encourages and fosters interaction, discussion and debate between the 
teacher and the students. It is, thus, a privileged subject to develop diversified 
teaching, learning and assessment strategies that promote an active learning 
(Teixeira-Dias et al, 2009). 

Students’ online questioning according to gender 

Gender differences in students’ online interactions 

Students who participate in online activities are more likely to be higher 
achievers in their educational performance (Davies & Graff, 2005; Sivapalan & 
Cregan, 2005). 

Still, in spite of gender differences in attitudes towards technology, online 
communication style (Savicki, Kelley & Oesterreich, 1999), participation pattern 
(Penny, 2011) and computer access and application (Adamus et al., 2009) have long 
been recognized, the juxtaposition of such studies results inconclusive. Some 
researchers claim that women are disadvantaged in online courses (Blum, 1999; 
McSporran & Young, 2001; Braten & Stromso, 2006), while others defend that 
males are those who are underprivileged (Young & McSporran, 2001). Braten and 
Stromso (2006) noticed that “males reported higher levels of participation in 
Internet-based communication activities than females, and females reported higher 
levels of strategy use when learning from conventional printed texts than males” (p. 
1027). 

Further insight is, thus, needed for this area of study, as a lack of agreement is 
verified. Researchers on science education are, hence, “challenged to identify the 
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characteristics that make learning environments friendly to both male and female 
students, and encourage participation and enhance opportunities of success for all” 
(Gunn, McSporran, Macleod & French, 2003:24). 

Students’ web-based questioning 

In light of the numerous advantageous features of network technology 
(independence of time, place, device and platform, vast storage capacity, high 
processing speed, multimedia facilities, instant data retrieval and management, 
customizable design, ease of updating and anonymity), "there has been a growing 
number of projects focused on the design and development of web-based student 
question-generation learning systems” (Yu, 2011:485), many of which in higher 
education. 

In a study conducted with first year chemistry students, it was noticed that 
“giving students the possibility to pose their questions through online systems 
allowed them to ruminate on their questions, to undertake reading and tackle 
assignments, and then to ask questions in ‘down-time’ when away from the formal 
situation” (Teixeira-Dias, Pedrosa de Jesus, Neri de Souza & Watts, 2005:1136). 

Results provided by Barak and Rafaeli (2004) also sustain that web-based 
activities, which require students to generate questions, "can serve as both learning 
and assessment enhancers in higher education by promoting active learning, 
constructive criticism and knowledge sharing” (p. 84). 

Wilson (2004) highlights that when students were asked to write exam questions 
and evaluate other student’s responses they “improved their ability to communicate, 
critical thinking skills, ability to integrate facts, and motivation to do additional 
readings” (p. 89). 

Several studies support that students themselves also recognize the benefits of 
online question generation systems. Yu (2009) carried a research under the premise 
that student question generation activities in a large class are more timely, 
convenient, individualized, unthreatening and logistically feasible, if conducted 
using computer network technology. To meet his goals, he developed an online 
student question generation learning system to foster student questioning and 
concluded that the exploitation of the affordances of computer and networked 
technologies is perceived as providing high levels of support for student question 
generation activities. Similarly, Yu, Liu and Chan (2005) remarked the importance 
of fostering students questioning through multimedia tools available online and 
noticed that by enabling students to compose questions, and criticize and adapt other 
students’ questions, they perceived their learning as more motivating and 
cognitively-enhanced. 

Students’ web-based questioning according to gender 

Few studies focusing on the questioning profiles of boys and girls have 
compared differences in online and in class settings. In an attempt to identify the 
existing barriers to an equitable participation of both genders, either in class or 
online, Blum (1999) undertook an investigation to compare the questioning patters 
of boys and girls. With this study Blum concluded that girls ask more questions than 
boys in class, while boys ask more and answer more questions than girls in online 
environments. 
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Concluding remarks 

Regarding non-consensual gender differences in communication patterns, either 
in-class or online, and considering the great importance of students questions in the 
process of knowledge construction, it is important to investigate and characterize 
students questioning profiles according to their gender and to the learning 
environment in which they are immerse (such as classes or online environments). 

As educational institutions have the capacity to “produce or reinforce gender 
bias and stereotypes, they can also resist to those biases and raise other values and 
attitudes” (Vianna & Ridenti, 1998:103). It is, thus, expected that this investigation 
will contribute to the clarification of gender differences on student questioning 
among teachers so that they are more well-informed when making decisions 
regarding how to facilitate instruction - either in-class or online - and how to 
minimize gender-related opportunity disparities. Simultaneously strategies will be 
developed to foster questioning, while promoting gender equity among students. 
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SANDRA OZOLA 

STUDENT-CENTRED LEARNING: A DREAM OR REALITY 

Annotation 

Instructional approach of teaching-learning process refers to educational 
practices which are teacher-centred, non-interactive and prescribed. A student- 
centred learning process where teachers and students communicate optimally is 
dependent on using constructivist approach with its strategies, tools and practices. It 
is process-orientated, interactive and responsive to students interests. 

Introduction 

Learning is an intangible production of a tangible product and like all 
production processes, it requires someone who knows how to manage the process in 
order to achieve the desired result. 

It really has been long enough - 12 years in the new century and still one can see 
the 25-30 students in traditional classrooms with students sitting in rows at the desks 
listening (or pretending to listen) to teachers and doing monotonous activities. 
Classrooms have improved, they have better desks and chairs that are more 
comfortable, the introduction of technology like data projectors, audio and visual 
systems, interactive white boards, but essentially they are designed for the same 
traditional mode of teaching because they are: 

■ teacher-centred, 

■ lacking flexibility, 

* having limited support for technology, 

■ ‘fixed’ in design so difficult to be adapted for any other purposes, 

■ individual focused rather than group focused. 

At the same time face-to-face and traditional distance approaches can no longer 
meet the needs of education and learners. Flexible learning challenges the necessity 
of open interactions among teachers and learners in terms of place, time and media - 
the goals being to increase learners’ control over where, when and how they learn. 
Learners nowadays are: 

* technology literate, 

* flexible, 

■ multitasking, 

■ interactive and networked, 

■ reflective, 

■ creative and adaptive, 

■ anywhere anytime learners. 

From Instructional to Constructivist Approach of Learning 

These changes are the signs that there should be a shift from what has been 
labelled as the ‘instructional paradigm’ towards the ‘learning paradigm’, from a 
school being an institution that provides instruction to students to an institution that 
produces learning in students (Barr & Tagg, 1995). As pointed out by Chan & Elliot 
(2004) there are two main opposite conceptions in teaching and learning (traditional 
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and constructivist). Therefore it is important to understand in what way knowledge 
develops and who is the actor. 

Traditional conception utilizes teacher-centred teaching strategies and sees the 
teacher as the source of knowledge and the student as the passive receiver of 
knowledge. 

Constructivism is a view of learning that knowledge is not a thing that can be 
simply given by a teacher at the front of the classroom to students at their desks. 
Rather, knowledge is constructed by learners through an active, mental process of 
development and learners are the builders and creators of meaning and knowledge. 
The constructivist conception uses student-centred teaching strategies because this 
type of learning will help students develop critical thinking and collaboration skills 
and learning takes place in environments where students are able to participate 
actively (Chan & Elliot, 2004; Cheng, Chan, Tang & Cheng, 2009). Constructivism 
refers to a collection of educational practices that are student-focused, meaning- 
based, process-orientated, interactive, and responsive to student personal interests 
and needs (Goodman, 1998; Honebein, 1996). 

Constructivist teaching is based on the belief that learning occurs as learners are 
actively involved in a process of meaning and knowledge construction as opposed to 
passively receiving information. 

In other words the shift is from traditional or instructional teaching to 
constructivist or learner-centred learning. 

For the constructivists, learning happens when students are engaged in a 
meaningful discussion in their learning surroundings (Douglas, 2006). 
Constructivists explain that learners remember things with the visual meanings in 
their minds not just facts. To the constructivists education is a method of discovery. 
Information is retrieved when a learner makes a personal discovery (Bruner, 1996). 
In constructivist classrooms teachers promote diverse thinking and problem solving 
skills as a means of useful learning as well as they encourage learners to learn 
cooperatively and think creatively to achieve better results (Katsuko, 2006). 

Fosnot (1989) defines constructivist learning by reference to four principles: 

1) learning, in an important way, depends on what students already know, 

2) new ideas occur as students adapt and change old ideas, 

3) learning involves inventing ideas rather than mechanically accumulating 
facts, 

4) meaningful learning occurs through rethinking old ideas and coming to new 
conclusions about new ideas which conflict with old ones. 

Constructivist ideas can be traced in Piaget works (1977) as he asserts that 
learning occurs by an active construction of meaning, rather than passive recipience. 
Fie explains that when students, as learners, encounter an experience or a situation 
that conflicts with their current way of thinking, a state of disequilibrium or 
imbalance is created. 

In this new scheme a school and every teacher become designers of learning 
environment and have a role to play and a contribution to make in maintaining a 
learner-centred process. Today’s students are changing far more rapidly than schools 
that recruit them. Relinquishing control is key to creating a learning-centred 
environment and it requires ‘trust in students’ (Bain, 2004). Theorists like Dewey 
(1916) and Piaget (1977) focused on students being responsible for their learning. 
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It is a process approach to learning that allows to see this process as a whole and 
it is ensured by constructivist strategies and activities. In a process approach, Langer 
and Applebee (1993, 5) explains that ‘rather than emphasizing characteristics of the 
final products, process-orientated instruction focuses on problem-solving strategies 
that students need to learn in order to generate those products’. 

Bloom’s Taxonomy as a Learning Process 

Bloom’s (1956) revised taxonomy done by Anderson and Krathwohl (2001) 
helps to see more clearly the complexity of the learning process that goes from 
lower order thinking skills (LOTS) to higher order thinking skills (HOTS): 

■ Remembering - recognising, listing, describing, identifying, retrieving, 
naming, locating, finding. 

■ Understanding - interpreting, inferring, paraphrasing, classifying, 
comparing, explaining, exemplifying. 

* Applying - implementing, carrying out, using, executing. 

* Analysing - comparing, organising, deconstructing, attributing, outlining, 
finding, structuring, integrating. 

■ Evaluating - checking, hypothesising, critiquing, experimenting, judging, 
testing, detecting, monitoring. 

■ Creating - designing, constructing, planning, producing, inventing, 
devising, making. 

Though, on the one hand, these can be considered as separate stages in learning 
but, on the other hand, it is important to perceive it as mutually linked process: 

* before students can understand a concept they have to remember it, 

■ before students can apply the concept they must understand it, 

* before students analyse it they must be able to apply it, 

* before students can evaluate its impact they must have analysed it, 

* before students can create they must have remembered, understood, 
applied, analysed and evaluated. 

Learning Principles 

Although learning is the activity of an individual at the same time learning is a 
social activity - learning is intimately associated with students’ connection with 
other human beings, their teachers, peers, family as well as casual acquaintances. 
Learning is mostly a social process in which a child grows in the intellectual life that 
surrounds him/her (Clements & Battista, 1990). 

According to the research carried out by the professionals of Eberly Center for 
Teaching Excellence, Carnegie Mellon University the following learning principles 
can be distinguished: 

1. Students’ prior knowledge helps learning. 

If students’ prior knowledge is robust and accurate and activated at the 
appropriate time, it provides a strong foundation for building new 
knowledge (Dweck, 2002). 

2. The way how students organize their knowledge influences how they learn 
and apply what they know. 
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Students naturally make connections between pieces of knowledge. When 
those connections form knowledge structures that are meaningfully 
organized, students are better able to retrieve and apply their knowledge 
effectively and efficiently (Anderson, Conrad, Corbett, 1989). 

3. Students’ motivation determines, directs, and sustains what they do to learn. 
Renninger (2004) explains that when students find positive value in a 
learning goal or activity, expect to successfully achieve a desired learning 
outcome, and perceive support from their environment, they are likely to be 
strongly motivated to learn. 

4. To develop mastery, students must acquire component skills, practice 
integrating them, and know when to apply what they have learned. 

They have to learn when and how to apply the skills and knowledge they 
leam. 

5. Goal-directed practice and targeted feedback enhances the quality of 
students’ learning. 

Learning and performance are best facilitated when students engage in 
practice that focuses on a specific goal or criterion, targets an appropriate 
level of challenge. Wiggins (1998) says that practice must be coupled with 
feedback that provides information to help students progress in making 
progress. 

6. Students’ current level of development interacts with the social, emotional, 
and intellectual climate of learning process. 

Students are not only intellectual but also social and emotional beings and 
they develop the full range of intellectual, social, and emotional skills. 

Conclusion 

There is an obvious need to ensure this learner-centred or constructivist 
approach in teaching-learning process on all levels of education. Though 
constructivist approach has comparatively long history still it is not enough 
embedded in the learning process. Thus further research is necessary to find out 
what are the skills of teachers allowing them to implement constructivist approach 
and what changes there must be in students to take over the responsibility and power 
of their own learning. 
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TABMT KAnE30BHH KEH>KEBAEB, CAYJ1E XAMPY/1/10BHA 
BAMflHJlbflMHA, TEHJ1HK TOKTAPBEKOBHA flAJIAEBA 

GABIT KAPEZOVICH KENZHEBAYEV, SAULE HAIRULLOVNA 
BAIDILDINA. TENLIK TOKTARBEKOVNA DALAYEVA 

nPOBJlEMbl OOPMHPOBAHHfl E-LEARNING KOHTEHTA B COEPE 
MCTOPMHECKOrO 0BPA30BAHMFI PECnyBJlMKM KA3AXCTAH 

PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPMENT OF E-LEARNING CONTENT IN 
HISTORICAL EDUCATION ON THE REPUBLIC OF KAZAKHSTAN 

Abstract 

Using information and communication technologies in the learning process has 
become the permanent paradigm of modern education. Using new information 
technologies in education is an urgent task. In the world of pedagogical practice, it is 
important to share digital resources developed with pedagogical support. 

According to the Decree of the President of the Republic of Kazakhstan dated 
February 1, 2010 N° 922, "On the Strategic Plan for Development of Kazakhstan till 
2020", the Ministry of Education and Science of Kazakhstan has developed the 
"State Programme for the Development of Education of the Republic of Kazakhstan 
for 2011-2020". One of the main directions of the State Programme for the 
Development of Education in the Republic of Kazakhstan up to 2020 is the 
introduction of e-learning. 

The main objective of e-learning is increasing the urban and rural schooling, as 
well as, technologically literate students. 

In Kazakhstan, the theoretical studies and the development of educational 
materials in digital format, is a task of the joint-stock company "National Center of 
Information Technologies." The staff of the Faculty of History of the Kazakh 
National Pedagogical University, named after Abai, participated as core developers 
of content on the subject "History of Kazakhstan" for grades 5 to 11, in secondary 
schools of the Republic of Kazakhstan. Scientific management of this project was 
carried out by the Dean of the Faculty of History, Dr. Kenzhebayev G.K. 

At the present time, the development of e-learning systems within higher 
education institutions in Kazakhstan is a priority in the strategy of innovative 
progress. In order to create professional content on the subject "New History of 
Kazakhstan" in 201 1, the creative team from the Faculty of History Kazakh National 
Pedagogical University, named after Abai, started to develop and create the 
Electronic Research Laboratory on the history of Kazakhstan. The Electronic 
Research Laboratory is, on the one hand, an information educational environment in 
the domain of knowledge for both teachers and students, on the other hand, it uses e- 
learning as an interactive remote interface for the subjects of the educational 
process. 

The main forms of presenting historical information in a virtual environment are 
static text and illustrations. Using specific features of the virtual media (such as, 
multimedia, intelligence, modelling, interactive communication) in order to activate 
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the learning process is still very limited. The contents are mainly presented through 
illustrated historical texts, with a very limited application of modelling and 
animation, video and audio resources. This situation determines the urgency of 
improving the new learning environment in terms of the historical components of its 
content. 

At the present stage, the main aim is to develop educational resources that rely 
on computer technology, in order to present digital information to harmoniously 
complement the traditional means of learning historical material. Undergraduate 
students must master the common approaches to perception, processing, 
management and storage of information on the history of science, regardless of 
whether it is represented by a book or posted on an electronic medium. They need to 
learn new forms of processing and displaying the results of the historical material 
(computer slide shows, electronic presentations, etc.) to be prepared to work in a 
school of the XXI century. 


O/ihoh h 3 xapaKTepHtix Ten/ienniiii pa3BHTJM coBpeMeHHOH HayKH h 
oopaio Banna aBJiaeTca m e > k,t hc h h n ji h n a p n bi ii xapaKTcp nayunux Hccue/iOBaniiii. 
CymecTBeHHtiM (})aKTopoM HHTerpaijHH pa3JiHHHBix c<})ep HaynHoro 3HaHnn 
CTaHOBHTCn pOCT BJTH3HHS H HCn0JIB30BaHHJI B03M0)KH0CTeH e ,311110 TO HH(j)OpMa- 
ijHOHHoro h o 6 p as o ti a t c ji b 1 1 o r o npocTpaHCTBa (EHOfl). IToctojihhoh napa/inrMoii 
coBpeMeHHoro o6pa30BaHHa CTairoBHTca (jDHjiocoifma nnt|)op\ianHonno- 
KOMMyHmcaijHOHHoro isjaHMO/ieiiciisHa cy6i>eKT0B yuconoro npoiiecca. 
Hir(|)op\iaTH3aiuia o6pa30BaHH)i cocTaBJineT nponecc ooecneuenna a|)cpi>i 
oopaio Banna MCTononornen h npaKTHKOH pa3pa6oTKH h onraMajiBHoro 
ncnoJiB30BaHna coBpeMeHHBix hobbix nn(|)opMaunonnux Tcxnonornii, 
opHeHTHpoBaHHBix Ha peammipno ncHxonoro-ne^arorHHecKHX peneii obyneHHa h 
B ocnHTaHHn. B ooiHCMiiporiOM Macnrrabe cno>KHJiacB ycTonniiBaa Tcn/iennna 
yBenHHeHHa 3aTpaT Ha coa/ianne h no/ytep'/KKy n nt|)o ko m \ iy i i h K a n no n no ii 
HH(})pacTpyKTypi>i CHCTeM o6pa30BaHHa, annapaTHO-nporpaMMHoe obecnenemie, 
pa3pa6oTKy ipnfipoBBix o6pa30BaTenBHBix pecypcoB h icxiinKO-ne/iarornuecKyio 
no/mep)KKy. 

TcopcTHKO-MCTonoJiornuecKOH 6a3oii niyuenna npo6ue\i E-Learning 
jibjhhotoi TcopcTH'iccKHe nono/Kcnna 06 n c n o Jiii 3 o b a n n n HKT b CHCTeMe 
o6pa30BaHHa (C.T. TpHropteB, B.B. TpHHiHKyH, M.K). ByxapKHHa, A.B. MornneB, 
M.B. MoHceeBa, E.C. rionaT, A.E. ITeTpoB, E.H. HcTpebijeBa h /ip.); Teopera- 
necKne nono>KeHHJi o pa3BHTnn e /union Hn(|)opMannonnoh o6pa30BaTenBHOH cpe/tBi 
h EHOn (A. A. BepaeB, C./J. KapaK030B, M.B. MaxapoBa, E.JI. MaKCHMOBa, C.H. 
fIo3/tHHKOB, E.C. IloiiaT, B.H Cou/iaTKiin); i-rc to u n n ko b e/i v ec k ne iiccne/tOBaniia 
3JTCKTponnBix HCTO'iniiKOB Ha npHMepe Hiyuenna hctophh Ka3axcTaHa 
(K.AnHMra3HH0B, C. A.’/KaKHincBa); TcopcTiniccKHe nono/Kenna nciixonoro- 
neparonniecKiix acncK'iois ncnoJU/iOBanna HKT b o6pa30BaHHH (T.K. HyprauneBa, 
A.H. Ta>KHrynoBa, E.C. nonaT h /ip.); nccue/iOBanna o6pa30BaTeJiBHoro HirrepHCT- 
npocTpaHCTBa (H.C. Ebixobckhh, ^.aiicoH, B.H. CTpa/KeB, )). ThcJm^hh, 3.JI. 
dUinoreeBa. E.B. llKyiinina); MCTO/iouonia coi/ianiia Be6-caHT0B (K). TypcKHH, II. 
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Ko 3 iiob, C. I Iotoiikhh n pp.); 06 oxpaHe aBTopciarx npaB b Mirrepner (M. 

EapaeB, M. BnHorpa,noBa, A.M. HBJieB, O. MonceeBa) [1]. 

B COOTBGTCTBHH C ODIHHM HH^eKCOM 3peJIOCTH HIK|)OpMai[HOI[IIOrO OOIUCCTBa 
((Information Imperative Index», KOTopbiir ycTaHaBJinBaeT CTan/iapT H3MepeHH3 
B03M0)KH0CTeH CTpaHBI B /TOCTVnC H HCn0JIb30BaHHH HIK|)OpMaHHH Ha OCHOBe HKT 
Ka3axcTaH 33HHMaeT 69 Mecro cpe/w 159 CTpaH MHpa, b tom nncjie 73 Mecra no 
HKT HH(J)pacTpyKType [2], 87 - no KOJinnecTBy HHTepHeT nonB 30 BaTeneir, 65 - no 
ypoBHio KovinbioTcpnoH rpaMOTHOCTir HaceneHHH, cneitnanncTOB HKT, no 
HH(J)opMHpoBaHHOCTH h MOTHBupoBaHHOCTH, 62 - no ocHameHHOCTH nporpaMMHO- 
annapaTHHM ooecnenenneM, 75 - no ncnojiBBOBanmo HKT b o6pa30BaHnn, hto 
onpe/iejiaerca no .TOCTyny yneoiiBrx 'iaBe/ienHii k HKT n nx ncnoJiBaoBanmo b 
v'icohom npopecce. HH(})OKOMMyHHKai;HOHHoe ooecnenenne chctcmbi oop airman Ha 
Ka3axcTaHa BnanmeJiBno OTCTaeT ot Taicnx crpan-iiH/iepoB. KaK lllricnna, 
JIioKceMOypr. KTaaraa Kopea. Hanna. HH/repnaipiBi, Hcnan/wa. llnonna. ToHKOHr, 
KnTan, CnHranyp, ABcrpajina n pp. no cpaBHeHHio co CTpaHaMH CHT Ka3axcTaH 
OTCTaeT ot Pocchhckoh tt>e/iepanHH n Eenapycn [3]. 

HcnoJTB30Banne hobbix h n (|) o p m a i i h o n it b i x TexHonornir b ooy'iennn amacTca 
aKTyajiBHoir 3a^anen. B MnpoBoir neparornnecKoir npaxTHice yBenHnnnact pona 
itncJjpoBtix pecypcoB, pa3pa6oTaHHBix b eooTBeTCTBnn c o 6 p a 3 o b a t e ji b n b i m n 
nporpaMMaMH. B 3ctohhh 6onee 70% niKOJiBHBix yneSHbix nporpaMM HMeiOT 
no^/tep>KKy rjnrjrpoBHMH pecypcaMH, b TomiaH^nn - 90%. B Ka3axcTaHe 
itncJjpoBtie pecypcbi pma mKOJiBHHKOB pa3pa6aTbiBai0Tca pocTaTOHHO aKTHBHO, ho 
ocHameHHOCTt hmh mKOJi no oOnacTaM HaxopnTCJi b pnanasoHe ot 5% /to 36% 
(paHHbie 2010 r.). Bcero 10% co/iepvKanna yneoiiBix nporpaMM TcxnnnecKoro n 
nporJteccnoHajiBHoro o6pa30BaHna nepeBepeHO b pn^poBon (jropMaT. 

HoKaaano, hto ncno:ib30BaHHe HKT b o6pa30BaHnn b 3 pa3a HHTencn(|)H- 
nnpyei yneoiiBiii nponecc. b TO)Ke Bp cm a b 2-3 pa3a yirynmaeT xanecTBO ooyncnna, 
hto no.TTBcp'acnaioT ynenBie-ne/Tarorn painux rocypapcTB (CH1A - CnMyp nanepT, 
nporjteccop, ocHOBaTeJib neparornnecKoir cJ)hjiococ|)hh KOHCTpyKpnoHH3Ma, Hh pna 
- Aonyjr Baxnp XaH, 3aMecTHTejib T enepajiBiroro /wpeKTopa lOHECKO, Poccna - 
HHH HH(})opMaTH3apHH oopaaoBanna PAO PoocpT H.B., cnennajiBHoe nccjie.no- 
BaHne KanMHHa B.A.; Ka3axcTaH - nayniraa nncojia npotjteccopa HyprajincBon 
T.K.). 

ConnajTBHBin acneKT Bne/ipenna HKT b nncojiBHoe o6pa30BaHne coctoht b 
tom, hto Bee Ka3axcTaHCKne niKOJibi, b tom nncire eeJibCKne (79% ot oSipero nncjia 
uncon), H3 hhx 55% ManoKOMnneKTHBix n OTpaneHHbix, nonynaT paBHbin pocTyn k 
pncTaHpHOHHOMy oSynemno no BceM niKOJibHbiM npepMeTaM c 1 no 12 Knaccbi. 
Bireppenne HKT b cncTeMy npo(|)eccHonajTBHoro oopaiOBanna ooccncm-rr 
bo3mo>khoctb /iHCTaHiiHOHnoro ooynenna no /loCTynnoii ctohmocth. 

no yxa3y llpeinneirra PccnyomiKH Ka3axcTaH ot 1 ejiCBpajia 2010 ropa JVe 922 
«0 C ipaTcrnnecKOM nnaHe paiBHTna PccnyOJiHKH Ka3axcTaH no 2020 rona» MOH 
PK OBura pa3pa6oTaHa «IocynapcTBennaa nporpaMMa paiBHTna oopaao Banna 
PecnyOJinKH Ka3axcTaH Ha 2011-2020 ropBi». 

B ycJiOBnax rnooajnrianHH xaiaxcTancKaa cncTeMa oopaiOBanna 2020 rona 
oy/TCT (|)ynKnnonnpoBaTi> xax nacTB ennnoro MnpoBoro Hire}) o p m a ii ho h h o - 
o6pa30BaTeJiBHoro npocTpaHCTBa. Eynyr ocymccTFuaTBca m a k c n m a jt b n b i ii yncr 
Mcac/iy napo/ino ro onbiTa b oOJiacTH HH(J)opMaTH3ai;HH o6pa30BaHnn, ycTonnnBoe 
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napTHepcTBO c m e > k/i y n a p o/i n bi m h HHCTHTyraMH pa3BHTH a b oDJiacTH HKT h 
B e/iymHMH IT KOMnaHHJiMH. C'HCTCMa oopaaoBanna 2020 ro/ia ov/ict 
4>yHKIJHOHHpOBaTB B HOpMaTHBHO-npaBOBOM nOJie HH(J)OpMaTH3aLlHH o6pa30BaHHH, 
onpe^enaiomeM Bee pernaMeHTti h craHAapTBi KOMm>ioTepH3aiiHH h 
HHT epHeTH3aiiHH; opraiiHiaiiHH oTKptiToro yiHCTannnonnoro oSynemra; 
pa3pa6oTKH, anpoSaiiHH n TnpaacnpoBaHna ijHiJipoBBix o6pa30BaTeJibHBix pecypcoB 
h co3^aHHH Ka3axcTaHCKoro KOMnoHeHTa IliiTcpncT-cpe/iBi; tcxiih'icckom h 
ne^arornnecKOH no;mep)KKH HHcjipacTpyKTypBi h nporpaMMHoro oSecneneHHa 
ynconoro nponecca. Oprani-nani-in Bcex yponnen oopaaonanna b 2020 ro/iy Dy.iyT 
nonHOCTBio oOecneneHBi KOMmioTepaMH hoboto noKoneHHa. Ecjih b 2008 ro/iy 
ocHameHHe uikoji xapaKTepH3yeTca HanHHHeM KOMntioTepoB b cooTHoineHHH 1:21, 
npocjmncon h jinpeeB - 23, Konne/i>KeH - 19, By30B - 10, to b 2020 ro/iy sto 
cooTHomeHHe .tocththct noKaxaTCJia 1:1, hto 6y.ncT cooTBeTCTBOBaTB mhpobbim 
noKaaaTcnaM ooecnenennocTH oprani-nani-in oopaao Banna KovinBioTcpnon 
TeXHHKOH. 

CTpaTerHHecKHe opneiiTHpBi o6pa30BaTeJiBHOH iiojihthkh PccnyonnKH 
Ka3axcTaH b oonacm HH(j)opMaTH3ai;HH oopaao Banna ov.tvt paiBnuaTBca no 8 
HanpaBneHHaM [1]: 

1 . CoBepmeHCTBOBaHne HopMaTHBHO-npaBOBoro ooecnenenna; 

2. MHTeHCH(]3HKai;jM no/iroTOBKH neAaromnecKHX n ynpaBJieHnecKHX Ka/ipoB; 

3. Coa/ianne otc'icctbciiiibix nn(|)poBBix o6pa30BaTenbHbix pecypcoB (U,OP); 

4. K o m n b i o t c p ns a n n a chctcmbi oopaao nanna n ooiiobjiciihc KOMnbioTepHoro 
napica; 

5. Mo/iepHH3aiiHa annapaTHO-nporpaMMHoro oSecneneHna; 

6. llHTepHeTH3aiiHa; 

7. TexHOJiornnecKaa n TexHHnecKaa no;mep)KKa pa3BHBaiomeHca nmjipacTpyK- 
Typin chctcmbi oopaaoBanna; 

8. Bnenpenne e/innon n 1 1 (|i o p m a n n o n 1 1 o n cncTeMa ynpaBJienna o6pa30BaHneM 
(E11CYO). 

0/ihhm H3 ochobhbix HanpaBJieHHH l ocycxapcTBcnnon nporpaviMBi paani-iTHa 
oopasoBanna b PccnyonnKC Ka3axcTaH po 2020 ro/ia annacica Bne/ipenne 
aneKTpoHHoro ooy'icnna. 

Ocnoriiiaa neJiB oncKTponnoro ooy'icnna: BBipaBHHBaHne ypomia ropo/iCKoro n 
ceJTBCKoro iiiKoaBiioro oopasoBanna, no.xroTOBKa MBicaamcro n Tcxiionorn'iecKH 
rpaMOTHoro ynameroca. 

B CBoeM HHTepBBio ot 28 MapTa 2011 ro/ia 3aMecTHTeJiB r'cnepaaBiioro 
/wpcKTopa lOHECKO no BonpocaM KOMMyHHKaijHH n Hi[(|)op\fannH >Innc 
KapKJiHHC ,xna >KypHana «HH(|)opMannonnoc o6iiicctbo» otmothji: «Ha 
ceroAHanmnn hciib BaacHenmen npoocicMon aicnacTca HepaBHbin .xocxyn k HKT 
paaiiBix cxpaH, ropo.TCKHX n ccjtbckhx acHTOJicH. 3to bo3mo>kho nyTeM 
MOK/iy napo/ino ro coTpy/inn'iccTna n napTHepcTBa b HHTepecax coa/ianna 
«HH(J)opMaiiHOHHoro oSmecTBa ;pia Bcex», oSecneneHna BceoSmero /[ocTyna k 
HH(J)opMaiiHH, KOTopaa movkct HcnoJib30BaTBca ,xna noBBimeHna KanccTBa >kh3hh 
mo^en»[3]. B paviKax peajTnaannH yiannoro HanpaBJieHna FocynapcTBcnnoH 
nporpaMMbi Kaayiaa opraHH3auna o6pa30BaHna 6yzieT oSecneneHa pncjipoBBiMH 
o6pa30BaTejibHbiMH pecypcaMn, ninpoKononocHBiM HHTepHeTOM co CKopocTtio 4- 
10 M6nT/ceK. BHe/ipeHne chctcmbi sjieKTpoHHoro oSyneHna npe/inoiiaraeT 
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nonHyio aBTOMaTH3ai;Hio yneSHoro npoijecca h CTaTHCTHKH (aneKTpoHHbie 
>KypHajiH, OnOnnoTeKy, pacnncaHHe, .hhcbhhk, sms-onoBemeHne po^HTenen). 
yHHTeJia h yqamnecji nonynaT ziocTyn k nynmuM MHpoBbiM o6pa30BaTeJibHBiM 
pecypcaM. MaTcpHanbno-TCXHH'iecKaa 6a3a opraiiHiaiiHii oDpasoBaiiHa oy/iCT 
yKpeniwTBCJi caxibiM hobchhihm ooopy/iOBanHCM. 

Hop\iaTHBiraa npanonaa oasBi chctcmbi aneKTpoHHoro oovnenHa paapaoaTBi- 
BaeTCJi Ha ocHOBe MC'/K/iyHapo/iiibix CTan/iapTOB h tcxhhhcckhx periraMeHTOB 
3Kcn_nyaTai[HH chctcmbi ancKTponnoro oOyncnHH. B 2011 ropy Ha coB/ianne 
UHcJ)poBbix o6pa30BaTeJii>Hbix pecypcoB rjisl 5-12 KnaccoB H3 pecnySnHKaHCKoro 
Diopi'/KCTa obijto npc/iycxioTpcHo 203,1 mjth. TeHre. PeanH3aipia npocKTa "E- 
learning" b PecnyOnmce Ka3axcTaH npc/iycxioTpcna b 2 3Tana. Ha nepBOM 3Tane 
2011-2015 ro^bi 6yzieT no^icnioHeHO k chctcmc 6oJiee 50% opraHH3aiiHH 
oopasoBaiiHa. Ha BTopoM 3Tanc 2016-2020 ropbi 6onee 90% opranHiaiiHH 
o6pa30BaHHa [4]. 

3 HoaSpa 2011 ro^a b AcTaHe npoxoAHn 5 -bin MenyiyHapo,ziHbiH (JiopyM 
«Hnc|)opMaTH 3 aiiHfl chctcmh o6pa30BaHna», nocBMiiicniibiH 20-JieTHio He3aBHCH- 
mocth PecnyOnHKH Ka3axcTaH. <t>opyM 6bin HanpaBneH Ha oocyvK/ienHe hoboh 
napa.THrMbi oByncnna Kax h n c|i o ko m m y h h k a i i ho h i io ro b 3 a h m opt e iic t b h a cxobcktob 
o6pa30BaTeJibHoro nponecca b ycnoBnax HHTcrpaiiHH Tpa/iHiiHonnoro h sneK- 
TpOHHOrO OOVHCHHa. 

Ha (|)opyMC 6bin npe3eHTOBaH HH(|)poBOH /to Knap «H nnoBaiiHonnoc pa3BHTHe 
CHCTCMBI o6pa30BaHHJI PeenyDHHKH Ka3aXCTaH Ha OCHOBe HHtjlOKOMMyHHKa- 
UHOHHblX TeXHOJIOrHH H SJTCKTpOHHOrO OOy'ICHHa)). 

CocTaBHOH nacTBio ijHcjipoBoro poKJiapa 6biJia npesenTanHa npocKTa MOH PK 
«CHCTeMa sneKTpoHHoro oOyneHHa (e-learning)», KOTopaa CTapTOBana b 2011 ro/iy 
b 44 SKcnepHMeHTajibHbix niKOJiax. 

U,H(J)poBbie o6pa30BaTenbHbie pecypcbi, Korapbie npe/icTaBJieHbi b paMKax 
pannoro npocKTa, 6binH ocHOBaHbi Ha /iHCHHnnune «Hctophji Ka3axcTaHa». 
KoHTeHT uHrjrpoBbix o6pa30BaTenbHbix pecypcoB Bmnonan cne/iyiomHe 
KOMnOHCHTbl : 

- MyjibTHMe/iHHHaH npe3eHTaiiHH MaTepnana no TeMe ypoxa; 

- HHTepaKTHBHbie 3a/[aHHa no TeMe ypoxa, Ha ocHOBe ncnonb30BaHHa nporpaMM; 

- HJiJiiocTpaTHBHbiH MaTepnaji; 

- TecTbi no TeMe ypoica ,nna caMonpoBepKH ycBoeHHa hoboto MaTepnana. 

B Ka3axcTaHe npooncMaxiH TcopcTHHCCKoro HByHcnna h coa/iaima vhcoiibix 
M aTepnanoB b ijHcjipoBOM (JiopMaTe 3aHHMaeTca AO «HaiiHOHajibHbiH ijeHTp HHtjiop- 
MaTH3apHH». CoTpypnHKH ncTopmecKoro (|)aKyjTbTCTa KasHny hmchh A6aa 
V'laCTBOBajTH B KaHCCTBC OCHOBHbIX paBpaOOTHHKOB KOHTeHTa no .THCHHnjTHIie 
«HcTopHa Ka3axcTaHa» am 5-11 KnaccoB o6meo6pa30BaTenbHbix hikoji Pecnyo- 
jthkh Ka3axcTaH: j\jul 5 Knacca - nporjjeccop AO/iyrynoBa B.K., ami 6 Knacca - 
npeno^aBaTenb MaHKeeB H., rjisl 7 Knacca - .nopeHT Bail/iHnb/iHHa C.X., .una 8 
Knacca - /ioiicht ToneySaeBa K.M., /lonem Hanaena T.T., /in a 9 Knacca - CTapninil 
npcnopaBaTenB AxaTaeBa K.B. Haynnoc pyKOBoncrno /laniibixi npoeKTOM 
ocymecTBnan .neKaH HCTopHnecKoro cjiaKynbreTa, /i.h.h. KeHaceOaeB E.K. 

Pa3BHTHe E-Learning chctcmbi b paMKax Bbicninx vhcoiibix iaBe/ieniiH b 
Ka3axcTaHe Ha nacToaiHHii nepno/i CTairoBHTca npHopHTCTnoii aa/ia'ieii b 
pcanHiaiiHH crpaTcniH HiinoBaiiHOHnoro pa/Bi-mia Hanien pccnyomiKH. Bo mhothx 
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By3ax Biie/ipacTca CHCTeMa yiHCTamiHonnoro oovncnna, npoBO/prrcfl HHTep- 
aKTHBHtie OHJiaHH-ceMHHapBi, ciJiopMHpoBaHa h nocTOflHHO nononHueTca 6a3a 
sjieKTpoHHtix oopaioBaTenBiiBix pecypcoB b bh/ic paoo'iHx yneonux nporpaMM h 
CHUJiaSycoB, yHeSHo-MeTo^HHecKHx komiuickcob, npe^cTaBJieHHtie b ochobhom b 
tgkctobom t|)op\iaTe. Bo MHomx By3ax cero/uia npncTynnjiH k coa/iani-no opnrH- 

H3JIBHBIX 3JTCKTpOHHBIX VnCOIIBIX nOCoOHH C IIC-TBIO nO.TTOTOBKH IieOOXO/IHMBIX 

ycnoBHH pjw pa3BHTi m E-Learning. 

BMecTe c TeM, k co>KajieHHio, nponecc ocBoenna hctophh Ka3axcTaHa b By3ax 
noAKpenjiHeTca b ochobhom tckctoboh jinrepaTypoH, a coBpeMeHHtie HHijiopMa- 
PHOHHBie TeXHOJIOrHH HCnOJTBiyiOTCH B 3THX IjeJMX flOBOJIBHO pC/IKO. KpOMe TOTO, B 
cymccTByioniHX yneoni-iKax co/iep'/Kanne hctophh Ka3axcTaHa paccviaTpHBacTca 
npeHMymecTBeHHo Ha (|ieno vienono ranee ko m ypoBHe, hto He cnocoocTByer 
noHHMaHHio cym onnctiBaeMBix hbjichhh, Btmy^aeT CTyzieHTOB npnSeraTt k 
MexaHHHecKOMy 3aynHBaiiHio ynconoro viaTcpnana. Cne/iycT TaioKe otmcthtb. hto 
OCHOBHBie TCOpCTH'ICCKHe nOnO'/KCIIHfl HCTOpHH Ka3aXCTaHa, yCBOeHHe KOTOpbIX 
noMoraeT ee oco3HaHHOMy HByncnwo, b oonBiiinncTBe oOBinnux (6yMa>KHbix) 
y'leoiiHKOB HiJiaraioTca /loeTaTonno cnomio. Ycnex b HayneiiHH hctophh bo 
mhotom 33BHCHT ot (J)opMHpoBaHHa y CTy.TeitTOB oopaniBix npencTaBneunn 06 
HCTOpHHeCKHX COOblTMJIX H (|)Op\lHpOBaiIHfl HX CnOCOOHOCTCH nOHCKa - BBIOOpa - 
opeHKH - npoeKpHH. 

C nenBio eoB/ianna npo t|) ecc ho na jib i io ro KOHTeHTa no yiMCHHnnHiie « Honan 
HCTopna Ka3axcTaHa» b 2011 ro/iy TBopnecKaa rpynna coTpyuHHKOB HCTopn- 
necKoro (|>aKyjTBTCTa KasHLiy hmchh Aoan no,T pyKOBonensoM /[euana, .n.H.n. 
KeH>Ke6aeBa E.K. npHCTynnna k pa3pa6oTKe h eoi/ianwo 3neKTpoHHOH naynno- 
Hccne/iOBaTenBCKOH naOopaTopHH no hctophh Ka3axcTaHa. 

AjTCKTponnaa i layn i ro- Hccae/io naTcn bc Kan naoopaTopnn (3HMJI) - sto 
npe/iMeTHO-opHeHTHpoBaHHaa nnaTcjiopMa sneKTpoHHoro oSyneHHn CTyzieHTOB 3 
xypca HCTopHnecKoro (jiaKynbTeTa b ycnoBiuix Kpe^HTHoil chctcmbi oSyneHnn, b 

KOTOpOM Oy/ICT B03M0>KH0 HCnOJTBiOBaTB OOJTBIIIOC KOJIHHCCTBO pa3H006pa3HBIX 
HCTOHHHKOB J\JUL OprailHiaHHH I lay'i I [o- HCCJTe,TO B3TC-TBC KO H paOOTBI CTy.TCHTOI! 
oaKanaripnaTa. yneoiiBiii MaTepnan 6 but pacnoJiovKcn b cootbctctbhh c TeMaMH 
THnoBoil npo rpa mmbi no .TncimnnHiie « Honan ncTopna Ka3axcTaHa» b oObcvie 3 
Kpe/iHTa (135 nacoB). yneoiiBiii Kype BBicTpocir b Bi-pie 6a3Bi yiamiBix ncTopnnec- 
koto xapaKTepa, in npo koto Kpyra pasnooopaaiiBix aa/iam-in k hhm. Ea3a eo/iep>KHT 
TiOKyMeHTajiBHBie (})OTorpac|)HH, KapTHHbi, pncyHKH, cxeMti, KapTti, aTJiacH, a 
Taioice TepMHHOJiorHHecKHH cnoBapn, 6jiokhot /pia HH,ziHBH,ziyajibHbix 3anHceil. 
3neKTpoHHaa naynno-Heene/ionaTenBeKan naoopaTopnn opncnTnpoBana Ha 
Me>K/iyHapo;iHoe o6pa30BaTenbHoe npocTpaHCTBO nyTeM (JiopMHpoBaHHn KaTanora 
H3BCCTHBIX 6h6jIHOTCK, HayHHO -HCCJie^OBaTeJIBCKHX HHCTHTyTOB H peHTpOB, 
MHTepHeT caiiTOB h nopTanon no npo one via m bccmhphoh hctophh h hctophh 
Ka3axcTaHa. 

SneKTpoHHaa HayHHO-Hccne,noBaTeJibCKan naSopaTopna npeACTaBJineT co6oh, c 
o/ihoh cTopoHti, e/iHHyio HHcjiopMai;HOHHo-o6pa30BaTejibHyio cpe/iy b npe^MeTHoil 
oSnacTH 3H3HHH, KaK ffusi npeno/iaBaTeJieH, Tax h CTyzieHTOB, c /ipyron - 
TexHonorHK) sneKTpoHHoro ooy'icuna xax HHTepaKTHBHoro .nncTaininoinioro 
B3aHMo^eHCTBHa cvoiiCktob o6pa30BaTejibHoro nponecca. 
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FyMaHHTapHHe o6pa30BaTenbHbie nopTajibi h caiiTbi HHTepHeT OTxpBiBaioT 
noJTB30BaTC-iio pocTyn k 6onee paiiiooDpasiiBiM no coyiep'/xanmo n MacuiTa6HbiM 
no o6beiviy snexTpoHHbiM pecypcaM no ncTopnn. 3 to: 

- 3HL(HKirone7iHH n 3HiiHKJione/[HnecKHe cnoBapn, BXjnonaiomHe CBe/ieHHJi no 
ncTopnn Ka3axcTaHa n BceMnpHon ncTopnn; 

- Kypcbi nexpHH n yne6Hbie MaTepnanti no ncTopnn Ka3axcTaHa n BceMnpHon 
ncTopnn; 

- BHpTyantHBie My3en, pa3Hoo6pa3HBra HiunocTpaTHBHbffl MaTepnan; 

- sneKTpoHHBie Bepcnn CTaTen n KHnr ncTopnnecKoro coyiep'/Kaiimr. 

OCHOBHBIMH (|)Op\Ta\TH npe/ICTaBJlCHHfl HCTOpH'ieCKOH HH(|)OpMaiIHH B 

BnpTyajiBHon cpe/ie rnmnoTcsi tokct h CTaTHHHbie njunocTpaunn. Axthbh3h- 
pyiomne yneSHbin npopecc cnepHcjjHHecxHe (jjyHxpHH BnpTyajiBHon cpe^ti 
( MyjibtnuMedua , UHmejuieKmyajibHOcmb, Modemm, immepcmnue, KOMMymiKamue- 
Hocmb, npou36odumejibHocmb) 3a/tencTBOBaHBi aBTopaMH-pa3pa6oTHnxaMH 
ncTopnnecKoro e-Leaming «KOHTeHTa» noxa BectMa orpaniwenno. B ochobhom 
3to nnn i o c t p h p o b a n n b i e HCTopi-i'iecKHe tokctbi npn ohcitb orpaiiinieiiiioM 
npnMeHeHHH Mo/ieneii n aiiHMaiiHH, BH/reo- n aynnopecypcoB. Taxoe nono)xeHHe 
/ten onpe^eiraeT aKTyanbHOCTb npoSneMbi coBepmeHCTBOBaHna hoboh cpe^bi 
ooy'ieiiHa b nnaHe pa3BHTHa HCTopnnecKon KOMnoHeHTbi ee co,3cp'/Kaiiini. 

B iiacToxinee Bpcxta HHijjpacTpyxTypa By30B Ka3axcTaHa xapaxTcpi-nyeTca 
KOMnblOTepHbIMH KaOHHCTaMH HH(J)OpMaTHKn, CepBepHbIMH, HHTepaKTHBHbIMH 
neKijHOHHbiMH 3anaMH (HJ13), Mya bt h m c/i h ii n bi m n jiHHratjDOHHBiMH Ka6nHeTaMH 
(MJ1K), iiay'iiibiMH BnpTyajibHbiMH naSopaTopnaMH (HBJT), TexHonapxaMH, 
pncJ)poBbiM yneSHbiM TeneBn/ieHneM, snexTpoHHbiMH HHTanbHbiMH 3anaMH, 
pecypcHbiMH neiiTpaMH, MeyinaTcxaMH n HHTepHeT-xac|)e. Ka3axcTaHCKne By3bi 
/[OCTaTOHHO XOpOUIO OCHameHbl SJieXTpOHHblMH /[OCXaMH, MyjIbTHMe,HHHHbIMH 
npoeKTopaMH, BH^eoxaMepaMH, TeJieBH3opaMH, BH,zieoMarHHTOc[)OHaMH, (})oto- 
annapaTaMH, DVD/VCD-nneepaMH. 

TexHonornnecxaH nmJtpacTpyKTypa xapaxTeproyeTca ziocTynoM By30B k 
HHTepHeT Ha 6a3e pa3JiHHHbix KaHajioB cbh3h: ananoroBOH, Bbi/ienemroH, 
6ecnpoBOAHOH, cnyTHuxoBon, moShjibhoh h /ip. 

Ha coBpeMeHHOM 3Tane pasBHTi-ia cncTeMbi o6pa30BaHna xoMnaioTcpiiBie 
TexHOJiorHH npe^MBJieHHH yne6HOH HHcjjopMapHH ^ojdkhh rapMOHHHHo 
/[onoJiHJiTb Tpa/rHijHOHHbie epe/iCTBa H3yneHHa HCTopHnecxoro MaTepnana. 
CTy^eHTaM SaxajiaBpnaTa Heo6xo/iHMO OBJia,neTb o6h[hmh no^xo^aMH k 
BocnpnjiTHio, o6pa6oTKe h paiiHoiiajibiioMy Hcnonb30BaHHio h xpaHeHHio 
HHcJiopMaiiHH no HCTopHH HayKH He3aBHCHMO ot Toro, npe^CTaBneHa JIH OHa 
KHHTOH BUT H pajMeiUCIia Ha 3JieKTpOHHOM HOCHTeJie. Ohm /IOJT/KIIBI OBJia^eTb H 
HOBbiMH <})opMaMH o6pa6oTKH h BH3yajibHoro npe^cTaBJieHHa pe3ynbTaTOB paSoTbi 
c HCTopHnecKHM MaTepiianoM (xoMnbioTepHbie ciraH,n-moy, snexTpoHHbie 
npe3eHTaijHH h pip.), htoSh 6biTb totobbimh paixmiTB b uiKOJie XXI Bexa. 
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MMPOBAfl nEflArOrMHECKAJI MblCJlb B KOHTEKCTE CPABHEHMfl: 
KOHOYUMM - A Jib 0APAEM - MEH CMHA - EAJlACArYHM 

AIGERIM KOSHERBAYEVA, KULMESKHAN ABDREIMOVA, ASEM 
ANUARBEK 

THE WORLD PEDAGOGICAL IDEA IN THE CONTEXT OF COMPARISON: 
CONFUCIUS - AL FARABI - IBN SINA - BALASAGUNI 

Abstract 

This paper presents a historical-comparative analysis of pedagogical and 
humanistic ideas of Confucius (551 - 479 BC), Al-Farabi (870 - 950), Ibn Sina (980 
- 1037) and Balasaguni (1019 - 1085). The authors of the paper try to establish and 
develop a model of comparison comprising the fundamental ideas, statements, 
lessons and heritage of these four great thinkers. The research aims at putting 
Kazakh pedagogy on the world wide map and showing its historical connections 
with ancient Eastern civilizations. The relevance of this research appears in 
connection with the globalization process, which requires researching the problems 
of Kazakhstan’s pedagogy worldwide. The tremendous scientific interest is the 
legacy of famous eastern philosophers and forming a view of their thoughts from the 
perspective of a historical-comparative analysis. In the authors’ opinion this 
approach will discover new intercultural moments of ancient Eastern civilizations, 
will assess the creativity of prominent thinkers, and will trace the moments of 
accord of ideas in a united eastern mentality. For this purpose, the authors introduce 
a model of comparison: Confucius - A1 Farabi - Ibn Sina - Balasaguni, which 
clearly emphasizes pedagogy of humanism. 

Confucianism, by definition of German philosopher Karl Jaspers, is “axial 
time”, which is a special period of humanity. Thus, this historic event is an origin, to 
which leading lights of science in Central Asia may be treated. The famous Chinese 
philosopher lived twenty-five centuries ago, but the distance of centuries is not a 
hindrance, and it is the evidence of a united mentality in the eastern pedagogy. 
Confucius did not like to talk about him. Therefore, he described his life in a few 
words: “At 15 years 1 turned my thoughts to the study. At 30 years I had 
independence. At 40 years I managed to free from doubt. At 50 years, 1 learned the 
will of Heaven. At 60 years I learned to distinguish the truth from falsehood. At 70 
years I followed the desires of my heart and did not violate the Ritual.” 

From the life of Confucius we can select the bright grains of his humanistic 
views, which are alike the ideas of Al-Farabi and Balasaguni. For example, the ideas 
of Balasaguni about the human age - forty, fifty, sixty and seventy years of age - are 
almost equal. The ideas about human age in the poem of Yusuf Balasaguni form a 
separate topic. Yusuf Balasaguni pays much attention to the teaching of the young 
generation. And his thoughts about this sound repeatedly: “Your youth will flash; 
you must know in advance that life will go away. Do not waste your youthful 
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strength in vain, humble prayer will be faithful. Oh, where is my adolescence, I 
severely confess, so that this benefit - 1 have finished the word.” 

Confucius got free from doubt at forty years, which means a training of hard 
position, a clear outline of thoughts. Yusuf Balasaguni defined this period as a 
farewell with youth, the same as the formation of “I - position”. According to 
Confucius, the age of 50 is learning the will of Heaven, and the age of 60 is learning 
to distinguish the truth from falsehood. The same thoughts can be found in Yusuf 
Balasaguni: “I was a black raven and became a white swan, and my sixth decade 
says ‘Go!’ - Complete if there is no trap in front”. Confucius values the past and 
every segment of life. Thus, both philosophers present the value of human life stages 
that provide knowledge from age psychology. 

The understanding of the process of creativity is similar in the teachings of 
Confucius and another world teacher Al-Farabi. The principle of fair and balanced 
governance and the principle of humanity in the relationship between human beings 
are the main for both thinkers. The famous phrase “The terrible power is cruder 
than the ferocious tiger!” belongs to Confucius. The Great Master expressed the 
most humane principle of management of social activities. And he was prohibitively 
right. In general, the attention of Confucius was focused on the mental, moral and 
spiritual potential of the man. It means that humanity, justice, good behavior, and 
knowledge, are the conditions of harmony between people. 

The ethical-philosophical world views of Confucius are set out in the scheme: 
“The teacher said” or “The teacher answered”. Here are some of them: 

The teacher said: “Humanity is rarely combined with a skillful and clever 
speech expression”. Teacher Zeng said: “I ask myself three times a day: Do I work 
in good faith? Do 1 retain sincerity in communicating with friends? Do I repeat what 
I was taught?” 

Simplicity and accessibility of thoughts can be seen in these sayings: humanity 
has nothing to do with flattery and cunning; people every day aim to address three 
issues of human: honest work, open communication and excellence of conduct. 
There are obvious common features between Confucius and Ibn Sina. Moreover, 
there is an identity of views. Virtues give us an absolute perfection, which is the 
highest happiness. This is what they prefer and what they want for their own sake 
and what they never prefer for the sake of somebody else. The purpose of the virtues 
is approaching the Absolute Good. A person should try “to make possible the 
proximity to the Absolute Good, and this approach acquires virtue and perfection”. 
In our view, Confucius and Aristotle, and after them - Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina often 
equate virtue with knowledge. Justice, mercy and generosity are among the ethical 
virtues of Ibn Sina. He considers justice as one of the most important foundations of 
morality and of human society. He outlines a “call for inviolable justice” as the most 
“important principle in life of the human race”. In general, it should be noted, Abu 
Ali Ibn Sina is great not only for its diverse and profound scientific research. He was 
a true humanist and advocate of the idea of progress and moral freedom. He was one 
of the first who threw a bridge between East and West. He introduced the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the Peripatetic school to East, and equipped Europe with 
Asian medicine, and he gave the West the ancient medical experience of his country. 
Therefore, with good reason he was called "the sage of the East and West”. 
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The consonance of the East thinkers’ views is seen in education. According to 
Confucius, a person brings valuable qualities by constant exercise. Child-rearing 
practices are not complicated, but convincing. Confucius exalts the individual 
teacher. He compares him to the elusive phenomena of the world. The teacher is the 
sun and moon, and they can not be achieved. Confucius says: “Nobody can compare 
with the teacher, as nobody can climb the stairs to the heaven”. 

All the essence of the man to rule the people is represented in Confucian 
thoughts. Namely, the art of governance characterizes the place of the teacher in 
society and idealizes his profession. The facts of ancient history indicate that two 
kinds of professional activities were important to society - the ruler and the teacher. 
That is why these figures occupy dominant positions in the writings of Confucius. 
The distinguished leader and the mentor are clearly positioned in the heritage of 
Balasaguni. They are popular educators, people pointing the way to happiness. They 
dominate over whole society. 

Thus, the humanistic principles are typical for both the era of Confucius and the 
era of Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina and Balasaguni. Despite the time distance, the sage’s 
thoughts are the common component that spiritually unifies them and their people as 
well. The humanistic principles of transformation of personality never exhaust and 
are valuable for all societies and ethnic communities. This is one of the specific 
features of humanistic pedagogy. 


B o6pa30BaTenijHOM npocTpaHCTBe coBpeMeHHOCTH aKTyajiBHoe 'niaueiiHe 
HMeeT neyiarornKa ryMaHH3Ma. ViiHKajibnan cncTeMa ryMaHH3Ma CBOHCTBerma 
boctohhoh KyjibType c rnySoKOH ytpeBHOCTH. BocmoHHciH nedaeoeuKa 6biJia 
npiaeana noMOHb nenoeeKy e oenademm otcwmewibiMu do6podemejimiu, e 
cmcmoejieHuu HpaecmeeHHocmu. 

B KoimemtHH no3HaHHn \urpa h ne/iaroniKH ryMaHH3Ma Moment cpariiieiiHH 
Konipytfuu - ajib-&ctpa6u - M6h Cima - Ecuiacazynu BbirnimeT HanOonee BecoMo. 
KontpyifuciHcmeo, no onpe^enemno HeMeijKoro (jnuiococjia Kapua Hcnepca «oceBoe 
BpeMn», oco6bin nepHoyi veJioBC'iecusa. Mcxo/ui H3 stoh oiieiiKH, ,33111100 
HCTopnnecKoe HBnemie Morno BbicTynaTb b KanecTBe HCTOHHHKa k neMy, 
bo3mo>kho, oSpamanHCb iteHTpajn>HO-a3naTCKHe KopncjieH HayKH. 

HsBCCTIlblH KHTaHCKHH M BI C-3 HT C-3 B- TV M 3 1 1 HCI >KHJI HaMHOrO CTOJieTHH paHbme, 
ho OT/iaiiennocTB bckob He noMexa, a cbh^ctc.ibctbo e.imioro MCHTa.iHTCTa b 
paMKax boctohhoh ne.iarorHKH. KoHcjiyijHH He jho6hh paccKasBiBaTB o ce6e. 
no3TOMy cboh '/KHineniiBiii nyTB cyMen onucaTB b iicckojibkhx cTpoKax: «B 
nuTHaymaTb neT n obpaTHJi cboh noMBicnbi k yne6e. B 30 jieT n o6pen 
caviocTOUT C-I bhoctb. B 40 JieT cyMen ocbooo.thtbch ot comhchkh. B 50 JieT n 
no3Haio Bonio He6a. B 60 neT nay'nrncM ommiaTB npaany oto n>KH. B 70 neT n CTan 
cne/iOBaTB >KenanHHM Moero cepnna h He Hapyman PHTyana». B stom 
BB icKa3BiBaHHH necKonBKO STanoB: nyTB ot v'icobi ucpei no3HaHHe «Bonn He6a» k 
CBoOoxiHOMy cneyiOBaHHio «>KenaHHnM cepxma» h yioSpoBonbHOMy coOmoyieHHio 
HopM noBexieHHn, KOTopbie oh cnman CBnmeHHbiMH h «He6ecm>iMH», CTan 
HpaBCTBeHHBIM OpHeHTHpOM BCeH KHT3HCK0H Tpa,3HI[HH. ErO y'lCHHe BCCBM3 
MHororpaHHO, oho BKnionacr b ce6n coBOKymrocTB xvxobiibix h coiiuanBiiBix HopM, 
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KOTopue nepe^aBanHCB H3 noKOJieHHa b noKOJieHHe Ha npoTaaceHHH nonra 2,5 tbic. 
JieT. IlpaBHiia sth xaeajiHCB BocnmaHHa neJiOBeica, onpe^enajiH ero noBe/ieHHe b 
ceMte, Ha cjiyacSe h b oGmecTBe, ycTaHaBJiHBajin cnoco6 MBimjieHna. ,ZJo chx nop 

HMCHHO KOH(|)yiIHaHCTBO CJiyaCHT TeM HCTOHHHKOM, H3 KOTOpOTO HCXO^HT 
OrpOMHBIH TiyXOBHBIH 33 p 3,3, CBOHCTBeHHBIH BCeMy 'ieJTOBCHCC'l BV. 

Cero/iHa bo bcom MHpe Bpa,n jih HaitneTca neJiOBeic, He cJiBimaBHiHH o 
KOHc|)yiiHaHCTBe h ero 3H3MeHHTOM ocHOBaTene KoHcJtyiiHH (551-479 £0 h.s.), hmj 

KOTOpOrO B KHT3HCK0M npOH3HOHieHHH BBV'IHT KaK Kyil-IBBI HJIH KyH-(|)y-I[3U 
(My/ipen KyH). B /[peBinix KHHrax ero naiBiBaioT npocTO YHHTeneM h, 'iHTaTcmo 
cpa3y CTaHOBHTca acHO, l no pent hjict o bcjimkom HacTaBHHKe, KOToptra CTaa 
HpaBCTBeHHBIM H/ieajTOM COTeH MHJTJTHOHOB JTIO/ieii. 

H 3 He6om>nioro 3KCKypca o aciBHe/ieaTejiBHOCTH Koncjiyni-ra MoacHO OTODpaTB 
apxne KpynHiibr ero r y m a n h c t i-r h e c k h x B033peHHH, coBBy'niBie M/iea\i ajiB-cpapaSn 
h BanacaryHH. Tax, HanpHMep, cyameHHa BanacaryHH o nenoBenecKOM B03pacTe: 
copoK, naTB^ecaT, mecTB,necaT, a 3aTeM h ceMB^ecaT JieT BoenpHHHMajiHCB 
MBicJiHTeJiaMH npHMepHO o,3HiiaKOBO. Pa3MBimneHHa o nenoBenecKOM B03pacTe b 
nosMe K)cy(|)a otjiopMJiaioTca b OT/ieaBiiyio TeMy. B HacTaBJieHHax mojio/iomv 
noKOJieHHio, Ha cthxotbophbix oeiiTax o cmbicjk h naana'ienHH xaayioro 
acH3HeHHoro oipe3Ka, K)cy(|) aKiicimipyeT orpoMHoe BHHMaHHe. 1 IpmeM mbicjth b 
3tom naaHe 3BynaT Heo^HOKpaTHo: «MejibKHem, meon juojiodocnib - Haii mrneped, u 
- KaK ne ydepncueau - otcianb omoudem. He mpamb ceou JOHbie ciuibi nanpacno, 
CMupenou MOJiumee 6ydb eepen ecenacHo. O, ede moh mnocmb! E Kamcb cypoeo, da 
nmo e 3 mom nojib3bi - Komam a cjioeo». 

Kon(|)yHHH B copoK JieT CVMeJT OCBOOO.THTBC'a OT COMHeHHH, HTO 031133301 
BocnHTaHHe TBep^ocTH no3HL(HH, neTKoe onepTaHHe MBicJien. K)cy<}) BajiacaryHH 
onpe^eJiaeT stot npoMeacyrox xax npomaHBe c mojio^octbio h BCTynjieHHe Ha nyTB 
3peJiocTH, Toace caMoe, hto CTairoBJienne «>[ - no3HijHH». y Kont|)ynHa rraTBjiecar 
JieT - sto no3HaHHe bojih He6a, mecTB^ecaT - pa3,neJieHHe npaB^Bi oto Jiacn h t.ji. 
IIpHMepHO 3th ace mbicjih conpoBoac,iaioT tOcytjia. 3 th ro/iBi no^nepKHBaioT 
3peJiocTB HeJiOBexa. CpaBHeHHe b stom njiaHe: «Ebiii eoponoM nepnbiM — cman 
nededeM 6ejibw; H Kjiimem luecmou mou decnmoK. «Mdu!» - npoudy, eenu Hem 
sanadnu enepedu. Kozda uiecmbdecnm yowe Munyno uyotcy, Cmchuji iiemuuu 3hou 
oh na 3UMHIOIO cmyoKy» [3]. Ha/io otmcthtb to, hto sjierna K)cy<})a o B03pacTHBix 
STarrax 'ienoBCKa exopee npoHHKHyTa mothb3mh coacajieHHa. I [ostomv 
npeBajinpyioT Taxne BBipaaceHHa: Ebin npwu, kok empena, a - cozHyacn, KaKnyK, u e 
cepdije, ne eedaeiueM empaxa, ucnyz. B aBTo6Horpa<j)HHecKOH ncnoBe^H KoHfjiyiiHa 
linage. MBicJiHTeJiB xapaKTcpinyci B03pacT 'iepea cyMMy cbohx nojnaniiii: ot 
«bojih He6a» k cbooo.ihomv CJie,30Bannio aceJiannaM ccp/iiia h ipa,iHi[nonnBiM 
HopMaM 3thkh. MyBCTBCHHBie no3HaHHa npeoOJia,iaioT b npeKJioHHOM B03pacTe. 
I lpe,3CTacT o6pa3 \ty,3poro h ocTeneHeHHoro CTapna. KoHcjjypHH ,iopoaair 
npOIHJIBIM H ,IOpOa<HT KaaC,3Br\I aCH3HeHHBIM OTpe3KOM. TaKHM o6pa30M, o6a 
MBicJiHTeJia CTpeMaTca npo^eMOHCTpnpoBaTB ijeHHOCTB STanoB HeJiOBenecKOH 
acH3HH. ,iaioT 3H3HHa H3 oOJiacTH B03pacTH0H ncHxoJiorHH. Hx y'lennc yoeac.iacT. 
hto npopeccoM BocnHTaHHa Jieme ynpaBJiaTB, 3Ha a cneiiHfjiHKy Kaac^oro nepno^a. 

Cxotihbim b y'leiniax Kon(|)ynHa h BToporo YnmeJia MHpa anB-cE>apa6H MoacHO 
H33B3TB nponecc pa3BHTiia TBopnecKHX iiaHaji. I IpiiHiuin cnpaBe,3JiHBoro H 
rapMOHHHHoro ynpaBJieHHa rocy,iapcTrsoM h npiiiiiiHn ryMaHHOCTH bo b33hmo- 
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OTHOineHiwx Me>x,ziy nio,HbMH mnsnoTCfl rjisi o6ohx MbicnHTenen rnaBeHCTByio- 
hihmh. BeJiHKHH ryMaiiHci fOcyc|) BanacaryHH nocBHinacT sToiviy nenyio nosMy. 
KoH(J)yiiHio npHHay(jie>KHT 3HaMeHHToe Bbipa>xeHHe: «>KecToxaH BJiacTt CTpaniHee 
CBHpenoro THrpa!» BennxHH YHHTenb Bbipa3HH caMbin ryMaHHbin npjnnjjin 
ynpaBJieHHH copHanbHOH .neHCTBHTenbHOCTbio. H 6biJi HenoMepHO npaB. Hyien b 
3tom pycne BnocneyiCTBHH CTaHOBHTcn rnaBHbiM He rjisl oyiHoro noxoneHHH 
(|)hhoco(|)ob h ne/iaroroB. B nenovi bo bhhm3hhh Konc|)ynHJr - nenoBex, ero 
yMCTBeHHBiH h HpaBCTBeHHO-^yxoBHbiH noTeHpHan. L IejioeeKOJiK>6ue (otcenb), 
cnpaeedjiueocmb (u), dnazonpaeue (nu) u 3Hcmue (hmcu) - ycjioeue zapMomiu 
MeoKdy jmdbMU [2], 

3tot npHHpHn KoHcjjyijHH cocTaBJweT cJ)yHyiaMeHT BocnHTaHHH jihhhocth. 
/JocTaTOHHO xoporno ohh BBi^ejreiiBi b «KyTa/iry 6nnnr». B ynenHH K.)cy(|)a 
BanacaryHH xaTeropna cnpaBe/inMBOCTH nocTaBJieHa Ha nepBoe Mecra. 3HaHHe h 
yneHHe coBepmeHCTByioT h pa3BHBai0T nenoBexa. AHanornnHO y KoHfjjyuHH, 
KOToptra y6e>xyiaeT, hto BHyTpeHHee 6oraTCTBo nenoBexa pacxpbiBaeTca nepe3 
o6pa30BaHHe. BeccnopiiBiMH /pia o6ohx MbicnHTenen hbhhiotch xaTeropHH 6naro- 
HpaBHn h yio6po/ieTeiiH. 

0'ieBH,anocTB poyicTBeniibix hhhhh mo>xho n p o ,t e m o n ct p h p o b a t i > h Ha TaxoM 
HCTopHHecxoM napannenH3Me. Kax H3BecTHO, chobo «humanities», npHBHeceHHoe 
H3 /ipeBHOCTH UHUCpOHOM H Be/ieiIIIOC B OOOpOT n O CH e /[ O B a T C-l a M H IleTpapXH 
Kojiiohho CamoTaTH (1331-1406) h JIeoHap.no BpyHH (1369-1444), noHHMajiocb b 
3HaneHHH nenoBenecxoro nanana h BneneHHa x 3H3hhhm. Pa3BHBaa stv Tonxy 
3peHHJi, axaneMHK H. Koiipa/i rrpHBO/iHT b aiianon-mibix 3HaneHHax, ho tojtbxo b 
XHTancxoH 33bixoboh (|)op\iyne chobo <ox3HB», BBenennoe Mbicni-rreneM XaiiB HDh 
HMeHHO JSflfl Toro, HT 06 bI HM OOOilia'IHTB OTJIHHHe «IlyTH» ero BpeMeHH OT «IlyTH» 
no Hero. Chobo ace sto oh namen b hpcbhocth y KoHtjiyijHH. Kaxoil cmbich HMeeT 
XHTancxoe «)X3Hb» y caMoro KoHcjiyuHa npenenbHO hcho. Ha Bonpoc: «hto Taxoe 
«)X3Hb», OH OTBeTHH - «HIOOOBB X HCHOBCKy)). XaiiB K)h cxa3aH HIiaHC - «HIOOOBB 
xo BceMy». cbopMyna «>x3Hb-humanities» BbicTynacT xax xaTeropHJi ooihcctisciihoh 
MopaHH, a 3to oinanacT hx npHHanneacHOCTb x nenoBexy b iichom. CoBepmeHHO 

CXO^HO C HHOH3BIHHBIMH Onpe^eHCHHHMH no CMBICHOBOH CTpyXType H CCM3HTHXC 

TK>pxo-fl3MHHoe «Kyranry». B xa3axcxoM a3bixe oho nepenaeTca noHaraeM «xyT», 
b pyccxoM nepeBone (no C. HBaHOBy) - «6naronaTb». OTCiona: «KyTanry 6hhhd> - 
«EnaronaTHoe 3HaHHe». Chobo «KyTanry» HeceT 6onbinyio CMbicnoByio Harpy3xy 
h cBH3biBaeTCH co CHacTBcvi, ynaneii. Bee HOBoe b nenoBexe h o6pa3e ero >xh3hh 
H3npeBne conpoBoacnanocb noacenaHHeM «xyTTbi 6oHCbiH». OTCiona: «OcHacTHH- 
BHHBaiomee 3HaHHe», «Yxa3aHHe nyTH x CHacTbio». Te caMbie mothbbi Mbi 
BCTpe'iaeM b TpaxTaTax anb-fPapaOH. 3to ecTecTBeHHO, ero uneaMH o ryMaHH3Me 
nKTanocb He onHO noxoneHne MbicHHTeneH. 

CBoe noHHMaHHe «nenoBeHHOCTH» xHTaHCXHH MbicnHTenb Hair Mwi-Jlao 
Bbipa>xaeT b Taxon ijenn paccy>xyieHHH: «neHOBeHHOCTb b nenoBexe ctoht b pjmy c 
yipyrHMH ero CBOHCTBaMH», ohh cneyiyiomHe: opraHHnecxH npneymee nenoBexy 
nyBCTBO «y(OH>XHoro», T.e. CTpeMHeHHe .nenaTb to, hto cne/iyeT; nyBCTBO 
«33HHTOCTH», nOHHM3HHe HCOOXOHHMOCTH BCerpa OCT3BaTBCH B paMXaX XaXHX-TO 
HopM, T.e. CBoero popa BityTpcinoia HHcnHnnHHHpoBannocTB. CTpeMHeHHe x 
3HaHHio h cnoco6HocTb ero HMeTb, naKonen, npaB.THBocTB. « L rcnoBC'inocTB» (>x3Hb 
- humanitos) ctoht b pany sthx cbohctb. To>xe caMoe mo>xho cxa3aTb h o 
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«KyTapry Bhjihd), KOTopbiii pacicpbiBaeT CHCTeMy nempex noHaTHH ryMaHH3Ma. K 
(|>opMyjie: «>k3hi> - humanities)) b stom cnynae npupariiiuriacTCH «Kyia;uy» Rax 
noKaaaTC-Di BOipo'/K/iennoro ooiuecusa Kapaxann/iOB. K co>KajieHHK), o fOcytjie 
BanacaryHH c ero 3HaHHTejibHon .unpaKTHnecicoH h cJ)hjioco(})ckoh CHCTeMoii, 6e3 
ipypa npcTcnpyiouu-tx Ha PeHeccaHC, b usbcctiibix Hccne^OBaHHJix He CKa3aHO 
HHuero. 

BepneMca k Kon(|)yi[Hio. Ochobbi st h ko -([) hjioco (|ic ko ro Mi-ipoBOispeniHi 
KoH^ypna H3no>KeHbi b cxeMe: «ynumejib cKa3an» win «ymunejib omeemwi». 

Bot iieKOTopuie H3 hhx: 

ymunejib CKa3aji: „HeJioBeHHOCTb pepico coneTaeTca c HCKycHbiMH penaMH h 
yMHBIM BBipa'/KCHHeM JTHIia”. 

yuumejib d33H ckci3ciji: ,,-3 Ha pern Tpn>K^Bi ce6 a Bonpomaio: poSpocoBecTHO 
JIH Si ipypHJTOI? CoXpailHJT JIU HCKpeiniOCTB B ODIUCHHH C /tpy3BJIMH? 1 IOBTOpajI JTH 
to, ueMy MeH3 ymuiH?”. [2] 

B npHBe/ieHHbix H3peneHHax npHBJieicaeT npocTOTa h pocTynHOCTb MbicJien: 
HenoBeHHocTB He HMeeT Hnnero oGipero c necTbio h xHTpocTbio, Kaacpbiii peHb 
uenoBeK HapeaeH Ha pemeHHe Tpex ryMaHHbix BonpocoB; poBpocoBecTHoro Tpypa, 
OTKpBuoro oomcnua h coBepmeHCTBa noBepeHHa. B yneHnax o poGpopeTeiiH 
BH^HTca oco6cnnaa ojthsoctb Koncliym-ra c H6h-Chhoh. I [pH'ievi naomo/iacTca 

TO'/K/ICCTBO B3rJTST,TOB. IlpH paCCMOTpeHHH /lOOpO/ieTC-TCH JTeHTMOTHBOM 3THKH 
HohChhbi, TaioKe Kax y anb-cPapaOH, a 3aTeM h y K’)cy(|)a BanacaryHH obijto 
coeepiuencmeo. B Sraice H6 h Chhbi oho rrpoHcxo/iHT nyTeM npHoOpcTeima 
poSpopeTeneH. ,3,o6po,zteTejiH paioT HaM aScomoTHoe coBepmeHCTBo, Korapoe 
aBJiaeTca bbiciiihm c'lacTBCM. 3 to to, hto npc/tnouHTaioT h Hero )KenaioT papn Hero 
caMoro h hto Hmcorpa He npepnoHHTaioT papn Hero - jih6o ppyroro. L[e:ib b 
,T O 6 p O 71 C T C -T a X 3aKJTIOHaCTC)I, B npH6jIH)KeHHH K AGcOJHOTHOMy Bjiary. BeJTOBCK 
TtoiDKeH CTapaTbea <<zma Toro, hto6bi cpenaTb bo3mo>khoh 6nH30CTb k AOcojiiot- 
HOMy Bnary h htoSh H3 npnBjiHaceHHa k HeMy npnoSpeTajiHCb poSpopeTeJib h 
coBepmeHCTBo». 

Ha Ham Barna/i, Mon-Cuna Bcae/i 3a KoncfiynHCM, ApHCTOTeJieM, ajiB-<Dapa6n 
Iiepe,TKO OTO'/K,TCCTB3HCT /lOOpO/ICTCJTB C C03H3HHeM. HepBOH, no erO MHeHHK), 
B35KHOH poSpOpeTeJIbK) aBJiaeTCa MyapOCTb, KOTOpajI 3aKIHOHaeTC>I B 3HaHHH 
Aoco-iioTiioro Eaara. Kto HHHero He 3HaeT h He CTpeMHTca iiraTB. tot vkhbct no 
BeJieHHio >khbothoh pyrnn «oh BnapaeT b nopox h BpepHT pa3yMHoii pyme». 
«My,TpocTB, Ha Ham Barna/i, - nncaji «Kna3B vhchbix)) - OBiBacT /iboakoh. Bo- 
nepBBix, 3 to coBepmeHHoe 3iranne. Bo-BTopbix, sto coBepmeHHoe peHCTBiie. 3 to 
coBepmeHCTBo coctoht b tom, hto Bee iicooxotimmo /pia ero Gbrraa h Bee 
hcooxo.thmo Rim ero coxpanenna». 

Cpepn sTunecKHx poopo.TeTejieii H6H-CnHa oco6o Bbipenan cnpaeedjiueocmb, 
Mwiocepdue, ipedpocmb. no ero MHeHHK), 6e3 BocnmaHHa sthx poSpopeTeneH He 
MO)KeT cymecTBOBaTb hh o,tiio HenoBcnecKoc ooiucctbo. H6h-Chh3 chht3ji 
cnpaBeOTHBOCTb o/inoii H3 BaacHenHinx ochob Mopairn h HenoBcnecKoro 
oOipeacHTHa. Oh bo3boahk «npH3biB k HepymiiMOH cnpaBe7piHBOCTH» b paHr 
caMoro «Ba)KHoro npHimuna b >kh3hh po,Ta HenoBenecKoro)). B iienovi, 
HCOOXO.THMO OTMeTHTb, A6y aKH H6H-CHHa BeJTHK He TOJIbKO CBOeil pa3HO- 
CTopoHHen h rnyooKOH nay'iHOH ^eaTCUBHOCTBio. Oh 6biJi hcthhhhm ryMaHHCTOM 
h SoppoM 3a h pen nporpecca h MopajibHon cbooo.tbb Ophhm H3 nepBbix oh 
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nepeKHHyn moct xie'/K.ny Boctokom h 3 a na.no xi, no3HaxoMHn Boctok c yneiiHexf 
nepHnaTeTHKOB ap hct ot c.tcbc ko in ihkoubi, a EBpony - c a3HaTcxon Me/nnmnnoin, 
nepe/ian 3ana#y /ipeBiieHiinnin ispaneoiiBiin on lit c hoc in poyimiBi. nosTOMy c 
nojiHtiM ocHOBaHHeM ero Ha3Bajin «\ny/ipenoxi BocTOKa h 3ana/na». 

Co3ByHHe B3nray[OB MbicnHTenen BocTOKa Bin/nnTca b BocnnTaHHn. Ilo 
Koncfiynmio, m CTO.no m nocToamiBix ynpa>XHeHHH, hhhhoctb nocninTBinacr neiniBie 
Kanccnsa. KomcpeTHO onpe/ienaiOTca yninTenexf ooanaiinocTH /ictch. Mcto/ibi 
BocnnTaHH3 meTeM He cjio>khbi, ho y6emHTein>HBi. Ynumejib eoeopum: JJoMa 
Mnarnmne noHTHTeJiBHti k po^HTen^M, a Ha CTopoHe nocJiyniHBi CTapniHM, 
ocmopooKHbi h npaB.nHBi>i, nonHBi hio6bh ko BceM, ho 6jih3kh c TeMH, b kom ecTt 
HenoBeHHOCTt. Ecjih npn stom ocTaioTca chjtbi. to CTpcxiflTca oopecnn ynenocTB. 

CnoBa YHHTeiw 3acTaBJWK>T nopa3MbicnHTb Ha m TeM, xaxon nocTynoK .neTen 
CHHTaTb C3MBIM OJI 3 TO II p 3 B II Br M . Ha 113111 B3riUm, 3T0 TOT, KOTOpBIH, VO HT HyBCTBy 
myooKoro yBa'/Kenna k CTapniHM, iiciihtb memo h hmh othob. Ponb viynporo 
y HHTeini HeceT rnaBHBiH repon EajiacaryHH - Ahtojtabi. MoTHBbi ryMaHHoro 
B0CnHT3HH3 OBBVOeilBI HM B HaCTaBJieHHHX CBOeMy CBIIiy. EJIH30CTB npaBCTBCHHBIX 

nmeii b Bonpocax oSyoeHnn nompacTaiomero noxoneHHn oGbe^HHaeT KoHfjnyiiHfl h 
E anacaryHH. 

Koncjiynmin b o 3 b e jt h n n Ba c t jihhhoctb Voirnc-in. Oh cpaBHHBaeT ero c ne.nocTH- 
)XHMBIMH 3BJieHH3MH MHpa. VoirnC-OB M'/KVItltH RJI5L HeTO - 3T0 COJIHIje H JiyHa, a HX 
Henb3H mocTHTHyTb. KoHfJtypHH nHHieT: «C yoHTeneM Henb3fl cpaBHHBaTbcn, xax He 
nomHHTbCH no CTyneHHM necTHHijBi Ha He6o. Ecnn 6bi yonrenb 6bin rnaBoin yzjena 
huh popoBHToro eeMeHCTBa, to, xax ronopiiTcn, nannn oh CTaBHTb - h ctojuih obi, 
H3HHH BeCTH - H HIJIH 6bl, H3HHH SnaTOTBOpHTb - H COOnpajIHCb 6bl, H3HHH 
no6y>KniaTb - h HaxomHUHCb 6bi b rapMOHHH. Ero npn >kh3hh npocnaBJMJiH 6bi, a 
nocne CMepTH CTann obi onnaxHBaTb. Kax mo>xho c hhm cpaniiHTBCfl?». 

B Mbiciwx KoHcjnyiiHfl npemcTaBJieHa bca cyTb oenoBexa, ynpaBnjnomero 
napo/iOM. Hmchho ncxyccTBO ynpaEnemia xapaxTepH3yeT MecTO ynmena b 
ooiuecTise, in/ieamnninpycT ero npofjieccinio. <t>axTbi /ipennein hctophh cBimeTenB- 
CTByioT, hto mBa poyia npofJteccHOHanbHOH .neaTenbHOCTir Gbinn Ba>XHbi .nna 
oSmecTBa. 3mo npaeumenb u ynumejib. Bot noneiviy b Tpyzjax KoHcjiyiiHa sth 
<})H rypbi 3aHHMaioT rnaBeHCTByiomee MecTO. He MeHee oToemHBo BbmenanoTca 
npaBHTenb h HacTaBHHX b Hacne^HH EanacaryHH. 3 to Hapo^Hbie BocnuTaTeJin, 
jno,on, yxasBiBaioiune nyTb x coacTBio. Ohh BO iBBimaioTca na/i BceM ooiiicctbom. 

Ha npoT>DxeHHH Been nonxiBi «KyTa.ory 6 inn in r» aBTop EanacaryHH BocneBaeT 
thmh nenoBenHOCTH. KHTancxHH Mympeij nocBnmaeT sraiviy Bonpocy penbie 
TpaxTara cy>xnieHHH. HenoBeoHOCTb mnn KoHijnyijHfl - sto thmh imth zioctohhctb: 
noHTHTenBHOCTH, BennxomyniHJi, npaB^HBOCTH, CMeTnHBOCTH, moGpora. 

Ooiuiioctb MHpoB033peHHH BBpnaioiiiHxca MBicni-iTeneii BocToxa OTncTni-mo 
npocne>XHBaeTcn b othohichhh x 3HaHUHM. Paccy>X7ieHHn b stom pycne mo>xho 
H a3BaTb BepniHHOH hx i Bop'iecxoro reiina. KoiK|iyiiHii nepe'iHcnacT mecTb 
mocTOHHCTB, nepcxo.naiuHx b mecTb aaonync.neiiHn, ecnn H36eraTb 3H3 hhh h He 
y'lHTBca: Kor.na CTpexiaTca x nenoBC'iiiocTH. ho He xotmt y'lHTBca, to sto 
3a6ny>xnieHHe npHHocHT Bpem. yMCTBeHHbie chocoGhocth, oTxpbiTocTb h npnMOTa, 
otb3)xhocti> h HenpexnoHHOCTb MoryT npHBecTH x 3a6ny>xnieHHio, ecnn hx He 
pa3BHB3TB, He HanpaBnnTb b on a roe pycno. Tonbxo iiiannaxiH Bennx nenoBex. K 
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3THM BBIBO/iaVf MO)KHO npHHTH Ha OCHOBe 3113711133 ry Via 1 1 HC T H CC K H X B033peHHH 
KoHiJiyiiHH h BanacaryHH. 

TaKHM o6pa30M, ry via 1 1 hc t h h cc k ne npHimunBi CBOHCTiieiniBi KaK /pia anoxi-i 
Koiu|)ynHH. TaK h rjisl anoxi-i ajn>-<Dapa6n, H6 h Chhbi h BanacaryHH. HecMOTpa Ha 
paccTonHHe BpeMeHH, npoTtDKeHHOCTbio b tbichhh neT, mmcjih MyzipepoB - to 
o6i>e,THiiHTejiBiioe 3 bcho, hto /ivxobho o6naropa>KHBaeT h po/iin-iT hx a, BMecTe c 
3 thm, hx napo/i. C TC'ieHHevi BpeMeHH npoHcxonm cymccTBciiiiBie HivieiieiiHn b 
oSnacTH BocnHTaHHn h oGynemta nio6oro Hapo/ia. O^HaKO ryMaHHtie npHHitHnbi 
npeo6pa30BaHHn jihhhocth HHKor.ua He HcnepnbiBaioT ce6a h aBJiaioTca peHHtiMH 
/pia JIIOOBIX 3THHHeCKHX COOOIIICCTB. B 3T0M KpOCTCH 0/1113 H3 OCOOCHIIBIX CTOpOH 
ryMaHHCTHHecKOH ne^arorHKH. 
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